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1.  Of  the  Roman  hi/lory^  and  the  exceU 
knee  of  thefuhjeSi  of  it  above  that  of 
thefubjeH  of  any  other  hijloryy  even 
of  that  of  Herodotus. — The  tivo  com^ 
pared  together*— 'The  progr^s  of  the 
Roman  State  from  thefmalUJl  begin^ 
nings.^-^Difference  in  that  refpeil  be-- 
twixt  Rome  and  the  kingdoms  ofAfta^ 
—The  beginnings  of  the  kingdoms 
vohereof  voe  know  not  9  vue  learn  from 
the  Roman  hijlory. — The  in/iitutions 
and  manners  by  vjhich  they  became  fo 
great  I'^alfo  the  vices  by  nvhich  they 
felL-^Comparifon  betivixt  the  Roman 
bijlfiry  and  the  hifiory  of  modern  na^ 
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tians  in  later  times. — Pajfage  from 

Milton  on  that  fuljeSl^-^Oft hofe  nx^bo 
have  ivritten  the  hijlory  of  Rome^  be^ 
ginning  with  Livy.—His  plan  very 
extenfive.-^His  preface  Jhoivs  that 
he  knew  the  fruit  that  nvas  to  he 
reaped  from  the  Judy  of  the  Roman 
hiJioryr^The  charaSler  of  Livy^ '  as 
he  has  exhibited  himfelfin  his  hifory^ 
is  vt  ry  amiable. — He  has  done  this  not 
improperly. — He  particularly  fhovos 
himfelf  to  be  religious  by  the  reflect 
tions  he  makes  upon  the  religion  of 
the  Romans  i'-^extraordinary  exam^^ 
pies  of  their  regard  for  the  religion 
of  an  oath.'-^One  reward  be  mentions 
of  his  labours  in  nvriting  his  hi/lory^ 
that  it  turns  his  eyes  from  the  mife-- 
ries  of  his  own  times  ; — application 
if  this  to  the  prefent  times.''— His  ob'^ 
fervation  upon  the  depopulation  of  /- 
taly^  even  in  his  time  i^^—much  great* 
er  in  after  times. — Of  the  freefpirit 
ivhich  Livy  basjho'wn  in  the  repre^ 
fentations  he  has  given  of  the  miferies 
of  bit  time^'^This  compared  with  the . 
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rcprefitntatkm  given  of  tbtfftmts  bf 
the  poets  Md  ftatterers  of  A^ufius. 
'^Of  the  faults  in  Liwfs  hijhry  ;-^ 
and  firfi  as  to  thqfe  of  the  matter.-— 
His  hiftory  of  the  frfi  ages  of  Rome 
under  the  kings  wry  deficienty  parti^ 
cuIarJy  as  h  the  reign  of  Romulus 
and  his  great  ns^ar  nvith  the  Vcijen- 
tes.— 'Enlarges  upon  Mthing  but  whfit 
be  can  adorn  with  fpeeehes  and  de^ 
fcriptions ; — example  of  this  in  the 
cafe  of  the  %var  betwixt  the  Romans 
and  the  SabineSj  and  the  union  with 
nvhich  it  was  conclude d.'-'^His  ac^ 
count  of  that  tranfa^ion  compared 
with  the  HalicarnaJJian' s . — Materia 
al  eireumJlances  omitted  by  Livy^  but 
which  are  fupplied  by  the  Halicar'^ 
naf^Oiy  in  tbefory  of  the  Horatii  and 
Curiatih'^No  ftory  altogether  feigned 
by  Uvy^  tbo^  circumfances  of  embel* 
lifhment  may  be  added. ^Scrupulous 
in  iscmini^g  the  evidence  offa^s.-^ 
Difference  in  that  refpeil  betwixt 
him  and  HeSlor  Boece^  the  Scotch 
bijkrutn.-^0f  the  ftile  of  Livy.^A 
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fault  ecmmon  to  other  Latin  writers  ; 
and  the  defers  of  the  language  not  to 
he  imputed  to  bim.---^The  defeii  of  the 
nvoHt  of  an  article^  fupplied  by  Livy 
infucb  a  nvay  as  to  make  the  fen^ 
tence  not  intelligible  to  a  mere  La^ 
tinfcholar. — Injlances  of  this  kind:-^ 
Of  the  thefhort  eut,  and  abfcurity  of 
thejiile  of  Livy.-^This  he  learned  in 
the  School  of  Declamation;  ivhere  ob'* 
fcurity  ivas  ftudied^  as  well  as  fhort 
fmartfentences. — Injlances  ofhisjhort 
abrupt  file : — not  in  his  narrative 
onfyy  but  in  his  harangues  : — fofond 
ofit^  that  he  gives  up  the  gravity  of 
the  hifioric  ftile^  and  falls  into  Jhart 
familiar  converfation. — Progrefs    if 
the' corruption  of  the  Roman  tdfle  of 
writings  begun  by  Sallujl^  carried  on 
by  Livy^  and  compleated  by  Tacitus.    ^ 
— T^he  imitation  of  Tacitus  andfomt 
French  writers  very  fafhionaMeiu 
Britainfome  time  ago.  -^But  it  is'  to 
be  hoped y  from    a    better   example 
Jhown^  it  will  be  entirely  difufedc^^ 
OftbeohkyixiXjofLivfsftihn^^Tw^ 
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or  three  examples  of  that  .-^ITts  ftile 
compared^  in  point  ofper/picuitj^-nvitb 
tho/e  of  the  Halicamqfian^  and  ofju^ 
Jius  Cae/ar. — The  ftilc  ^  hisjpeecb^ 
es  is  not  good^  the  matter  rf  them  is 

excellent »  -  •  -  I 

-  •  .*  y 

*•  Of  y^itis  Caefar^s  Commentaries*"^ 
^  Thefui^eEi  of  them  of  great  impor^ 
tance. — The  charaSier  of  the  Man."^  ' 
His  military  aiiiohs,  thegreatejl  that 
ever  nvere.^^The  fiite  of  his  Com- 
mentaries, 46^  heft  hifioricalfiile  a^ 
mong  the  Romans  p'^-^-ivonderful  con-' 
Jidering  hotv  hq/iily  it  mufl  have  been 
fivritten  amidflfuch  great  occupation.  74 

^.  Of  the  Roman  bifiories  of  the  Hali^ 
eamafftan  and  Polybius^—if  they  bad 
not  been  preferved  to  us^  the  Roman 
empire  nvould  have  appeared  to  have 
been  the  tvork  of  chance^  not  of  nvif^ 
dam  and  virtue^ — And  fir  H  of  Diony^^ 
fius. — He  as  vu  el  I  prepared  for  ^ri^ 
ting  his  hiflory  as  any  man  could  be  ; 
^  fm  learned  the  Latin  language  for  that 
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furpoft ; — hii  account  (fthat  lan^ 
guage.-  'The  firfi  book  of  the  HaU^ 
carruiffian^  the  be  ft  piece  of  archeology 
extant. --^The  authors  diligence  in  c<^U 
leSiing.fr^m^Jo  many  different  authors 
Greek  and  Latin.^^Of  the  Aborigi- 
nes,—-//?^ Latins, — and  Romans  j— • 
all  the  fame  people  under  different 
name  5  y  and  originally  from  Arcadia.^-^ 
The  Pchfgial/o^^and  the  colony  thai  ^ 
came  with  Evander^  likeivife  from 
that  country. ^Of  thofe  that  came 
ivith  Hercules  ;—:an  account  of  that 
ifcro. — The  fixth  and  loft  migration 
into  Latium  from  Greece^  luas  that 
of  the  Trojans  under  the  cohduii  of 
JEneas* — The  Trojans  alfo  originally 
from  Arcadia. — Of  the  genealogy  qf 
Mneas*  ^-^His  n?oyage  from  Troy  t0 
Latium  very  ^wcil  traced  by  our  au^ 
thor;-^prQved  by  the  univerfal  belief 
qf  the  people  of  Rome ^  and  ^o  Trojan 
families  ftilt  exiJtiHg  ivhen  our  author 
wrote. — The  Romans^  mixed  as  they 
IV ere  of  different  colonies^  all  origi* 
nally  Greeh.-^So  noble  a  dffcent  g%^ 
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5e;^  #^  /i&^i9r  by  Dianyjius^  tHakes  bit 

htftory  credible ^-^Lvof  s  account  of 
the  Romans^  compared  nvitb  that  of 
the  Malicamaffian : — -For  any  thing 
Livy  has/aid^  they  might  have  been 
all  originally  barbarians ^  Jiigitives^ 
andjlaves. — Some  of  them^  according 
to  his  account^  "were  really  Jlaves  .^^ 
The  noblejl  defcent  notfufficient^  nvith- 
out  good  education^  la^vusi  and  infii'^ 
tutions.-^The  Romans  bred  as  tvell 
as  born  to  be  mqfiers  of  the  nvorld. 
• — Of  the  infiitutions  of  Romulus,^-- 
1  ft,  27?^  Patronage  and  Client/hip  he 
introduced. ^^The  happy  confeq^ences 
of  this  injlitution. — Next,  The  form 
qfgO'Vernment  injlituted  by  Romulus  ; 
fiotfo  democratical  as  it  became  in  af-- 
ter  times ^  but  nvell  mixed  and  poifed; 
-^^the  mofi  antient  and  be^  of  all go-^ 
"vemmentsj-^The  beft  of  all  Romulus* s 
infiitutions  ivas  the  family- govern^ 
ment^  which  he  eJlablifhed.'^^This  the 
chief  caufe  of  the  Roman  grandeur. -^^ 
The  happy  confequences  of  it : — Fain- 
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fy  attempted  by  other  nations^  even 
by  the  Spartans. ---^Livy  mentions  but 
one  of  Romulus^ s  /even  infiitutions^ 
and  that  very  Jhortly. — Of  the  reli^ 
gious  inftitutions  of  Romulus. — The 
Jiate  of  religion  in  Latium  in  his 
time ; — agoodfyjlem  ofTheifm^  ivith- 
out  the  mixture  of  thofe  impious  fa^ 
bles9  'which  difgraced  the  Greek  reli^ 
gion  in  the  days  of  our  author. — This 
pure  religion  not  introduced  by  Ro-- 
mulus9  but  imported  by  the  Greek  co- 
lonies that  had  fettled  in  Latium  be^ 
fore  his  time* — Romulus  infituted  re-- 
ligious  fefivals^  and  faerifices^  and 
many  priejihoods. — Livy  not  more  full 
upon  the  religious  inftitutions  of  Ro-- 
mulus  than  upon  the  civil ;— -LyoK- 
derful  that  he  fhauld  have  faid  fa 
little  offo  great  a  King  and  thefoun- 
der  of  Rome ; — one  of  the  great  eft 
men  that  ever  exifted ; — an  altar  e^ 
re^ed  to  him  by  an  Italian  in  later 
times. — Livy  fuller  upon  the  religious 
inftitutions  ofNupia ; — but  not  fo  full 
and  diJlinSi  as  the  HalicarnaJJian ;  a- 
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mits  one  ofj  the  civil  injiitutions  of 
Numa  of  great  import ance.^^Diony-- 
Jius^  a  moji  religious  hiJ{ortan>  but  not 
fuperflitious^  becaufe  he  believes  in 
demons  and  extraordinary  interpqfi^ 
tions  of  divinity. ''-^The  people  of  Rome  ^ 
the  moJi  religious  people  in  the  ivorld; 
'"■^more  religious  than  the  Greeks  or 
Egyptians  ; — lived  ivith  their  Gods^ 
and  confulted  them  upon  all  occafions 
public  and  private. — T^he  voonderful 
ejfeB  that  this  muji  have  had  upon 
their  lives  and  manners. — In  their 
degenerate  flat e  they  negleSied  reli- 
gion.— This  a  certain  proof  of  dege^ 
neracy  in  all  nations. — Apology  of  the 
author  for  injifting  fo  much  upon  the 
fubjedt  of  the  Halicarnajftar^ s  hijlory 
in  a  vuork  ivhich  profejfes  only  to  treat 
^ftile. — Of  the  Stile  of  the  Halicar^ 
najjtatis  hiflory  ; — the  greatejl  beau-- 
ty  both  in  the  narrative  and  rhetori'- 
cal  pari  of  it  ; — not  fo  figured  as  the 
file  of  Thucydides^  nor  Jb  plain  as 
that  of  Xenophon. — His  fpeeches  all  • 
fpeeches  of  bufmefs^ — neither  Sophijii^ 
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cal  nor  declamatqry.-^PbatiusUjudg* 
tnent  of  the  Halicarnaffiatii s  fi^le^  ill 

founded  ;--!-m  obfcurity  or  perplexity^ 
in  hisjlile^  except  where  the  MS.  is 

faulty. r^Of  the  Halicama^at^ s  cri^ 
tical  ^vorks  ;r^a  neiv  edition  both  of 
thefe  and  of  his  hi/lory^  refommended 
to  the  Scholars  of  Oxford. — Faults  in 
the  prefent  edition  that  may  he  cor^ 
reBe^i  one  of  fhem  mentioned.  8? 

4*  The  hijlory  of  Polybius  may  be  conji^ 
dered  as  a  continuation  of  the  Hali^ 
carnafjtans  hifiory.y^Thefe  tuuobi/io^ 
ries  the  moft .  yalualrle  in  the  "world; 
• — but  have  come  do^jun  to  us  fadly 
mutilated.'^  Some  excerpts  from  them 
preferved.-^What  Polybius  calls  his 
hiftoiy,  comprehends  only  a  period  of 
S3  years,  beginning  with  thefecond 
Punic  ivar^  and  foming  doivn  to  the 
conquejl  of  Macedonia*^-^His  tnvofrji 

hooks  are  only  preparatory  and  intro-- 
duciory  to  his  hifory^^^His  hijlory 
takes  in  the  mojl  glorious  period  of 
Rome.'^Defcription  of  their  glory  at 
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that    time.-^Tbe    mderatm   they 
Jhowed  in  the  ufe  ^  their  power,  and 
their  ckmency  to  thofe  that  had  of- 
fended tbm.'^The  grandeur  of  tht 
Romanfenateat  that  timef—whenattt" 
haffadors  from  alt  parts  of  the  earth, 
and  even  Kings  iuperfon,  attended 
ft^gm.— -Their  virtue  Jill  preferved, 
and  not  impaired   either  by  power 
or  wealth.— The  hijiory  of  the  later 
and  more  glorious  part  of  this  period^ 
not  preferued  to  us  in  what  we  have 
of  Polybius  ;'—but  this  fupptied  by 
what  we  have  of  Livy.—What  we 
have  left  of  Polybius,  fhows  its  more 
of  the  diftrejes  and  calamities  of  the 
Romans  than  of  their  triumphs,-^ 
Their  lojfes  both  by  fea  and  land  in 
the  firft  Punic  war  very  great  ;^ 
and  their  loffes  in  the  fecond  Punic 
ivar^fmb  as  brought  them  to  the 
brink  of  ruin.^That  war  the  fmfi 
fuljeii  of  biflory,  on  account  of  the 
variety  of  great  events  in  it,  and  the 
wifdom  and  virtue  there  fhown. — 
The  great  difficulties  that  Hannibal 
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had  to  encounter  before  he  got  into  /- 
taly^  and  the  prodigious  force  that 
'was  there  to  oppofe  him* — The  fub-^ 
jeEi  therefore  of  Polybiuss  hiflory  the 
nobleji  that  can  be  imagined  ;—very 
proper  for  enforcing  nvhat  he  recom^ 
mends  fo  muchy  'uiz.fubmiffton  to  the 
Roman  government. — No  man  fitter  to 
"write  uponfuch  afuhjeH  than  Poly^ 
bius  ; — a  man  of  bufinefs^  and  nvho 
had  been  employed  in  great  affairs^ 
both  civil  and  military. — The  diffe^- 
rcnce  betvuixt  him  and  the  Halicar-- 
najfian  in  this  refpe6i^  and  alfq  in  re-*  . 
Jpecl  of  his  being  much  better  inform- 
ed of  the  faSis  ivhich  he  relates.-^-^ 
Thefubje5i  of  Poly  bius*  s  hiflory  more 
comprehenfwe  than  that  of  the  Hali'^ 
carnafjian^  in  refpeSl  it  takes  in  the 
affairs  of  other  nations y  as  nvell  as  of 

•  the  Romans.— Of  the  digrefjions  in 
PolybiuSy  nvhich^  though  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  hiflory^  are  very  itiftruc^ 
tive,  particularly  nvith  refpeSl  to  the  . 
military  affairs  of  the  Romans.-'^His 
defcriptions  ,  of  battles   ^wonderfully 
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clear  and lvuely.^^be yualue  of  fuch 
a  body'^of  htjiory  as  that  of  the  Hali^ 
camajjian  and.Polybius^  if  it  nv  ere  all 
prefer^ed^'  or  if  it  could  be  yet  reco^ 
*vered  i-^^fome  chance  for  that ; — a 
MS.  of  Li'uy  difcovered  to  be  in  the 
Emperor  of  Moroccos  library. — Of 
the  ftile  of  Poly  bins ; — much  inferior 
to  that  of  the  HalicarnaJJian.''-^\iiom 
tifms  of  Polybius ; — not  an  obfcure 
nvriter^  but  his  fenfe  fometimes  mifta'^ 
ken  both  by  his  tranflator  Cafaubon 
and  Livy. — His  Greek  not  elegant^  . 
but  very  intelligible  and  perfpicuous  ; 
very  little  of  the  rhetorical  Jlile  in 
hisfpeeches ; — no  affeiiation  or  labour 
to  ivrite  ill. — General  objervations 
upon  the  Greek  hiftorians  compared 
nvith  the  Latin.        -        -        -        i  ^  i 

5.  Of  modem  hiforians^  particularly 
Buchannan. — His  hijlory  of  Scotland 
written  in  very  good  Latin.-^In  his 
learned  age  the  Latin  "was  a  living- 
language  among  the  learned, — In  the  • 
next  age  Mitton  wrote  Latin^perfeil'^ 
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fy  weU.^Bucbanails  ftih  ef  oarra^ 
tive  better  etmpqfed  than  that  of  Lt^ 
vy^  and  not  fa  ohfcwe.^'^His  fpeechet 
alja  good  J  but  few  of  them.*^MoJt  ff 
thtm  indireSl  i-'^-'Cne  direil  and  of 
corfiderable  lengthy  agamd female  go^ 
vernment  \^an  heroic  fpcecb  he  puts 
into  the  mouth  ^  a  ivoman.^^The 
fpeech  of  David  L  Kti^  of  Scotland 
on  the  death  of  his  fon^  containing  a 
topic  <f  confolation  not  common.--^f 
Milton^s  Englijh  hiftory^'-^It  is  an 
abridgement  of  hiftory  ^^^therefore 
the  compqfitiott  of  it  not fo fine  as  might 
otberwife  be  txpeSiedr-^f  Lord 
Littletoais  bifiory  of  Henry  IL  .—- • 
Not  an  abridgement  like  Miltotts  hi^ 
flory  ;^tperefore  fill  more  copious  ; 
— the  bejl  /Hie  of  hi/lory  that  has 
been  written  in  this  age. — His  ac^ 
count  of  the  Norman  invqfion  fuller 
and  better  than  that  of  Milton.^^Of 
the  hifiories  of  modern  times  i^^The 
aiiions  of  barbarous  nations ,  fucb  as 
^  thcfe  ivho  made  them/elves  majiers  of 

the  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire 
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in  the  middle  ager^  not  aftfuhjeSl 
forMfiory. — The  fuhjeB  of  hiftory 
concluded  ivith  an  advice  to  authors 
to  form  their  Jlile  upon  the  antient  • 
models; — to  imitate  thefe  and  to  tranf- 
late  from  them ; — but  from  the  Greek 
rather  than  from  the  Latin  ; — to 
tranjlate  as  ^een  Elizabeth  did.— 
The  advantages  of  this  prailice."^ 
The  uniform  famenefs  of  arrangement 
in  the  modern  languages  ought  to  be 
avoided  as  much  as  may  be. — Exam^ 
fles  of  the  common  order  of  nvords 
being  changed  vjith  elegance  and 
ivithout  ob/curity.—^The  connexion 
^etivixt  the  relative  and  its  antece- 
dent ought  to  be  nveli  marked^  fome^ 
times  by  the  repetition  of  the  "word. 
.^There  may  be  a  clafjical  repetition 
of  a  %vord^  as  voell  as  an  ellipjis.^^ 
Where  there  are  cafes  in  our  language 
formed  by  a  change  of  the  tvord^  ad^ 
vantage  Jhould  be  taken  of  that  to  aU 
ter-  the  common  arrangement ;— JFx- 
ample  of  this. — Byfuch  tranfpofttions 
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tbejiile  of  Thucydides  may  he  imita^ 
fed.'^Of  variety  in  the  compofition  of 
periods^  and  their  feveral  members  : 
"^Ih  this  the  Halicarna£ian  excels 
nvonderfully.^'^Milton  the  hejl  com'- 
pofer  in  EngHJh^  both  in  verfe  and 
profe. — Of  his  verfe  both  blank  and 
rhymed :'— Stile  of  his  polemical  ivri^, 
tings  more  compofed  in  periods  than 
that  of  his  hiftory  .—Examples  offome 
periods  from  thofe  ^writings  : — fVon-- 
derful  variety  of  matter  in  them. — Dr 
yohnfofis  cenfure  of  Milton  sjiile. — i 
The  Dofior^  not  being  a  Greek  fcholar^ 
no  judge  of  it. — His  preference  of  the 
Paradife  Loft  to  the  Iliad  abfurd  and 
ridiculous. — Dr  Johnfot!s  attack  up-- 
en  Milton  s  Latin^  as  ill  founded  as 
upon  his  Englijh. — Apology  for  vohat 
the  author  has  faid  of  Dr  Johnfon. — 
Recommendation  to  hiforiographers 
and  all  authors  to  form  a  good  tqfie 
efivriting  before  they  begin.— If  their 
tqfte  be  bad^  the  more  they  labour 
fheir  cqmpofttion^  the  nvorfe  it  "will 
^(. -^Example  of  that. — But^  the  mch 
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derns  very  deficient  in  it.^^f  the  ne^ 
cejjity  of  forming  a  good  tqfte  before 
one  begins  to  ivrite.—^Jfnot^  theftile^ 
the  more  it  is  laboured^  the  nvorfe  it 
nvillbe.  ^  ^  m  226 
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I.  The  Didadic  Stile  plain  afid  fimple^ 
the  moft  neceffary  of  all  files  j  being 
that  by  'which  all  arts  and  fciences 
ate  taught. — It  is  of  two  kinds  ;— * 
That  by  ivhich  a  man  is  taught  to  . 
knoiv  that  he  does  not  knovj ;  and 
that  by  ivhich  he  is  made  to  knonv^ 
or  is  inflruSled.'^The  firfl  method  ex* 
tremely  offenjive. — Socrates  put  to 
death  y  and  EpiiSletus  beaten^for  prai-^ 
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tifing  it^'^fhe  Socratic  diahgue  a 
good  way  of  inftru^ing  ;—-pra^ifid 
both  by  Xeuophon  and  Plato.^An 
account  ofXenophon^s  dialogues  in  the 
Memorabilia. — In    that    work    tve' 
have  the  genuine  phiUfophy  of  So^ 
crates  pure  and  unmixed, — Socrates 
a  mqfi  extraordinary  man. — In  the 
Memorabilia  both  methods  ofinjiruc- 
tion  pra(ii/ed. — Difference  in  that  re- 
fpeSl  betwixt  Xenophon  and  P/ato,-— 
One  remarkable  conver/ation  of  So» 
crates  with  Euthydemus^   recorded 
by  Xevjophon^  which  ended  in  Euthy- 
demus  being  infirudled^  and  becoming 
a  follower  of  Socrates  .-^Socrates  in 
Xenophon  not  only  afks,  but  anfwers 
guefiions. — A   conveifation   of  that 
kind  with  Hippias.— Though  the  phi- 
Iqfipby  of  the  Memorabilia  be  not 
perfect^  it  is  a  moj  ufeful  work.-'Of 
the  CEqonomics  of  Xenophon.— -Ths 
difference  betwixt  it  and  the  Memo- 
rabilia ; — more  a  piece  than  the  Me- 
morabilia.— Socrates^  injiead  of  itf 
firuMing^  as  in  other  eonverfations. 
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is  him/elf  infiruSied.--^0 economy  of 
two  kinds ^  "within  doors  and  ^without. 
•^Ofeach  in  its  order. — T^hefirji  de^ 
fends  mojl  upon  the  wife  I'^the  in^ 
firuSlions  proper  to  be  given  to  a  ijuife. 
^^Of  the  oeconomy  ivithout  doors ^-^^ 
"which  in  this  cafe  "was  the  manage^ 
ment  of  a  farm. — This  depends  upon 
the  right  choice  of  an  ovetfeen^^Of 
the  operations  of  farming. -^^n  eulo^ 
gium    upon  that   art. — The    lejfons 

*  "which  Socrates  receives  in  this  art^ 
the  beji  example  of ,  the  Socratic  me^ 
thod  of  teaching  by  ajking  queftions. 
^^An  account  given  of  that  method  of 
teaching  in  this  dialogue; — the  conclu^ 
fion  of  it  very  fine. — //  is  a  piece  in-* 
vented  by  the  author  ^not  a  real  convert 
fation  like  thofe  in  (he  Memorabilia. — 
Of  the  third  and  lafl  dialogue  ofXeno-- 
pbon^  the  Hieron,— z»or^  poetical 
than  any  of  them^  having  a  kind  of 
peripeteia  in  it. — The  conclujion  of 
this  piece  tranjlated  from  the  Greek. 
'^Obfervations  upon  the  file  of  Xe^ 
nophoiCs  dialogue-writing^-..-^  per^ 
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feSl  model  of  thejlilc  of  At  tick  con^ 
verfation.  —  When    he  departs  from 
thatjiile  in  one  injlance^  the  ivriting  . 
not  good.  -  -  *  293 

2.  Plato  the  great ejl  dialogifi  of  an-- 
tient  or  modem  times. ^^His  dialogues 
reckoned  by  Arifotle  Pieces  of  poetry. 
—He  has  imitated  Homer  in  tivo 
things^  of  never  appearing  himfelf  in  . 
his  nvorks^  and  in  mixing  the  narra* 
tive  ixnth  the  dramatic j'-^His  dia^ 
logues  therefore  very  prdperly  divided  . 
into  dramatic y  narrative^  and  mixed ^ 
"^Great  variety  in  his  narrative  dia^ 
logues, — Some  of  his  dialogues  have  . 
,only  the  form  of  dialogues^  but  not 
the  nature ;  fuch  as  the  ten  books  de 
Republica,  and  the  twelve  de  Legi* 
bus. — The  Protagoras,  the  finefl  of 
all  Plato  s  dialogues y  conftdered  as  a 
poetical   compofition.  ^^A  particular 
account  of  it. — Thefceneryin  it^  and 
the  various  turns  and  incidents  in  it^ 
particularly  fine. — It  concludes  vuith  - 
a  change  of  the  opinions  maintained 
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By  the  tivo  difputants^  nvhich  may  be 
called  the  cata/lrophe  of  the  piece. — • 
The  next  moft  beautiful  dialogue  in 
Plato^  is  the  Gorgias, — Not  necejfary 
to  give  fo  particular  an  account  of  it. 
— Of  the  manner  of  teaching  tfPla^ 
to  in  his  dialogues.  -^  It  is  for  the 
greatefl  part  only  refutation.— This 
more  agreeable  to  the  charaSler  of 
Socrates  than  plain  teaching. — Of 
the  matter  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato. 
— It  is  chiefly  moral  and  political^ 
but  ivith  a  great  mixture  of  the  doc^ 
trines  of  the  Eleatic  and  Pythaga^ 
rean  philofophy^  and  of  the  philofophy 
of  ideas  y  ivhich  he  brought  from  £- 
gypt^  as  ivell  as  the  doSirine  of  the 
Trinity. — 27?^  tivo  lafi  mentioned^  the 
mojl  valuable  part  of  the  philofophy 
of  Plato. — His  philofophy  of  morals  * 

.  defe^ive^  in  nc^t  knoiving  that  the 
principle  of  morals  luas  the  to  KoL?\.oy^ 
and  in  not  defining  ivhat  the  ro  xa?\.oy 
isy  though  he  has,  mentioned  itfo  of^ 
ten^ — His  logic  and  dialeiiic^  too  im- 
perfect ^  compared  with  thoff  of  Ari-- 
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Jtotle.-^His  pbilofophy  of  Nature  like^ 
wife  notfo  good  as  the  Pythagorean 
'work  from  ivhich  he  has  copied  it.'^^ 
Hisfyfiem  of  government  notfo  good 
neither  as  that  ivhich  the  yefuits  ae^ 
tually  put  inpraSlice  in  Paraguay. 
'^The  Theology  therefore  of  Plato^ 
the  hefl  part  of  his  philofophy. — This 
exalts  the  mind  above  human  affairs 
and  all  things  on  earth. — This  phi^ 
lofophy  Jhould  be  mofl  cultivated  in 
a  degenerate  Jlate  of  a  nation  :'^T his 
praSiifed  by  the  Alexandrine  fchool. 
'-—Of  the  Axle  of  Plato. — This  immo^ 
derately  praifed  by  Cicero^  but  ivitb 
a  proper  diftinSiion  by  the  Halicar'^ 
nafftan. — His  chief  beauty  of  Jiile  is 
in  the  numbers  of  his  compofttiony  of 
ivhich  ive  have  no  perception.^-^His 
ivorks  upon  the  nvhole  are  very  va^ 
luable  and  ought  to  be  carefully  flu^ 
died. — They  are  the  befl  preparation 
for  the  philofophy  of  ArifiotUy  and 
particularly  for  his  logic.      •      ••      %%% 
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3.  The  philofopby  of  Arijloth  quite 
complete ; — the  fever al  parts  of  it  e^ 
numerated.''^Obfervations  upon  the 
matter  of  it^  beginning  ^ith  Logic. 
— The  fuhjeB  of  Logic  is  to  let  us 
knoiv  ivhat  fcience  is. — The  neceffity 
of  this ^ — No  man  can  truly  underfiand 
any  fcience  njuithout  knoiving  ivhat 
fcience  is. — Mr  Lockers  account  of 
fcienccj  compared  *with  Arijiotle's. — 
//  is  altogether  imperfeSi  and  deficient. 
^^Mr  Locke  fays  ^  that  the  divijion 
of  things  into  genus  and  fpecies  is 
artificial^  and  has  no  foundation  in  na- 
ture ; — the  confequence  of  this^  that 
truth  has  no  foundation  in  nature. — 
Itfubveris  alfo  the  fundamental  doc-- 
trine  of  Theology. — Of  the  Dialediic  ■ 
of  Arifiotle^—firfi  reduced  by  him  to 
an  art; — not  demonfirative  reafoning^ 
fuch  as  that  taught  by  his  Logic  ; — 
luither  is  it  an  art  offophifiry^  but  a 
ivay  of  reafoning  that  is  very  tfcfuU 
—  Of  the  Morals  of  Arifiotle; — he  is  • 
very  full  upon  that  fubjed  ;—has 
IV  rit  ten  four  fever  al  treat  fes  upon  it. 
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-^.HUfyftem  of  Morals^  much  better 
than  that  of  Plato ^  in  tnvo  refpeiisj — • 
firft,  that  he  has  given  us  the  true 
principle  of  moral  anions  j-^randy  fer 
cqndly,  fhat  he  makes  the  proper  di-- 
Jliniiion  petivisat  our  intelle^ual  and 
animal  natures*-— Thi^  diJlin£lion 
ferves  to  explain  a  fundamental  doc-- 
tripe  of  Chriftianity^  viz.  the  IncsLr- 
n^ion.-^Itferves  alfo  to  explain  that 
paradox  of  the  Stoics j  that  the  pul* 
c^rum  apd  the  honeftum  is  the  only 
gocid  of  men.'— Every  thing  relating 
to  the  b^ppinefs  of  human  life  is  treats 
ed  of  in  th^e  Morals  of  Arifotle. — r 
He  is  particularly  full  upon  thefub- 
jeii  of  Friendfhip* — -A  new  edition  of 
(fheje  books  fhould  be  given.-^-Of  the 
political  ivorks  of  AriJiotle.^^Morals 
and  Politics  among  the  antients^ 
branches  of  the  fame  fcience.--^Arir 
flotles  political  ^^^m  not  founded  up^ 
on  vifionary  fyfiems  like  that  of  Pla-^^ 
to^  but  uponfaSi  and  experience. — A^ 
rifiotle  'wrote  alfo  two  books  upon 
Qeconomy*— 7i6^    hijlory    of  thefa 
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books  *uery  Jingular.^^Of  the  Phyfics 
of  Ariftoth. — The  philofophy  of  Na^- 
ture  is  there  to  he  found. — No  pbilo-' 
fophy  of  Naturt  among  the  moderns  ; 
— -nothing  hut  fails  of  natural  hijio^ 
ry^  calculation^   and  computation.-^ 
Our  attempts  to  philofophife  upon  na-^ 
ture  have  led  to  very  grofs  errors, ^^^ 
Great  and  important  truths  ejlahlifh^ 
ed  hy  Ariftotle  in  his  books  bf  Phyjics; 
— very  jufily^   therefore^   celebrated 
by  thefchoolmen  on  account  of  his  na^ 
tural philofophy. — Of  the  Mecaphy- 
fics  of  Ariftotle. — The  nature  of  this 
fcience. — //  is  the  Science  offciences^ 
as  it  demonjtrates  the  principles  of  all 
fciences. — Without   Metaphyftcs   ive 
cannot  be  perfeiily   learned  in  any 
fcience. — Example  of  this  in  Geome^ 
try   and  Arithmetic. — Another    ex- 
ample in  the  cafe  of  Logic^-r^alfo  of 
natural  philofophy. — Theology,  th(t 
higheft  part   of  Metaphyftcs, — 77?^ 
Theology  of  Plato  morefuhlime  thati 
that  of  Ariflotle. — The  Theology  of 
Ariftotle^  fo  far  as  it  goes^  a  pure 
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fyJUm  (f  Thei/kty  but  defeiitHH  in  two 
great  points  i^'^firft^  the  Providence 
of  God  over  all  his  nvorks  not  affert^ 
ed : — He  is  reprefented  as  pajjing  his 
ivhole  time  in  contemplation. — This 
a  kind  of  Epicurean  God. — RejeBs 
'  the  popular  religion  of  his  country. — 
The  other  refpeii  in  'which  his  Theo- 
logy  is  deficient^  is,  that  he  does  not 
make  God  the  Author  of  the  material 
ivorld,  but  only  the  Mover  of  it^^^^ 
does  not  derive  from  him  even  the 
minds  that  animate  this  voorld.  352 

4.  ^eries  concerning  Philqfophy.         419 

5.  The  HalicarnaJJian  s  trcatift  of  Com-^ 
pofttion  is  confined  to  the  found  of  the 
Greek  language.'^ In  this  a  great  va^- 
riety.'-^Of  the  voivels  in  Greek.-^ 
All  the  vocal  founds  pojftble^  in  that 
language.  —  That  not  the  cafe  of  ^- 
very  language. — Hoiv  there  came  to 
be  7  vonvels  reckoned  by  the  Greek 
grammarians. — Of  the  variety  of  con-- 
fonants  in  Greek  i^^the  fyllables  con* 
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JeqmnxPf  ^try  v^rioui.^^Of  the  Greek 
accents  upon  fylkihles  ;-^the/e  helie^ 
'ued  by  fame  not  to  exift  i^^proof 
fromfaii  of  their  exiflence. — Of  long 
and  fhort  fyllahles  in  Greek  i^ome 
long  f y liable s^  hnger  than  others^  and 
fome  fhort  fyllables^  fhorter  than  o^ 
thers.^^T^he  Halicarnqffian^ s  account 
of  long  and  fhort  Jy liable s^  that  is^  of 
the  rhythm  of  language^  more  di-- 
flinSl  than  Cicer^s  account^-^Offyl* 
lables  ivords  are  made^  and  of  'words 
fentences^  vuuith  all  the  variety  ofpe^ ' 
riods  and  members  of  periods. ^^Of  the 
^wonderful  variety  and  beauty  of  the 
compofition  in  Greek.-^That  beauty 
nvas  fill  greater  'when  Homer  nvrote^ 
and  'when  greater  liberty  was  ufed 
'with  'words,— T!he  'variety  of  ar'^ 
rangementj  'which  the  fyntax  of  the 
Greek  language  permit s^  adds  'won^ 
derfully  to  the  beauty  oj  found  in  the 
Greek  compofition^  and  alfo  to  the 
fenfc^Of  'what  is  called  the  natu- 
ral order  of  'words  ^-^that  does  not 
inakt  the  beauty  of  compofition.'^^Of 
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the  wondetful  beauty  of  the  Orations 

.  of  Demofthenes  pronounced  by  himfelf 
— STw^  things  required  to  make  aper- 

feSi  Jile  i-^that  it  fhould  be  both 
beautiful  and  pleafant. — Of  the  dif- 

ference  betwixt  the  two. — Four  things 
required  to  make  a  ftile  both  beautiful 
and  pleafant^  fofar  as  concerns  the 

founds  n)iz.  melody,  rhythm,  variety, 
and  what  is  decent  and  proper. — Of 
each  of  thefe  in  order* — The  Rhythm 
much  injijledupon; — examples  of  good 
and  bad  rhythm. — Alfo  much f aid  up-^ 
on  the  TO  srpgTroy,  and  illujltated  by 
examples  from  Homer. — Of  the  Me^ 
lody  of  fpeech^ — how  dijlinguifhed 
.  from  the  melody  of  muftCy — not  redu'- 
cible  to  rules.'^Of  the  three  different 
charaSiers^  the  auftere,  the  florid, 
and  the  middle. — Examples  of  thefe 

from  different  authors.  —  Two  curious 

problems  :— imo,  Hoiv  prqfe  is  to  be 
made  like  to  n;erfc* — 2do,  Hoiv  ^erfe 
is  to  be  made  like  to  profe .f—The frjl 
a  myfiery  in  his  time^ — yet  to  be  con- 
ceived even  by  us. -'^Examples  from 
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Dcfnofihenes.-^Tbis  can  only  be  done 
in  a  language  which  has  the  rhythm 
of  long  andjhortfyllabks ; — not  there- 
fore in  Engli/hy  except  the  diSlion  be 
poetical — Of  making  prof e  of^uerfe.^^ 
This  explained  by  the  Ihlicamqffian 
in  a  paffage  tranflated  from  him.^— 
MiltofCs  verfe  the  perfeSlion  of  that 
Jiile  in  Englifhr—Next  to  MiltorCs  is 
that  of  Dr  ArmJlrong.^Mr  Pope^s 
"verfes  njery  different.^^Obje^ions  to 
MiltotCs  'uerfijication  anpivered. — 
^his  work  of  the  Halicamajftan^  the 
mofl  elegant  compojition  in  the  didac- 
ticftile. — Many  errors  in  the  text  to 
f>f  correlied.        .         «         -         437 
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C   H   A   P,     I. 

Of  the  Roman  biftory^  and  the  excellence  of 
theJiibjeSl  of  it  above  that  bf  thefubje^ 
of  any  other  hiftory^  even  of  that  of  Her o^ 
dotus. — The  two  compared  together. — 
The  progrefs  of  the  Roman  State  from 
the  fmallefi  beginnings. — Difference  in 
that  refpeSl  betwixt  Rome  and  the  king^ 
Vol.  V.  A 
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doms  of  Afta.-'^T^hc  beginnings  of  the 
kingdoms  nvbereofnve  know  not^  ive  learn 
from  the  Roman  hiJlory.—The  infiitu* 
tions  and  manners  by  njohich  they  became 
fo  great ; — alfo  the  vices  by  ivhich  they 
felL — Comparifon  betwixt  the  Roman  hi* 
Jtory  and  the  hijlory  of  modern  nations  in 
later  time sr^PaJfage  from  Milton  on  that 
fubjeSl. — Of  thofe  who  have  nvritten  the 
hijlory  of  Rome^  beginning  nvith  Livy.^^ 
His  plan  very  extenJive.^^His  preface 
Jhows  that  he  kneiv  the  fruit  that  ivas 
to  be  reaped  from  thejludy  of  the  Roman 
hijlorj^.^'^l'he  charaHer  of  Livy^  as  he 
has  exhibited  himfelf  in  his  hiftory^  is  ve* 
ry  amiable. — He  has  done  this  not  impro^ 
perly.^-^He  pafticularly/hows  himfelf  ta 
he  religious  by  the  reflexions  he  makes  upon 
the  religion  ,of.  the  Romans  i-^extraordi-- 
itary  examples  of  their  regard  for  the  re-- 
ligion  of  an  oath. — One  renvard  he  then^ 
tions  of  his  labours  in  ^writing  his  hiflory^ 
that  it  turns  his  eyes  from  the  mifcries  of 
his  own  times  ; — application  of  this  to 
the  prefent  times.-'^His  obfervation  upon 
the  depopulation  of  Italy  ^  even  in  his  time; 
— much  greatit  in  after  times. ^Of  the 
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Jreefpirit  which  Livy  hasjhown  in  the 

reprefentations  he  has  given  of  the  mife* 

ries  of  his  time. — This  compared  ivith  the 

reprefentations  given  of  thofe  times  by  the 

poets  aud flatterers  of  Auguflus.^Of  the 

faults  in  Livy^s  hiftory ; — and  firft  as  to 

thofe  of  the  matter. — His  hiftory  ofthefirfl 

ages  of  Rome  under  the  kings  very  deficient^ 

particularly  as  to  the  reign  of  Romulus 

and  his  great  nvar  'with  the  Veijentes. 

— Enlarges  upon  nothing  but  vuhat  he  can 

adorn  nvith  fpeeches  and  defcriptions  ;— 

example  of  this  in  the  cafe  of  the  ivar 

betwixt  the  Romans  and  the  Sabines^  and 

the  union  with  ivhich  it  'was  concluded. — 

His  account  of  that  tranfaSlion  compared 

'with  the  HalicarnaJ/ian  s. -^Material  cir-- 

cumflances  omitted  by  Livy^  but  'which 

arefupplted  by  the  Halicarnafftan^  in  the 

ftory  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiqtii.^-No 

flory  altogether  feigned  by  Livy^  tho  cir^ 

cum/lances  of  embellijhment  may  be  added. 

— Scrupulous  in  examining  the  evidence 

of  fa6ls. — Difference  in  that  refpeSl  be-- 

twixt  him  and  He^or  Boece^  the  Scotch 

hiftorian. — Of  the  ftile  of  Livy^'—Afault 

common  to  other  Latin  'writers ;  and  the 
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defers  of  the  language  not  to  be  imputed 

.to  him. — The  defefl  of  the  ivant  of  an 
article  fupplifd :  by  Livy  infuchaivay 
as  to  make  the  fentence  net  intelligible  to 
a  mere  Latin  fcholar , — -Injlances  of  this 
kind.-— Of  thefhort  cuty  and  obfcurity  of 
thejiileof  Livy. — This  he  learned  in  the 
School  of  Declamation^  'where  obfcurity 
nvas  Jludied^  as  ivell  asfhort  fmartfen^ 

,  tences.—lnjlances  ofhisjhort  abrupt  Jlilex 
--^not  in  his  narrative  only^  but  in  his 
harangues  \—fofond  of  it^  that  he  gives 
up  the  gravity  of  the  hifloric file ^  and 

falls  into  fmart  familiar  converfation. — 
Progrefs  of  the  corruption  of  the  Roman 
tafle  of^txfriting^  begun  by  Sallujl^  carried 
on  by  jLlfuy^  Snd  compleated  by  Tacitus ^'-^ 
T'he  imitation  of  Tacitus  andfome  French 
^writers  very  fajhionahle  in  Britain fome 
time  ago. — But  it  is  to  he  hoped ^  from  a 
better  example  fhonvn^  it  voill  be  entirely 
difufed* — Of  the  obfcurity  of  Livy^s  Jlile. 
— TvDo  or  three  examples  of  that. — His 

file  compared^  in  point  of  perfpicuity^ 
with  thofe  of  the  Halicarnaffian^  and  of 
Julius  Caefar* — The  ftile  of  hisfpeeches 
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is  not  goQd^  the  matter  of  them  is  excels 
lent. 


I  PROCEED  now,  according  to  the  me-» 
thod  propofed  in  the  end  of  the  laft 
volume,  to  fpeak  of  the  hiftory  of  Rome, 
and  of  feveral  authors  Greek  and  Latin, 
who  have  written  that  hiftory,  the  fub- 
je£t  of  which  I  think  is  ftill  more  ex-^ 
cellent  than  that  of  Herodotus'  hiftory. 
The  fubjea  indeed  of  Herodotus  is  fo  far 
n^pre  various  that  it  takes  in  the  hiftory 
of  inany  nations,  all  that  were  known  in 
his  time>  and  dowo  to  the  age  immediately 
before  that  in  whioH/he  lived;  and  it  con- 
eludes  with  a  war-  which,  for  the  works 
preparatory  to  it,  the  number  of  xxxtrx  em- 
ployed in  it,  and  the  importance  of  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  it,  is  the  greateft  event  in  the  hiftory 
of  man*  But  the  hiftory  of  none  of  thofc 
many  nations  is  fo  well  known,  or  fo  in-^ 
tercfting  as  the  hiftory  of  Rome,  which 
produced  the  greateft  empire  that  ever 
was  on  earth.  And  as  to  the  great  event 
which  is  the  cataftrophe  of  Herodotus's  hi- 
ftory, it  was  but  a  fingle  war  decidcdLby 


« 
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three  fea*fights,  and  one  battle  at  land, 
(for  the  defence  of  Thermopylae  by  the 
300  Spartans  cannot  be  called  a  battle) ; 
whereas  in  the  Roman  hiftory  we  have 
numbers  of  great  wars  and  famous  battles 
not  eafy  to  be  counted  ;  and  there  is  no 
hiftory  fo  diftinguiftied,  and  adorned  witlji 
illuftrious  charaders,  that  (hine  like  lights 
in  the  dark,  and  thipw  a  fplendor  upon  it^ 
which  illuminates  this  h^Qory  more  thaqk 
any  othert 

But  what  makes  the  Roman  ftoiy  a 
more  inftru£tive  and  entertaining  fubje£t  of 
hiftory  than  that  of  any  other  people,  is, 
that  we  can  trace  this  mighty  empire  back 
to  as  low  a  beginning  as  that  of  any  ftate 
we  read  of,  It  was  originally  a  fmall  co- 
lony from  no  great  city,  namely,  ^I6a 
Longa;  and  its  territory  at  firft  was  not 
of  the  extent  of  many  a  private  eftate  in 
Great  Britain.  Of  this  territory  each  citizen 
had  for  his  fhare  tivojugera^  that  is,  about 
an  acre  and  a  half.  Their  firft  wars,  as  Vale- 
rius Maximus  tells  us*,  were  within  feven 

*  Dc  Animi  Moderatione,  lib.  4.  cap.  i,  fcft.  10. 
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miles  of  their  city.  And  the  force  with  which 
they  waged  thofe  wars  was  no  more  than 
3000  foot,  and  about  30ohorfe^;  a  much 
lefs  force  than  many  Scotch  barons  could 
have  brought  to  the  field,  one  of  whorn^ 
the  Earl  of  Douglas,  ufed  to  travel  thro* 
the  country  in  time  of  peace  with  a  reti- 
nue of  a 000  horfe.  Now  the  empires  of 
Afia,  of  which  Herodotus  fpeaks,  namely, 
the  empire  of  the  Aflyrians,  the  Medes, 
and  the  Perfians,  we  cannot  trace  from 
ftlch  fmall  beginnings,  tho*,  no  doubt, 
there  was  a  time  when  there  were  as  fmall 
dates  in  Ada  as  the  Roman  ;  but  we  have 
no  records  of  Afia,  till  arts  and  civility 
were  far  advanced  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
nor  confequently  till  there  were  wars  and 
'  conquefts,  by  which  great  kingdoms  are 
formed.  And,  accordingly,  all  we  know 
of  Afia,  in  very  antient  times,  is,  that  a 
great  king  of  Aflyria  conquered  a  great 
part  of  it ;  then  the  Medes  conquered  the 
Aflyrians ;  and,  laftly,  the  Perfians  the 
Medes.  Whereas  we  know,  that  the  Ro- 
mans, from  the  fmall  beginnings  I  have 

* 

-    ]*  Dionyf.  Halicarnaf.  lib.  a.  cap.  i4. 
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it  fell.  But,  even  in  their  fall,  we  muft  ad- 
mire this  great  people ;  for  the  vices  of  the 
Romans,  as  well  as  their  virtues,  feem  to 
be  fomething  above  humanity  *. 

Fiomall  thefe  confiderations,  I  think  we 
may  conclude,  that  the  world  has  never 
furnifhed  fuch  a  fubje£t  for  hiftory  as  the 
Roman  ftate.  And,  what  may  convince 
the  reader,  more  perhaps  than  any  thing  I 
have  faid,  of  the  excellency  of  this  fubjeft- 
of  hiftory,  let  him  compare  the  Roman  hi- 
ftory with  the  hiftory  of  fome  modern  na- 
tions in  Europe  for  thefe  laft  50  or  60 
years,  which  is  fuch,  that  I  am  perfuaded 
no  man  of  genius  or  learning  will  deign 
to  write  it :  And  then  we  may  apply  to  it 
what  Milton  fays  of  the  want  of  records 
in  the  barbarous  ages:  *  Perhaps,'  fays  he, 

•  difefteem  and  contempt  of  the  public  af- 

•  fairs  then  prefent,  as  not  worth  record- 

•  ing,  might  partly  be  in  caufe.    Certainly, 

•  ofttimes,  we  fee,  that  wife  men,  and  of 
^  beft  abilities,  have  forborn  to  write  the 

•  ads  of  their  own  days,  while  they  be- 
^  held,  with  a  juft  loathing  and  difdain, 

•  Sec  what  I  have  faid  of  the  Romans  in  the  laft 
chapter  of  vol.  3.  of  this  work. 
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not  only  how  unworthy,  how  pervcrfe, 
how  corrupt,  but  often  how  ignoble,  how 
petty,  how  below  all  hiftory,  the  perfons 
and  their  adtions  were,  who,  either  by 
fortune,  or .  fome  rude  election,  had  at- 
tained, as  a  roi;e  judgment  and  ignominy 
upon  the  land,  to  have  chief  fway  in 
managing  the  commonwealth  *•' 

I  come  now  to  fpeak  of  the  hiftorians 
Greek  and  Latin^  who  have  treated  this  fo 
excellent  fubjedl.  .  And  I  will  begin  with 
the  Roman  hiftorian  Livy,  whofe  plan  was 
more  extenfive  than  that  of  any  other  I 
Bxall  mention  ;  for  he  intended,  and  did 
adlually  write  the  whole  hiftory  of  Rome 
for  the  fpace  of  above  700  years,  from  the 
foundation  of  the  city  down  to  the  age  of 
Auguftus,  in  whi<:h  he  lived.  In  his  pre- 
face, which  is  a  piece  of  admirable  compo- 
fition,  he  praifes,  I  think  moft  juftly,  the 
people  whofe  hiftory  he  is  to  write  :  *  Cae^ 
*  terum  aut  me  amor  negotii  fufcepti  fallit ^ 

*  Milton's  Preface  to  his  Hijlory  of  England^  the 
whole  of  which  I  would  advife  every  reader  to  perufe, 
who  has  any  tafte  for  the  elegance  of  antient  compofi- 
tion^  and  defires  to  know  how  far  it  may  he  imitated 
in  Englifh. 


••  % 
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*  ai4i  nulla  u/quam  refpublica  nee  major ^  net. 

*  fanniorj  nee  bonis  exemplis  ditior  fuit : 

*  Nee  in  quam  civitatem  tarn /era  avaritia 

*  luxuriaque  immigraverint :    Nee  ubi  tan- 

*  tus  ac  tarn  diu  pauper t at i  ac  parjiihoniae 

*  honosfuerit.     Adeo^  quanto  rerum  minus^ 

*  tanto  minus  cupidttatis  erat*  And  he 
knew  perfedly  well  the  fruit  that  was  tq 
be  reaped  from  reading  the  hiftory  of  the 
fall,  as  well  as  the  rife  of  fuch  a  people  ; 
for,  in  the  fame  preface,  there  is  the  fol^ 
lowing  paflage  :  *  Ad  ilia  mihiprofe  quif- 

que  acriter  intendat  animum^  quae  vita^ 
qui  mores  fuerint :  Per  quos  "uiros^  ^^^^Hf: 
que  artibus^  domi  militiaeque^  et,  partum  et 
auSlum  imperiumjit.  Labente  deinde  pau-- 
latim  difciplina^  velut  dejidentes  primq 
mores  fequatur  animo ;  deinde  ut  magis 
magi/que  lapjijint;  turn  ire  coeperint  prae^ 
cipites :  Donee  ad  haec  tempora^  quibus. 
nee  *vitia  nojlray.nec  remedia  pati  pojfumus^ 
perventum  ejl.  Hoc  illud  eft  praecipue 
in  cognitione  rerum  falubre  et  frugiferum^ 
omnis  te  exempli  document  a  in  illuftripo^ 
Jit  a  monumento  intueri :  Inde  tibi  tuaeque, 
reipublicae^  quod  imitere^  eapias :  Indefoe^ 
dum  inceptu,  foedum  exitUy  quod  vites.} 


.m^ 
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Here  we  have  the  moral  of  his  hiftory,  the 
phief  thing  to  be  conf)dered  in  every  worfc^ 
very  well  fet  forth.   ' 

The  charafl;er  of  this  hiftorian,  I  think, 
is  nxoft  amiable ;  for,  in  the  courfe  of  this 
hiftory,  he  has  fhown  himfelf  religious,  a 
lover  of  virtue,  and  who  had  fenfe  and 
philofophy  enough  to  prefer  the  firft  ages 
of  Rome,  and  the  antient  parfimony  and 
limplicity  of  manners,  to  all  the  wealth  and 
luxury,  the  pomp  and  grandeur  of  Rome 
in  the  days  of  Auguftus,  (who  boafted,  that 
of  a  brick  he  had  made  it  a  marble  city  *) 
and  to  their  wide  extended  empire  at  that 
time-  The  rule  of  writing  hiftory,  no 
doubt,  is,  that  an  hiftorian  fhould  not  ap- 
pear in  his  own  work  any  more  than  an  e- 
pic  or  a  tragijc  poet.  It  is  the  bufinefs 
of  an  orator  to  exhibit  himfelf  as  a 
good  man,  and  friendly  to  thofe  to  whom 
he  fpeaks ;  for  the  charafter  of  the  orator, 
as  Ariftotle  has  told  us,  i$  one  topic  of  per- 
fuafion  t :  Whereas  the  reader  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  character  of  the  hiftprian. 

•  Suetonius^  in  Vita  AuguJlL 
f  Ariftot.  Rhetoric. 


•         • 
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Neverthelefs,  if  an  hiftorian  can  naturally, 
and  without  affedation,  introduce  obferva- 
tions  upon  men  and  manners,  and  compare 
the  times  of  which  he  is  writing  with  bet- 
ter or  worfe  times,  and  thereby  fhow  his 
own  fentiments  arid  opinions  to  be  fuch  as 
a  good  man  ought  to  have,  I  think  he  is 
not  only  pardonable,  but  commendable. 
Now,  this  Livy  has  done,  more,  I  think, 
than  any  other  hiftorian  I  know. 

And  firft,  as  to  his  fentiments  upon  reli« 
gion,  he  has  given  us  a  very  fine  refledion 
comparing  the  manners  of  the  Romans 
in  antient  times  with  thofe  of  the  fame 
people  in  his  time  ;  and  he  has  introduced 
it  very  properly  upon  occafion  of  the  tri- 
bunes endeavouring  to  perfuade  the  peo-* 
pie,  that  they  were  not  bound  by  their 
military  oath  to  follow  the  conful  Quindius 
Gncinnatus  to  the  field,  becaufe  he  was  a 
private  man,  when  they  took  that  oath. 
This  argument  from  their  own  magiftrates, 
and  tending  too  to  perfuade  them  to  follow 
their  own  inclinations,  by  not  doing  what 
they  were  very  averfe  to  do,  one  fhould 
have  thought,  could  not  have  fI^iled  of 
fuccefs.    But  fuch  was  the  reverence  at 
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that  time  for  the  religion  of  an  oath,  that 
they  had  no  regard  to  this  cavil  of  the  tri- 
bunes, as  Livy  very  properly  calls  it :  Up- 
on which  he  fays,  ^  Nondum  baec^  quae  nunc 

*  tenet  feculum^    negligentia  DeUm  vene^ 

*  rat:  Nee  interpret ando  Jibi  qui/que  jusju-^ 

•  randum  et  leges  aptasfaciebat^fedfuot 

•  potius  mores  ad  ea  accommodabat  */ 

In  another  paffage  f  he  gives  us  an  ex* 
ample  of  their  reverence  for  their  military 
oath,  and  of  the  feverity  of  the  difcipllne 
of  their  armies,  fuch  as  I  believe  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  hiftory  of  any  other  nation. 
In  the  283  year  of  Rome  there  happened  a 
moft  violent  contention  betwixt  the  patri- 
cians and  plebeians,  upon  the  fubje£t  of 
the  eledlion  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people. 
Before  that  time,  they  had,  from  their  firft 
inftitution,  been  always  eleded  in  the  co* 
mitia  centuriata^  the  fame  in  Vi^hich  the 
confuls  were  elected ;  and  where  the  patri- 
cians,  by  their  property  and  their  influence 
with  their  clients  and  dependents,  had  a 
great  weight ;  fo  that  they  had  commonly 
one  or  more  of  the  tribunes  in  their  inte- 

*  Lib.  3.  cap.  20* 
t  Lib^  2.  cap.  59. 
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reft  .  To  prevent  this,  the  plebeians  infift- 
ed,  that  a  law  fhould  pafs^  orderidg  the  e- 
ledion  of  tribunes  to  be  by  the  cdmitid 
tributa^  where  every  free  citizen  had  an  e- 
qiial  vote,  i^rithout  regard  to  his  fortune. 
This  law  the  patricians  oppofed  moft  vehe- 
mently.    And,  at  the  head  of  the  oppofi- 
tion,  they  fet  Appius  Claudius,  whom  they 
procured  to  be  name;d  conful.    According- 
ly, hfe  oppofed  the  puffing  of  this  law  with 
fo  much  vehemence,  that,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  wifdom  of  the  fenate,  and  the 
moderation  of  his  colleague,  things  would 
have  come  to  extremity;  and  there  would 
have  been  violence  and  bloodfhed  eveti  id 
the  comitia.     But  the  fpirit  of  the  people 
was  raifed  to  fuch  a  height,  that  the  patri^ 
cians  were  obliged  to  yidd,  and  the  law 
was  paflfed ;  and  indeed  ther&  feemed  t6 
be  fome   reafon   that   the   people  fhould 
have  the    eleftion   of    their  own   magi- 
ilrates.     After  this,  Appius  Claudius,  the 
conful,  was  fent  at  the  head  of  an  army 
into  the  country  of  the  Volfci,  who  were 
then  at  war  with  the  Romans.  There^  being 
H  mail  of  a  mod  violent  ahd  imperious 
difpofition,  full  of  the  hereditary  hatrecl 
his  faoufe  bore  to  the  plebeians,^  and  tn^ 
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flamed  befidei  by  the  animofity  which  the 
people  and  their  tribunes  had  (hoWn  againfl: 
him  in  the  bufinefs  of  the  law,  he  exercifed 
military  difcipline  with  the  greateft  fevcrity, 
and  in  fucb  a  manner  as  to  (how  plainly 
that  he  was  more  guided  by  paflioa  and 
hatred  to  the  plebeians,  than  by  that  pru- 
dence which  became  a  general.  The  con<^ 
fequence  of  this  Was,  that,  in  a  battle 
which  he  had  with  the  Volfci,  the  Romans 
yielded  the  viSory,  and  fhamefully  fled 
to  their  camp,  arid  made  no  refiftance 
till  the  Volfci  iittacked  their  intrench ments, 
l^ehich  they  defended,,  riot  chuflng  to  fub- 
init  to  the  fliame  and  lofs  of  having  their 
camp  and  their  whole  baggage  taketi.  The 
hext  day  AppiUs  was  perfuaded  by  his 
lieuteilants  and  the  tribunes  of  legions  to 
leave  the  enemy's  country,  and  to  retire  to 
the  Roman  territories.  As  they  were  re- 
tiring^ the  Volfci  attacked  them  :  And  the 
Romans,  inRead  of  defending  themfelves, 
ran  away  fhamefully,  and  threw  down 
their  arms.  The  conful,  after  having  in 
Vain  tried  to  make  his  ttoops  (land,  when 
he  had  got  out  of  the  enemy's   country 

called  them  together,  and,  alking  what  was 
Vol.  V.  C 
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become  of  their  arms  and  ilandards, 
all  the  ftandard*bearers  he  whipt  and 
cut  oflF  their  heads ;  and  the  reft  of  the 
army  he  decimated.  To  which  punifh- 
ment  they  quietly  fubmitted  *.  That  with 
fuch  military  difcipline  the  Ramans  (hould 
conquer  the  world,  is  not  to  be  wondered. 

What  he  fays  in  his  preface  fhows  that 
he  had  the  opinion  I  have  mentioned  of 
the  ftate  of  Rome  in  his  own  time,  fplen- 
did  and  magnificent  as  it  then  appeared  to 
be,  compared  with  its  antient  ftite*  It  is 
where  he  fpeaks  of  one  fruit  he  (hould  reap 
from  his  labours  in  the  great  work  he  had 
undertaken  :  *  Ego^  contra  hoc  quoque  labo* 

*  ris  ptaemium  petam^  ut  me  a  confptHu 

*  maloruniy  quae  nojira  tot  per  annos  'uidit 

*  aetasy  ^tantijper,  certe  dum  prifca  ilia  tot  a 
'  mente  repeto^  avertam^  omnis  expers  curae^ 

*  quae  fcribentu  animum,  etji  nonfleilere  a 

*  "uero^foHcitum  tamen  efficerepojfit^  And 
it  is  certainly  one  fruit,  which  every  m^an 
of  genius  and  learning,  who  lludies  antient 
hiftory,  reaps,  that  he  turns  his  eyes  from 

*  Livy^  lib.  2.  cap.  59. 
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the  mifery  and  futility  of  modern  times, 
to  better  ages  and  nations  where  he  can 
live  and  converfe  with  the  heroes  and  fages 
of  antient  times.  For  n^y  own  part,  I  think 
I  can  fay'of  myfelf,  while  reading  the  Ro- 
man hiftory,  what  Livy  fays  of  himfelf 
while  writing  it,  that  my  mindfome  ivay 
becomes  antient?^ ;  befides  enjoying  the  plea- 
fure  above  mentioned,  I  flatter  myfelf, 
that,  by  rea4ing  the  adlions  and  ftudying 
the  charaiders  of  thofe  great  and  good  men, 
I  become  a  better  man  myfelf,  and  feel  a 
difpoiition  to  imitate  them  as  much  as  my 
inferior  abilities  and  lower  rank  in  life  will 

permitt. 

"^  Lib.  43.  cap.  13. 

t  I  heard-the  late  Lord  Chatham  fay  in  the  Houfc 
of  Commons,  that  the  moft  inftruftive  book  he  ever 
read  was  Plutarch's  Liyes :  And  I  am  perfuaded,  that 
it  was  by  ftudying  and  admiring  thofe  Lives  ^hat  he 
became  the  greateii  man  of  his  ^ge,  and  was  enabled 
by  his  councils  to  raife  the  glory  of  the  Britifh  arms  to 
fuch  a  height,  and  to  make  of  one  of  the  fmalleft  king- 
doms in  Europe  a  great  empire^  as  great  as  the  Roman 
cvep  in  extent  of  land-territory ;  for  it  comprehended, 
befides  Britain  and  Ireland,  feveral  Weft  India  iil^ds, 
a  great  part  of  the  Continent  of  North  America,  and^ 
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I  could  dwell  ^tith  pleafure  much  long- 
er upon  the  virtues  of  this  princeps  terra^ 
rum  popuhfs^  as  they  are  very  properly  call- 
ed by  their  hiflorian,  who  excelled  all  the 
people  that  ever  exifted  in  arms  and  go- 
vernment, and  1  may  add  in  laws ;  for  they 
were  the  only  nation  of  antiquity,  which 


greater  than  all  the  countries  I  have  naoxed^  (as  great  as 
one  half  of  Europe),  our  poiTeffions  in  India,  to  which 
the  arms  of  the  Romans  never  reached.  And.  wheq 
to  fuch  an  extent  of  land-territory  we  add  our  domi- 
nion by  fea,  which  extended  from  pole  to  pole,  it  may 
be  faid  to  have  been  an  empire  very  much  greater. 
What  the  ftatie  of  the  nation  is  now,  after  it  came  to  be 
governed  by  other  men  and  other  councils,  it  would  be 
invidious  and  unpleafant  to  mention,  as  well  as  foreign 
to  the  purpofe.of  this  work.  I  will  only  add,  that  I 
hope  his  (on,  Mr  Pitt,  who  has  inherited  his  virtue,  ge- 
nius, and  eloquence,  will  retrieve  our  affairs  as  much  as 
is  poiEble,  confidering  our  lofs  of  territory,  of  military 
glory,  and  reputation  in  Europe,  and  the  almoft  bank- 
rupt (late  of  our  finances,  which  he  has  already  reefta- 
bli(hed  beyond  what  could,  have  been  believed  in  fo 
fhort  a  time.  I  will  fay  no  more  on  this  fubjeA,  ex- 
cept to  give  an  advice  to  thofe  who  oppofe  him,  in  ^ 
line  of  Virgil  J 

•  Hunc  faltem  everfo  juvenem  fuccurrere  faeclq 

*  Ne  prohibetc.* 
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GoiBpiled  a  fyftem  of  the  laws  of  privAte 
property.  #This  they  did  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  Greek  philofophy,  after  that  phi- 
lofophy  was  introduced  aniotlg  them ;  aqd 
upon  thefe  priqciples  have  made  a  code  of 
laws,  fo  juftly  admired  by  all  the  nations 
of  Europe  who  ftudy  it,  and  which  it  ia 
the  boafl  of  Scotland  to  have  for  their 
common  law.  But  reflexions  of  this  kind 
would  carry  me  too  far  from  my  purpofe ; 
and  I  return  (o  Livy. 

There  is  another  pafHige  concerning  re-» 
ligion  which  I  will  mention.  It  is,  where 
hp  relates  the  prodigies  that  preceded  the 
lail  Macedonian  war,  for  which  he  thought 
it  was  not  improper  in  the  age  in  which  he 
lived  to  make  the  following  apology:  *  I  am 
^  not  ignorant,'  fays  he,  *  that  all  this  will  be 
*  thought  vain  and  trifling  in  an  age  when 
'  fuch  events  are  quite  negleded.  It  is  from 
^  the  fame  fpirit  which  makes  men  to  believe 
^  that  the  gods  take  no  care  of  human  af- 
^  fairs,  that  thefe  prodigies  are  not  public- 
^  ly  noticed  and  recorded.  For  my  own 
f  part/  continues  he,  ^  I  do  not  know  how 
^  it  happens,  but  while  I  write  of  antient 
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*  times  my  mind  fome  way  becomes  an-* 
^  tient.  And  befides  I  make  jt  a  matter 
^  of  confcience  not  to  refufe  a  place  in  my 

*  hiftory  to  thofe  prodigies  which  pur  an- 

*  ceftors,  the  wifeft  of  men,  entered  into 
^  the  public  records,   and  expiated   with 

*  much  trouble  and  expencc  *•' 

I  have  elfewhere  obferved  f ,  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  hiftorian  to  inculcate 
that  prime  virtue  of  piety,  without  which 
no  other  virtue  can  be  perfedt,  nor  can 
there  be  any  real  happinefs  among  men. 
And  I  have  fhown,  that  not  only  the  hi-^ 
ftorians,  but  the  great  poets,  epic  and  tra- 
gic, among  the  antients,  have  made  it  the 
moral  of  their  pieces,  that  the  Gods  govern 
the  affairs  of  men,  and  dired  the  events  of 
human  life.  When  I  compare,  in  this  re- 
fped:,  fuch  religious  hiftorians  as  Herodo- 
tus and  Livy  with  fome  of  our  later  hifto- 
rians, I  am  difpofed  to  believe  (and  I  am 
afraid  I  am  not  much  miftaken)  that  theib 

*  Lib.  43.  cap.  13. 
t  Volt  4.  p.  441. 
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do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  God,  or  that 
his  providence  fuperintends  and  direds  the 
affairs  of  men,  as  well  as  the  operations  of 
nature.  Such  authors,  who  have;  formed 
this  unfortunate  opinion,  I  would  advife,  if 
they  will  write,  to  apply  themfelves  to  fomc 
work  of  lefs  gravity  or  dignity  than  hiftory* 
They  may  write  copies  of  vcrfes,  political 
pamphlets,  magazines,  and  reviews;  or,  if 
they  will  attempt  to  rife  to  any  work  of 
genius,  may  write  comedy^  which,  as  it  is 
only  a  reprefentation  of  common  life,  and 
of  the  ridiculous  of  that  life,  which  is  com- 
monly the  cafe  of  our  modern  comedy,  has 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  religion,  and  is 
only  fitted 


rifu  diducere  riftum 


Auditoris  ;* 


-** 


♦  Horat.  fat.  lo.  lib.  i.  v.  7.— -In  the  comedies 
of  Terence,  which  are  imitations  of  thofe  of  Menander 
and  other  writers  of  the  later  Greek  comedy,  there  is 
not  any  one  paSage,  as  far  as  I  remember,  that  can 
move  a  laugh.  They  are  all  natural  and  inftruftivc 
imitations  of  common  life,  without  any  mixture  of  the 
ridiculous.  See  what  I  have  faid  upon  the  fubjeA  of 
modem  comedy,  vol.  3.  of  this  work,  p.  346*    The 
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but,  to  give  up  altogether  the  attempt 
to  write  any  poetry  of  a  higher  kind,  or 
even  profe,  fucht  as  hiftory  ot  philofophy. 

In  confirmation  of  what  I  have  faid  of 
his  preferring  the  anticnt  ftate  of  Rome  to 
its  then  ftate  under  Auguftus  *,  I  will  qtiorc 
here  a  paflage  which  fhows  what  he 
thought  in  general  of  the  ftate  of  the  coun- 
try of  Italy  in  thofe  antient  times,  compared 
with  what  it  was  in  his  time.  The  paflagc  . 
is  in  his  fixth  book,  cap.  12,  and  I  think 
it  the  more  remarkable  that  it  confirms 
the  truth  of  what  Plihy,  the  elder,  has 
i)bferved  of  the  defolatioh  of  Italy  in  his 
time.     He  fays,  that  in  antient  Latium, 


jfable^  which  is  the  chief  part  of  eVery  dramatic  work^ 
is  very  much  laboured  in  thefe  comedies.  And  it  is 
reported  of  Menander,  who  wrote  above  a  hundred  of 
them,  that  he  uied  to  fay,  that,  after  he  had  invented 
and  arranged  the  £able,  the  fentiments  and  verification 
coft  him  very  little  trouble.  How  defeftive  our  c©me- 
dies  as  well  as  our  tragedies  are,  in  the  fable,  every  man, 
tirho  has  the  idea  of  a  piece  or  whole^  and  who  has  ftu- 
died  the  philofophy  of  poetry  in  Ariftotlc,  mtift  know. 

•  p.  13. 
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a  country  of  only  50  Roman  miles  in 
length,  and  of  no  great  breadth,  there  were 
no  lefs  than  ^3  nations,  of  which  in  his 
time  there  was  not  a  veftige  *.  Livy  in 
this  pafTage  tells  us,  that  hone  of  the  an-» 
tient  authors,  whom  he  had  coafulted^ 
could  account  how  the  Volfci  and  £qui 
were  able  to  recruit  their  armies  fo  foon^ 
after  being  fo  often  defeated  by  the  Ro- 
mans, tho'  they  were  all  agreed  as  to  the 
fadt.  He  gives  three  diflFerent  accounts  of 
it  J  the  laft  of  which,  and,  I  take,  the  true 
account,  is  afadt,  that  he  muft  have  known: 

*  InnumirabiU^  multitudinem  liberorum  ca^ 

*  pitttm  in  iisfuiffe  locis^  quae  nunc^  vix 

*  fethinario  Hxiguo  militis  reliiio^  fervitia 

*  Romana  abfolitudine  'uindicani.^  So  that 
the  fruii  of  all  the  great  conquefts  of  the 
Romans,  and  of  all  their  wealth  add  power^ 
was  the  defolation  of  their  country,  which 
in  later  times  was  fo  entirely  depopulated, 
that  Conftantine,  in  order  to  repcople  it, 
fettled  in  it  300,000  Sarmatians  f  • 

*  Hat.  Hift.  lib.  3.  cap.  9. 

f  Vol.  4.  of  Arit.  Metaphyfics^  lib.  a.  chap.  5. 

VoL.V.  D 
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And  here  let  me  obferve,  that  nothing^ 
can  fhow  more  the  noble  free  fpirit  of  our 
author  than  thofe  things  which  he  has  faid 
of  the  ftate  of  Rome  and  of  Italy  under 
Auguftud  Caefar,  efpecially  when  we  com- 
pare it  with  what  the  poets  and  flatterers 
of  that  Emperor^  fuch  as  Virgil  and  Ho- 
race, have  faid  of  the  pi^ofperity  which  the 
Romans  enjoyed  under  him,  who,  if  we 
believe  them,  reftored  the  golden  age  in 

Italy,  and  was  acknowledged  to  be  the 
greateft  man  they  ever  had,  or  ever  were 
to  have, 

Nil  oriturum  alias,  tAI  ortum  tale,  fatentes  *. 

The  charafter  of  this  hiftorian  is  fo  a- 
miable,  that  I  am  unwilling  to  find  any 
fault  with  his  hiftory.  But,  as  my  bufinefs 
is  not  with  the  man,  but  with  his  writings, 
I  muft  be  excufed  to  obferve  fome  things 
in  thefe,  that  1  think  faulty,  both  with  re- 
fpe£t  to  the  matter  and  the  ftile. 

As  to  the  matter,  I  muft  do*him  the  ju- 
ftice  to  fay,  that  I  do  not  believe  that  he 

•  Horat.  lib.  2.  cpift.  i.  v.  17. 
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willingly  faliified,  or  omitted  to  relate  any 
one  fad  thro'  favour  or  enmity  to  any 
man  or  party  of  men.  And,  when  he  came 
down  to  later  times,  and  related  the  civil 
war  betwixt  Cacfar  and  Pompey,  (a  part  of 
his  works  that  is  now  loll),  tho',  living  un- 
der the  reign  of  Auguilus,  he  might  be 
fufpeded  of  partiality  to  Caefar  and  his 
party,  yet,  it  is  faid,  that  his  hiftory  had 
fo  much  the  appearance  of  a  bias  to  the  o- 
ther  fide,  that  Auguftus  faid  he  was  a  Pom- 
peian.  But,  what  chiefly  I  find  fault  wiih, 
with  refpeft  to  his  matter,  is,  that  it  is  de- 
fective, and  that  he  has  given  us  not  fo 
much  the  hiftory,  as  the  abridgement  of 
the  hiftory  of  the  firft  ages  of  Rome,  and 
particularly  of  the  reigns  of  the  kings.  This 
obfervatlon  muft  ftrike  every  one  who 
compares  Livy's  hiftory  of  that  period  with 
the  HalicarnaflTan*8  hiftory  of  the  fame 
period,  particularly  as  to  the  reign  of  Ro- 
mulus, which  the  Halicarnaflian  has  made 
the  fubje£t  of  a  whole  book;  whereas  Livy 
has  defpatched  it  in  a  few  pages,  pafling  o- 
ver  fome  moft  important  tranfadions  of  his 
reign  very  flightly,  particularly  his  war 
with  the  Veijentes^  or  inhabitants  of  Veii^ 
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the  grcateft  war  in  which  he  was  engaged  j 
and  which  was  not  decided  without  three 
great  pitched  battles,  the  firft  of  which 
was  fought  the  whole  day  without  a  vic- 
tory upon  either  fide.  This  war  the  Ha- 
licarnafTian  has  related  at  confiderable 
length  ^*  But  Livy  has  difpatched  it  in 
one  (hort  .chapter  f,  and  fpeaks  only  of  one 
batde,  and  which  was  nothing  extraordi- 
nary according  to  his  account  of  it.  It  is 
only  (lories,  which  he  can  adorn  with  de- 
fcriptions  or  fpeeches,   that  he  cbufes  to 

dwell  upon  in  this  part  of  his  hiftory  j 
and,  to  make  them  a  better  fubjeCt  for  rhe- 
toric and  defcription,  he  has  added  circum- 
ftances  to  fome  of  them,  which,  I  am  pcr- 
fuaded,  had  no  foundation  in  truth.  Thus, 
for  example,  in  the  account  he  has  given 
of  the  war  of  the  Sabines  againft  Romulus, 
he  has  made  the  women,*  in  the  very  heat 
of  the  conflict,  interpofe  betwixt  the  twQ 
armies,  and,  with  tears  and  fupplicadons, 
and  a  very  fine  fpeech,  which  he  puts  in- 

•  Lib.  2.  cap.  54.  ct  fcq. 
•j-  Lib.  I.  cap.  15. 
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to  tbeir  mouths,  addreOcd  to  their  fathers 
and  hulbandsy  put  an  end  to  the  battle, 
and  make  an  immediate  peace  and  union 
betwixt  .the  two  nations.  The  narrative 
is  fo  rhetorical,  and  even  poetical,  that,  if 
it  were  true,  it  is  not  like  truth :  ^  Turn 
Sabinae  mulieres,  quarum  ex  injuria  hel- 
ium or  turn  erat,  crinibus  paflia,  fciflaque 
vefte,  viOio  malis  muliebri  pavore,  aufae 
fe  inter  tela  volantia  inferre^  ex  tranf* 
verfo  impetu  fado,  dirimere  infeilas  a- 
cies,  dirimere  iras  :  hinc  patres,  hinc  vi« 
^  ros  orantes,  Nefefanguine  nefando  foceri 
gcfurtquc  refpergerent :  nc  parricidio  ma^ 
cularent  partus  fuos^  nepotum  tlli^  lihcr^m 
hi  progeniem*  Si  affinitatis  inter  vosj  Ji 
cormuhii  pigct^  in  nos  vcrtite  iras :  nos 
caufa  bclli^  nos  vulnerum  ac  caedium  viris 
ac  parentibus  futnus*  Melius  penbimus^ 
quam  Jine  aiteris  -vefirim  viduae  out  or^ 
bae  vivetnus^  Then  he  relates  how,  in 
ponfequence  of  this  interpofition  of  the 
women,  the  peace  betwiitt  the  two  natioqs 
was  concluded  *. 


*  Lib.  X.  cap.  13. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Halicarnafiian 
has  told  us  a  very  plain  and  probable  fto- 

ry,  < without  any  tragical  peripeteia,  fuch 
as  that  of  Liyy,  relating  how  the  thing 
took  its  rife  from  the  council  of  one  wo- 
man, whom  he  names,  calling  her  Cherjt^ 
leta^  who,  he  fays,  was  a  Sabine  of  no  ob- 
fcure  family.  She,  having  propofed  the 
thing  to  Romulus  and  the  fenate,  and  ha- 
ving met  with  their  approbation,  went  in 
proceffion  to  the  camp  of  the  Sabines,  with 
other  Sabine  women  and  their  children  ; 
and,  as  both  parties  by  that  time  were 
weary  of  the  war,  having  fuffered  nearly 
equal  lofTes,  they  perfuaded  the  Sabines,  as 
they  had  done  the  Romans,  to  make 
peace  f  •  And,  as  he  relates  this  ftory  with- 
out mentioning  any  difference  of  opinion 
among  his  authors,  I  think  there  is  not  the 
lead  reafon  to  doubt  the  truth  of  it. 

There  is  another  dory  during  this  pe- 
riod of  the  reign  of  the  kings,  which  he 
has  told  at  great  length,  but  has  omitted 
fome  material   circumftances,   which  the 

t  Lib.  2*  cap.  45. 
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Halicarnafljaa  has  related.  The  fiory  I 
mean  is  the  fight  of  the  Horatii  and  Cu«- 
riatii.  In  the  beginning  of  this  ftory  Li« 
vj  has  not  mentioned  a  things  which  I 
have  no  doubt  happened,  and  whiqh  ought 
not  to  have  been  omitted,  as  it  ihtiws  how 
well  the  family  government  and  difcipline 
efiabliihed  by  Romulus,  which  I  think  was 
one  of  the^beft  of  his  many  excellent  inftt- 
tutions,  was  then  kept  up.  The  Horatii,  be- 
fore they  would  undertake  the  combat^  de- 
fired  leave  to  confult  theif  father.  And  it  was 
not  till  they  got  his  confent  and  approba- 
tion that  they  would  fight  with  their  xou- 
fms-german,  who  in  the  language  of  the 
country  were  called  their  brothers^  and  with 
whom  they  had  always  lived  as  brothers. 
And  he  has  omitted  another  circumftance 
very  moving,  that,  before  they  engaged, 
they  embraced  and  fhed  many  tears.  And 
as  to  what  happened  after  the  combat, 
when  Horatius :  killed  his  fifter,  he  has 
told  the  ftory  very  much  to  the  difad van- 
tage of  Horatius,  and  made  it,  I  think, 
not  probable ;  for  he  makes  him  kill  his  Af- 
ter only  for  lamenting  the  man  who  was 
her  coufin-german,  and  was  to  have  been 
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her  fpoufe ;.  Whereas  the  HaIicania£B«i 
iaya  that  flie  not  only  lamented  him,  but 
reproached  her  brother  with  the  moft  op- 
probrious language;  and  in  general  it  may 
be  obferved,  that  the  narrative  of  the  Ha^ 
licarnaffian,  by  being  fo  much  more  cir- 
cumftantial  than  that  of  Livy,  is  not  only 
more  conneded,  and  more  entertaining, 
but  is  realty  more  probable.  Nor  can  i 
believe,  that,  tho*  xYitfpeecbes  be  no  doubf 
all  of  his  compontion,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
Livy,  be  has  feigned  fafls^  or  related  any 
material  circumftance  that  he  did  not  find 
in  fome  one  author  or  another. 

But,  iho'  Livy  may  have  added  circum* 
ftances  to  his  dories  by  way  of  embellifb* 
ment,  or  omitted  others  that  he  ought  to 
have  mentioned,  I  do  not  believe  that  he 
has  feigned  any  one  ftory  altogether,  or 

even  that  he  defcrves  the  cenfure  of  Cali- 
gula of  being  negligent  in  his  hiftofy  * } 
but,  on  the  contrary,  I  fee  him  in  many 
pafiages  ftating  the  different  relations  of 
the  fame  fa&,  and  ftudious  to  difcover 
which  of  them  is  moft  probable,  as  in 

*  Suetonii  Ca/igu/a,  cap.  34. 


hddk  8  c^api.  26.  Ana  in  the  end  of  that 
book  he  confefles  very  freely  the  uncer- 
tainty of  hidory  as  to  fome  points,  and 
that  there  was  no  contemporary  hiftotian 
of  thofe  times,  by  whofe  authority  thefe 
controverted  points  might  be  determinecl. 
In  this  refpedy  we  may  compare  him  with 
our  Scotch  hiftorian,  Hedor  Boece,  who, 
like  hioi,  has  adorned  his  hiftory  with 
many  fpeeches^  tho\  as  the  reader  will 
eafily  believei  not  near  fo  good,  but,  as 
to  the  fads,  is  Kttle  better  than  a  mere 
fabiilift^  of  i^hich  the  intelligent  readelt 
will;  defire  nO'  other  proof  than  this,  that, 
thd*  he  tells  us  he  took  his  hiftory 
from  three  adtient  authors,  viz.  Cam(>us 
Bellus,  Verhnumdus^  and  Cofnelius  Hi* 
bernicus,  whom  no  body  but  himfelf  ever 
faw  or  heard  of,  yet  thefe  authors  pferfeft* 
I7  agree  in  their  accounts  of  h&s  whick 
are  faid  to  have  happened  in  a  reiAote  and 
barbarous  country,  more  than  three  hun*- 
dred  years  before  Chrift,  And  he  gives 
you  a  full  and  circumftantial  hiftory  of 
the  country  from  the  earlieft  times,  with- 
out intimating  the  leaft  doubt  of  any  fadt 

Vol.  V.  E 
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that  he  relates.  And  fo  much  for  the  matter 
of  Livy's  hiftory. 

As  to  \\\sjlile^  I  think  it  would  be  tin- 
juft  to  charge  upon  him  in  particular  that 
general  fault,  which  I  have  obferved  in  the 
Latin  compofition*,  rhetorical  as  well  as 
hiftorical,  of  concluding  fo  frequently  the 
periods  or  fentences,  or  members  of  fen- 
tences,  with  a  verb,  but  which  I  do  not 
obferve  is  more  frequent  in  Livy  than  in  o- 
ther  Latin  writers.  And  it  would  be  ftill 
more  unjuft  to  charge  him  with  the  de- 
fers of  the  language  in  which  he  writes, 
fach  as  the  want  of  a  prefent  participle 
paffivej  or  a  paft  participle  adive,  which 
makes  the  compolition  in  Latin  much  more 
disjointed,  incoherent,  and  often  obfcure, 
than  in  Greek.  Neither  fhould  we  charge 
to  his  account  that  greater  defedt  ftill  of 
the  Latin,  and  indeed  the  greateft  defedt 
almoft  that  any  language  can  have,  the 
want  of  an  Article ;  the  confequehce  of 
which  is,  that,  when  two  words  are  joined 
together  in  a  propofition,  we  cannot  tell 

*    *  Vol.  4.  p.  227.  ct  feq. 
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which  is  the  fubjeft,  and  which  the  pre- 
dicate. Of  this  I  have  ellewhere  obferved 
one  example  in  Livy,  in  the  cafe  of  the  two 
names  hljlcr  and  ludio  for  ajfage-player*. 
There  perhaps  the  ambiguity  was  unavoid- 
able»  But  he  has  ufed  expreflions  fuch  as 
I  do  not  find  in  any  other  Latin  author, 
which,  for  want  of  the  article,  are  not  in- 
telligible to  any  man  who  does  not  under- 
ftand  Greek.  Now,  I  think  it  is  a  fault  in  an 
author  to  write  fo  in  any  language  that  he 
cannot  be  underftood  without  the  know- 
ledge of  another.  Of  this  I  will  give  two 
or  three  inftances  out  of  many  that  might 
be  given ^ 

The  firfl  I  fhall  give  is  from  the  end  of 
the  third  book,  where,  fpeaking  of  the 
judgment  that  the  people  of  Rome  gave  in 
their  qwn  favour,  in  a  queftion  concerning 
the  property  of  fome  lands  betwixt  two 
neighbouring  nations,  he  fays,  the  judgment 
was  \n  the  main  right,  as  the  land  was 
truly  theirs,  if  it  had  been  given  by  other 
judges.     Then,  he  ad^s,  *  Nunc  baud  fane 

*  Vol.  4.  p.  9?, 
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*  qukquam    hon^    faujae   kvatur  dfdecH^ 

*  jtidfciiJ  Where,  jf  the  Latins  bad  an  ajr- 
jticle  to  prefix  tp  kottOj  and  coqld  hayp 
faidj  *s  the  Grce^  would  have  faid,  j^ 
c^yaBjjtj.  or  T^  ^xxai^  T^is  <r*it»$,  J^cjrp  iiyould 
have  been  no  otfcunly  in  th?  paflage; 
whereas,  I  fay?  that,  as  i)t  (lands  in  Liyy, 
there  is  9  very  great  pbfcutity  iri  it,  fo  that 
it  is  not  intelligible  to  thg  mere  Latin  fcKb- 
lar.  And  the  obfcunty  is  greater  in  this 
cafe,  that  a  neuter  adjective  is  made  to  go- 
vern a  fubftantive  in  the  genetivc,  which 
is  common  in  Greek,  but  very  ui^ufua)  ip 
Latin.  Another  inftance  of  the  fame  kind 
is,  where,  giving  a  charadler  of  Tarqui- 
nius  Superbus,  he  fays,  *  Nee  ut  injuftus 

*  in  pace  rex,  ita  dux  belli  pravus  fuit  j 

*  quin  ea  arte  aeqwaflet  fuperiores  fegeSi 

*  ni  degeneratum  in  alits^   huic  quoque  de^ 

*  cori  offecijfet  *.'  Where  the  reader,  in  or- 
der to  underftand  the  paiTage,  muft  know 
that  the  Greeks  are  in  ufe,  by  joining  the 
article  to  a  participle  in  the  neuter  gen- 
der, as  well  fs  to  an  adje^^ive^  as  in  the 

♦  Lib.  I.  cap.  53. 
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prcc^di^^  cafe,  to  ma)ke  ^  fijbtotiye  pf  \U 
in  thcfe  two  p ^amplps,  jhp  mk]^  is  w^tr 

\%  9Ply  JP  »  4°?5^.^  ^ftrf) :  ^fit  I  y^\\l  giyc 
an  /jjcaojpfe  ^||(;re  if  |s  ?^af^fiqg  fp  f|  ^|^ple 

fnembgf  of  a  ff  ijfietjce.  It }» \n  f Jfc  Ipccd^ 
pf  thf  Cs^mps^nhn  af^bai&dor^  to  the  fpr 
paf c  pf  RpTpe,  w\icrt  t|ipy  jfjiy^  f  >iriV  ^fff- 

*  ^^»?  apu(f  vos/ff^pcfjatif  jujla  cqufy  amir 

*  f lY/^r,  .v^r/Zf  «!«9y  yobis  mifUVf  ^%  qui  Wf 

*  aj>faeref'^\  Whprc  the  *rt}clj5  i?  jyawtipg, 
not  to  a  fmgle  word  pr  fbing»  but  tp  the 
3i/7hple  Hft  part  of  the  fentence*  An4  it  vfkvft 
be  underftqod  to  be  prefixed  to  the  iafiafr 
tive  vellf,  acporflipg  tp  tl^p  f legaqt  ufe  pf 
it  in  Greek,  by  ?5^hicb  of  t|ie  iofinitive 
tbey  majce  ^,  noun,  !6i;ith  the  addition  pf 
js^preffing  time,  and  governing  a  ppuq  in 
ihp  ^cc^fative,  or  whatever  pther  cafe  19 
the  regimen  of  the  verb.  Now  fhis,  I  fay, 
is  ftijl  naore  unintplligible  than  the  forr 
iner  examples  to  the  mere  Latin  fcholaff 
who  will  upderftand  v(ll^  to  be  no- 
thing more  than  an  infinitive ;  and  will 
try  in  vain  to  conftrue  it  with  fome  other 
word  in  the  fentence.    And  hprc  we  may 

*  J4ib.  7.  cap.  30. 


want  of  thofe  conne£ting  particles,  tiick  ih 
/xcr,  S^Sf  fAvifj  ^m^  ovy^  tqi  and  ronyxfouvf 
which,  befides  giving  a  flow  to  the  Greek 
coiAf)ofition:^  inch  as  is  not  to  he  ftmtiS 
Hi  la^i  toimcSt  ihe  fciitk  ^  ^vktiti 
eiUphids  ib  it,  whicH  it  wahts  in  *  Latiii ; 
and  muft  have  bad  ftrll  grtditt  cffid:  in 
ipeaking  than  in  writing,  and,  I  am  per-* 
fba^tla,  contributed  not  a  little  to  give 
that  fotundiias  oris^  which  Horace  com- 

verb  not  being  cnang^d>  the  following  noun  or  partici-* 
pie  agrees  with  it  in  cafe^  as  <y«  •v»  uti  %f^Si^*  ariji^f 
tt/f  I  and  alfo  of  the  common  Latin  conftrudion^  where 
ihe  perfbn  of  the  verb  is  changed,  as  •»«  #4iv  a-t  «^?«/ 
ttMi  irA«vT«y  itpvfyf**  Thiii  pafiage  thcrrforc  appears- 
to  me  as  clear  as  it  did  to  Euftathius.  The  Dodlorj 
however^  it  fecms,  thought  it  very  difficult  5  anfl 
has  given  us  a  long  note  tipon  it»  which  is,  no 
doubt,  thought  to  be  very  leirnerf  artd  ingenious  hf 
thofe  who  admire  the  Doftor's  Greiek  learning,  dn* 
think  that  he  has  made  great  difcoveries  in  that  lan- 
guage, particularly  with  refpeft'  to  the  tenfes,-  of  which 
he  has  given  us  a  fyftem  quite  different  from  that  of  all 
other  grammarians  antient  or  modern  ;  and  has  found 
out  one  tenfe  in  Greek,  fuch  as  is  to  be  found  in  no  o- 
ther  language,  by  which  a  paft  aftion  is  denoted  fo  h€ 
quickly  performed.  Sc^  vol.  /.  of  this  wor6,  p.  15  j. 
and  156; 
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mends  in  the  Greek  fpdech  *.  And  indeed, 
tbo\  without  the  ufe  of  fuch  particles,  the 
words  may  be  conne^ed  together,  the 
fentenees  never  can  be  conileded  fo  much  as 
they  ought  to  be*  And  cf  this  def e£t,  both 
ia  the  Latin  and  the  modern  languages, 
every  man  who  has  read  much  Greek, 
and  ftudied  the  beauties  of  compofition  in 
that  language,  muft  be  fenfible  f. 

The  only  way  of  remedying  this  defed, 
is  by  compofing  in  periods,  or  fcntences  of 
fo^e  length,  which  wilt  make  the  compofi* 
tion  appear  le(s  broken  and  disjointed.  But 
Livy,  inftcad  of  applying  this  remedy,  has 
aggravated  the  defeat  of  his  language,  by 
cutting  his  ftile  into  (hort,  abrupt,  uncon* 
neded  fentences,  and  affeding  a  brevity, 
and  with  it  a  point  and  a  turn,  which  ve--* 
ry  often  produces  a  great  obfcurity.  Both 
thefe  faults  of  ftile  the  Homaiis  acquired 
in   their   fchools  pf  declamation,   which 

•  De  Arie  ^oftiea^  V.  3^3, 

f  See  what  I  have  faid  on  this  fubjcA^  vol.  4.  p, 
63.  and  ibllowing,  alfo  p*  95* 
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were  fo  much  in  fafhion  among  them  in 
later  ttm^s,  that  every  man  who  wats  bred 
to  fpeak  or  write  frequented  them^  acid 
,  there  formed  his  tafte  of  ftile  and  compo- 
fition.  That  Livy  was  taught  in  one  of 
tbefe  fchoolsy  I  think,  is  evident  from  the 
the  whok  colour  of  his  flile,  and  from 
ibme  particular  paiTages  that  I  have  already 
quoted.  And  I  will  here  quote  fome  more 
to  fhow  that  he  learned  there  both  the 
fhort  cut  of  ftile,  which  he  affedts  fo  much, 
and  alfo  that  obfcurity  which  thofe  de- 
claimers  ftudied  :  For  they  thought  that 
their  fmart,  pointed  fentences,  the  tJibran^ 
tes  fenfentiolae^  as  Petronius  calls  them, 
were  the  better  for  their  meaning  not 
being  obvious,  which  they  imagined  was 
more  ftriking,  if  it  took  time  and  thought 
to  find  it  out.  And  Seneca  mentions  one 
of  them,  who  recommended  it  to  his  fcho- 
lars,  to  cloud  or  darken  their  conceits  as 
much  as  they  could,  [aXoTiKfi  was  the  word 
he  ufed):  And  he  commended  one  of  them 
very  much  for  being  fo  obfcure,  ut  ne  vei 
ipfc  intelligam. 


^ 
*> 
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I  will  firfl:  give  feme  examples  from  this 
author  of  a  ftile  fo  cut  into  fhort  fentences, 
as  not  to  defcrve  the  name  of  compofition. 
After  the  fpcech  above  mentioned,  which 
he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine  wo- 
men, he  defcribes  the  eflfed  of  it  in  this 
manner :  '  Movet  res  turn  multitudinem, 

*  turn  duces.     Silcntium  et  repentina  fit 
^  quies ;  inde  ad  foedus  faciendum  duces 

*  prodeunt :  nee  pacem  modo,  fed  et  civi- 

*  tatem  unam  eK  duabus  faciunt :  regnum 

*  confociant ;   imperium  omne  conferunt 

*  Romam  V  The  relation  of  fo  great  an 
event,  one  of  the  greateft  in  the  Roman 
ftory,  ought  not,  I  think,  to  have  been  cut 
and  broken,  and  minced  down  in  this  man- 
ner ;  but  fhould  have  been  narrated,  if 
not  in  a  full  well  turned  period,  at  leaft 
not  in  an  unconnected  disjointed  ftile,  ve- 
ry diflFerent  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
Halicarnaflian  relates  it  f. 

And  not  only  in  his  narrative  does  he 
ufe  this  fhort,  abrupt  ftile,  but  even  in  hi$ 

X 

I 

♦  Lib.  I.  cap.  13. 
f  Lib.  2.  cap.  46. 
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X 

fpeeches,  where  it  is  dill  more  improper  ; 
for  nobody  fpeaking  in  that  way  in  a  pu? 
bUc  affembly  could  be  heard  wiih  any  pa- 
tience, or  attended  to,  tjowever  Livy  has 
ufed  it  in  his  fpetches  ;  and,  (what  is  fin^ 
gular  in  his  ftile,  and  diftingui(hes  it  even 
from  that  of  Tacitus,  or  any  other  author 
I  know),  more  in  them  than  in  his  narra* 
tive.  After  the  expulfioq  of  the  kings, 
he  makes  the  violent  republicans  fpeak  a* 
gainft  one  of  the  confuls,  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  called  Tarquinius,  in  this 
manner  :  *  Nimium  Tafrquinios  regno  af- 

•  fuefle.  Iniiium  a  Prilco  faiJium.'  Then, 
a  little  after  :  *  Pulfo  Superbo,  pcne^  Col- 

•  latinum  imperium  effte,  Nefcire  Tarquini- 
^  OS  privatos  vivere;  Non  placere  nomen; 

•  periculofum  efle  Hbertati  ^/  Then,  in 
a  fpeech  which  his  colleague  Brutus  feakes 
in  an  afieinbly  of  the  people,  he  perfuades 
him  to  go  into  voluntary  exile,  in  the  fol- 
lowing pretty   little   fpntences :  *  Regium 

•  genus,  regium  nqmeri,  non  folum  in  ci- 

•  vitate,  fed  etiam  ia  imperio  effe.     Id  of- 

*  Lib.  2.  cap.  2. 
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*  ficerc,  id  obftare  libertati,      Hunc»  tu, 
^  tua  voluntate,  L.  Tarquini,  rwiiove  me- 

*  turn.  Meraincrimus,  fatcmiar,  cjccifti  re»- 

*  g€6.     Abfolve  beneficium  tutirm     Anfer 
*'  hi  tic  r€gium  nomen  *.' 


*  Lib.  2.  cap.  2.  lo  this  fpecch  wc  have  the  ftilc 
of  Fortius  Latro  and  the  other  declaimers  of  his  age 
very  exafUy  imitated ;  for  they  frequently  addrdled 
thofc  to  whom  they  fpokc  in  foch  fentcnccs  aa,  *  M* 
« foive  henefidum  tuum.  Aufsr  htnc  regmtn  mnun*  And 
there  is  another  fpeech,  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  the  father  pf  Horatius  in  defence  of  his  Ton  for  the 
murder  of  his  (ifter,  (lib.  i .  cap.  26.)  whieh,  if  poffible^ 
is  iHll  more  like  to  the  ftile  of  PortinB  Latrol  In  this 
fpeech  the  &tber  turns  from  the  peopiei  to  whom  he 
was  fpeaking,  and  addreiTes  himfelf  to  the  Li£lor: 
'  /  lil^or^  colliga  manus^  quae  paulo  ante  armatae  imperium 

*  populo  Romano  pepererunt.  I^  caput  sbniibe  liberatoris 
^  urbis  hujus :  arbor e  infelki  fufpenie  :  verbiray  vel  intra 
f  pomoerium^  modoinUr  i/IapUa  etjpolia  h^Jiium;  v§l  eMtra 
«  pomoerium^  modo  intra  fepuUhra  Curiatiorunu     ^tto  ^- 

*  nim  ducere  hunc  juvenem  potefiii^  uH  nonfua  decora  eum 
<  a  tanta  foedrtate  fupplicii  vindicent?*  And  indeed,  who- 
ever re$Kis  the  Sua/oriae  c  Contraverfiae  of  Seneca  with 
any  attention,  muft  be  convinced  that  the  tw^o  ftiles 
reiemble  one  another  as  much,  1  think,  as  any  ftiles  can 
do.  See  what  I  have  written  upon  the  fubjeft  of  the 
fehools  of  declamation,  cap.  13.  of  vol.  3.  of  this 
work,  p.  5Ch  et  fcq. 
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fhe  ftile  of  tortiedy  than  hiftory :  And 
many  fimilar  p^fiages  might  be  quoted 
frofn  Terence. 

Tbiit  thisilhort  cut  of  fttle  came  from 
the  fchools  of  declamation,  is  evident  from 
the  famples  of  the  declamations  preferred 
to  w  by  Seneca,  where  ther^  is  nothing 
like  compofiitioQ  in  perioda^  but  the  whole 
Gonfifts  of  ihort  uoconneded  fentencea.  It 
was  tbefe  fchoolg  that  gave  rife  to  this 
iUle  of  writing  among  the  Romans,  quire 
unknown  to  the  Greqka,  among  whom 
there  were  no  fuch  fchools;  for,  tbo'  they 
bad  fchools  of  rhetoricy  fuch  as  that  of  I* 
jbcr^ates,  it  does  not  appear  that  in  thofe 
ichoola  they  declaimed  upon  fi^itious  fub- 
jeQ^y  but  were  .only  taught  the  precepts  of 
the  art ;  or,  if  they  pradifed  it,  it  was  up- 
on fome  real  fubje£ts,  which  might  be  a- 
gitated  at  the  time.  Salluft  was  the  firft 
author  who  wrote  in  this  ftile.  After  him 
came  our  author,  who  added  to  the  (hort 
fentences  of  Salluft  the  fmart  turns,  and 
what  may  lie  called  quaint  conceits,  as  well 
as  the  obfcurity  of  the  declaimers  of  his 
age,  neither  of  which  is  to  be  found  in 
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Salluft.  ThcQ  came  Tacitus,  who  lived  at 
a  time  when  the  Romans  began  to  give  o- 
ver  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  authors,  and 
to  form  themfelves  upon  models  of  their 
own.  He  imitated  Salluft  and  Livy  ;  but 
has  made  his  ftile  much  worfe  than  that 
of  either  of  them,  a^nd,  in  my  opinion, 
completed  the  corruption  of  the  tafte  of 
Roman  writing ;  for  he  has  added  to  the 
abrupt,  disjointed  ftile  of  Sailuft,  and  to 
the  fmart,  fhort  fentences  of  Livy,  aa 
affe£tation  of  faying  every  the  moft  com- 
mon thing  in  a  way  uncommon  and  fur-- 
prifing,  and  thereby  has  made  a  riddle, 
where  is  nothing  at  bottom,  but  plain  and 
ordinary  fenfe.  And,  from  this  oracular 
obfcurity  of  expreflion,  he  has  acquired  a- 
raong  fome  people  the  reputation  of  ora- 
cular  wifdom.  And  thus  it  appears,  that 
Tacitus  has  verified  Horace's  obfervation, 
decipit  exemplar  vitiis  imitabilc.  And  in- 
deed there  is  nothing  more  natural  than  to 
make  a  bad  pattern  worfe  in  the  imitation, 
as  it  is  much  eafier  to  imitate  what  is  bad 
in  any  pattern  than  what  is  good* 

This  is  the  progrefs  of  the  corruptioa  of 
ftile  among  the  Romans:  And  the  cjueftiou 
Vol.  ¥•  G 
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is,   whether   we   moderns  are  to  imitate 
fuch  authors  as  the  three  I  have  mentioned, 

or  the  great  authors  of  antiquity,   fuch  as 
Demofthenes,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and 

the  Halicarnaffian,  who  never  formed  their 

tafte  of  writing  or  fpeakiug  in  a  fchool 
ojf  declamation ;  for  it  is  of  abfolutc  necef- 

lity,  that  we  fhould  learn  from  fome  of  the 
antients  to  fpeak  or  write,  as  wellas  to  paint 
or  make  ftatues*.  Now,  if  we  ftudy  and  ad-- 
mire  fuch  Latin  authors  as  the  three  writers  I 
have  mentioned,  it  is  impoflible  we  can  have 
a  good  tafte  in  writing,  as  impoflible  as,  to 
ufe  a  fimile  of  Petronius,  that  a  man  who 
lives  in  a  kitchen,  (he  might  have  faid  in  a 
houfe  of  office),  ^fhould  fmell  fweec.     And 
our  tafte  will  be  fo  much  formed  to  their 
tafte  and  manners,  as  not  to  be  able  to 
fpeak  or  write  in  any  other,  nor  indeed,  as 
1  have  obferved  elfewhere  *,  to  underftand 
very  well  what  is  written  or  fpoken  in  a  bet- 
ter ftfle.   It  was  fome  years  ago  the  fafhion 
in  Britain  to  imitate  Tacitus,  and  the  French 
writers,  fuch  as  Montefquieu,  that  is,  Ta- 
citus at  fecond  hand.  And  it  was  imagined 
that  the  fenfe  was  more  condenfed,  and 

♦  Vol.  4.  p.  339.  2i4Q. 
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more  forcibly  conveyed  in  that  way,  than 
when  diflPufed  into  periods  and  long  fen- 
tences :  Whereas  I  hold  the  contrary  to  be 
the  truth ;  and  that,  as  an  argument  can-- 
not  be  apprehended,  unlefs  the  propofitions 
of  which  it  confifts  be  all  under  the  view 
of  the  mind  at  once,  it  is  better  that  they 
fhould  be  all  comprehended  in  one  period, 
than  that  they  fhould  be  minced  down 
and  frittered  into  fhort,  unconnedted  fen- 
tences.  This,  I  hope,  will  foon  be  the  ge- 
neral .opinion,  and  the  tafte  of  the  nation 
reformed  both  by  the  ftudy  of  the  bed  an- 
tient  authors,  and  by  the  example  of  our 
Minifter,  who  fpeaks  in  periods  with  fuch 
univerfal  ^applaufe,  and  who  was  trained, 
as  1  have  heard,  to  fpeak  in  that  way  by 
his  Father,  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  I 
have  faid  the  Duke  of  Wharton  was  by  his 
Father  *  ;  for  it  is  only  by  example  and 
imitation  that  the  tafte  or  ear  can  be  form- 
ed to  that  kind  of  compofnion. 

From  the  fame  fountain  Livy  has  deri- 
ved the  obfcurity  of  his  ftile.     And  indeed 

*  Vol.  4.  p.  244. 
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it  is  neceffary,  if  I  write  or  fpeak  in  fliort 

fentences,  and  afFefl:  to  give  a  point  and  a 
fmart  turn  to  the  thought,  that  I  Ihould  ftu- 
dy  to  be  very  brief ;  the  confequence  of 
which  is,  that  I  muft  be  often  obfcure* 
It  is  therefore  not  without  reafon  that  Pe- 
tronius  has  accufed  the  declaimers  of  ha- 
ving ruined  eloquence,  and  every  kind  of 
writing.  I  will  only  give  one  or  two  in- 
ftahces  of  the  obfcurity  of  Livy  out  of  ve- 
ry many  that  might  be  given  ;  for,  to  fay 
the  truth,  I  think  that  there  is  an  obfeuri- 
ty,  greater  or  lefs,  that  runs  through  his 
whole  hiftory.  The  firft  I  (hall  mention 
is,  where  he  makes  Mettus  the  general  of 
the  Albans,  in  a  conference  which  he  .defi- 
red  with  Tullus  the  Roman  king,  before 
the  armies  flioiild  engage,  fpeak  to  him  in 
this  manner:  *  Injurias,  et  non  redditas  res 

*  ex  foedere,  quae  lepetitae  fint,  el  ego  re- 

*  gem  noftrum  Cluilium^  caufam  hujufce 

*  efle  belli,  audifle  videor  :  nee  te   dubito, 

*  Tulle,  eadem  prae  te  ferre  */  Where 
neither  the  conftrudion  nor  the  fenfe  can 
be  made  ont  without  fupplying  an  ellipfis, 


Lib.  I.  cap.  2 3* 
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altogether  uncommon  and  without  exam* 
pie,  as  far  as  I  know.  The  words  wanted 
to  make  the  fentence  intelligible,  2LYe  prac 
fc  ferre^  after  the  words,  rcgem  noftrum 
Cluilium ;  and  with  this  addition  the  mean- 
ing is,  That  *  I  think  I  have  heard  that 

*  our  King  Cluilius  pretends  that  the  caufe 

•  of  the  war  is  injuries  for  which  indem- 

*  nification  is  refufed.     And  I  doubt  not, 

•  Tullus,  but  that  you  pretend  the  fame.' 
Where,  if  the  concluding  claufe  prae  te 

ferre  could  have  applied  to  the  preceding 
part  of  the  fentence,  the  ellipfis  might 
have  been  endured  ;  but,  as  it  cannot,  but 
muft  be  changed  into  praejh  ferre^  it  is  a 
perfeQ;  riddle,  which  I  believe  I  fliould 

,  never  have  been  able  to  have  folved  with- 
out the  ailiftance  of  an  ingenious  friend 
of  mine,  Mr  John  Hunter  ProfeFor  of  Hu- 
manity in  the  univerfity  of  St  Andrews, 
whoo^  I  had  occafion  to  mention  before 
in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  and  I  think  it 
is  a  much  more  natural  interpretation  of 
thepaffage,  than  to  fupply,  as  Crevier  does, 
the  words,  quum  dixit ;  which  is  an  el- . 
lipfis  without  example. 


> 
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To  the  fame  friend  I  owe  the  expound- 
ing of  another  riddle  of  Livy,  where  fpeak-^ 
ing  of  the  creation  of  the  firft  didator,  he 
fays,  *  In  hac  tantarum  expe£tatione  re- 
^  rum  folicita  civitate,  didatoris  primum 

*  creandi  mentio  orta»     Sed  nee  quo  anno^ 
^  nee  quibus  confulibusy  quia  ex  fa^ione 

*  Tarquinia  eflent,  (id  quoque  enim  tradi- 
\  tur),  parum  crcditum  fit,   nee  quis  pri- 

*  mum  didator  creatus  fit,  fatis  conftat  */ 
Where,  by  ufing  the  common  expreflion 
of  quo  anno  et  quibus  confulibus^  one  ihould 
have  thought  that  he  only  meant  to  ftate 
the  doubt,  in  ivhat  year^  and  under  nvhat 
confuls^  thefrji  dilator  was  created.  But 
then  what  is  to  be  made  of  the  reft  of  the 
fentence  ?  This  is  a  difficulty  which  upon 
due  confideration  makes  us  apply  the  ex- 
preffion  parum  creditum  Jit  to  the  quibus 
confulibus.  And  then  the  fenfe  is  abun«» 
dantly  clear.  But  it  certainly  might  have 
been  cxprefled  fo  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
any  difficulty,  by  removing  the  ambiguity 
in  the  expreffion  quibus  confulibus  joined  to 

*  Lib.  2.  cap,  iS» 
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quo  anno.  Of  this  paflage  Crevier  takes  no 
notice,  except  to  obferve,.  that  there  is  a 
difFerence  among  authors  as  to  the  year  in 
which  the  firft  didator  was  created;  from 
this  I  conclude,  that  either  he  did  not 
fee  the  difficulty  of  the  paflage,  or  could 
not  folve  it. 

There  is  another  pafTage,  of  which,  with 
no  afliftance  I  have  got,  I  am  able  to  make 
fenfe.  It  is  where  fpeaking  of  the  two 
daughters  of  Servius  Tullius  married  to 
the  two  fons  of  Tarquin  the  laft  king,  the 
one  a  Virago,  of  a  fierce  turbulent  fpirit, 
but  married  to  a  man  of  a  mild  and  gentle 
difpofition  ;  the  other  of  a  peaceable  gen- 
tle temper,  but  married  to  a  man  of  a  moft 
fierce  and  violent  fpirit.  Of  the  firft  men- 
tioned lady,  he  fays,  *  Spernere  fororem, 

•  quod,  nada  virum,  muliebri  ceflfaret  au- 

*  dacia  *.'  The  mafter  of  the  declaiming 
fchool  above  mentioned,  if  he  had  given 
but  this  ftory  by  way  of  text  to  Livy, 


*  Lib.  1.  cap.  46*  Crcvier  correfts^the  text,  and 
reads  muliebri  /ittfifcxrw,  leaving  out  the  word  cejfaret :  but 
makes  no  fenfe  of  it  unlefs  we  could  fuppofci  that  qu-^ 
flaci0  was  the  charafteriftic  of  the  female  fe3^. 


\  * 
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xnight  have  praifed  him  as  he  did  one  of 
his  fcholars,  by  faying  ne  vel  ipfe  intelligo. 

There  is  another  pafTage  fo  remarkably 
obfcure  that  the  meaning  of  it  can  only  be 
divined,  not  made  out  from  the  words.  It  is 
where  he  defcribes  the  ftratagem  which 
Hannibal  ufed  to  pafs  the  Rhone  in  oppo- 
fition  to  an  army  of  Gauls,  who  were  up- 
on  the  other  fide.  It  is  to«be  found  in  his 
21.  book,  cap.  27.  It  is  too  long  to  be 
here  inferted.  And  I  (hall  only  add,  that 
the  obfcurity  of  it  may  arife  not  fo  much 
from  the  intricacy  and  perplexity  of  the 
ftile,  as  from  his  intire  ignorance  of  mili- 
tary affairs,  which  hfe  could  not  learn  in 
the  fchool  of  declamation,  and  which,  ic 
does  not  appear,  he  had  ever  any  other  op- 
portunity of  learning :  It  is  therefore  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  we  fhould  think 
his  accounts  of  battles  fo  obfcure,  when 
we  read  thofe  given  us  by  Polybius  and 
Julius  Caefar,  with  whom  compared,  we 
may  fay,  (to  ufe  a  phrafe  of  Shakefpear)^ 

that  Livy  kneiv  no  more  of  the  divifton  of  a 
kftttk  than  afpinjier. 
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This  cenfure  may  appear  to  many  pre* 
fumptuoas,  and  much  too  fevere  upon  an  au« 
thor  of  fuch  reputation  as  Livy.  I  will 
therefore  quote  fome  paflfages  from  him  in 
fupport  of  it :  And  I  will  begin  with  his 
deicription  of  the  Roman  legion  and  the 
divifion  of.  their  battle  ^,  which  he  has 
prefixed  to  his  account  of  the  great  and  de* 
cifive  battle  with  the  Latins,  and  which  is 
plainly  intended  for  the  inftrudion  of  thofe 
who  were  not  military  men,  or  at  leaft 
were  ignorant  of  the  Roman  manner  of 
fighting.  But  let  any  man  compare  it  with 
the  account  given  us  by  Polybius  of  the 
Roman  difcipline  and  divifion  of  the  le<* 
gion,  and  he  will  foon  be  convinced  that  it 
does  not  at  all  anfwer  ihat  purpofe.  For 
it  is  much  too  fhort,  and  in  many  places 
obfcure,  particularly  in  his  account  of  the 
Triarii^  which  I  think  is  not  intelligible, 
notwithftanding  all  the  pains  that  Lipfius, 
in  his  work  De  Militia  Rotnana^  has  taken 
to  botch  and  mend  it.  And  there  is  one 
order  of  men  in  the  Roman  army,  whom 

% 

*  lib.  8.  cap.  6. 
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ke  calls  accenfi^  but  of  whom  he  tells  us 
nothing,  except  that  they  were  the  weak-r 
eft  part  of  the  army,  and  therefore  thrown 
into  the  lad  line.  But  he  fhould  have  told 
US  a  gricat  deal  more  concerning  them,  as 
it  was  by  bringing  them  up  into  the  firft 
line,  that  Manlius  gained  the  battle  he  af? 
terwards  defcrib^s  ;  for  by  this  movement 
he  made  the  Latins  believe  that  it  was 
his  Tiiarii,  whom  he  had  brought  up,  which 
made  them  advance  their  Triarii,  while 
Manlius  kept  his  in  referve,  and  by  that 
means  won  the  battle  *.  On '  the  other 
hand,  the  defcription  given  us  by  Polybius 
pf  the  legion  is  full,  accurate,  and  clear  f } 

♦  Lib.  8.  cap.  10. 

f  It  is  containjed  in  one  of  the  excerpts  from  the 
Jixth  book  of  hi$  hiftoiy,  p.  4<$6.  pf  Cafaubon's  edition* 
But  the  excerpt  is  not  full  \  for  we  have  in  it  only  an 
account  of  the  number 'of  the  legion,  the  divifions  and 
and  fiibdivifions  of  it,  the  officers  fuperior  and  inferior, 
and  their  manner  of  marching  and  encamping.  But  he 
^ys  that  he  was  to  inform  ys  alfo  of  their  vi»(«r«{<f^ 
or,  order  ofhattky  (ibid.  p.  472.  lit.  E.)  This  however 
is  wanting  ^  but  it  is  pretty  well  fupplied,  by  what  la? 
)fry  bis  faid  upon  the jQabjed  \xx  his  defCriptiop  of  tl^e 
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in  Qxoxu  it  is  fuch,  that  without  it^  and  what 
he  has  told  us  in  other  places  of  the  Ro* 
man  manner  of  fighting,  I,  for  my  part^ 
ihould  have  known  very  little  of  that  art 
of  war,  in  which  they  excelled  all  the  world. 

The  next  paflage  I  ihall  quote,  is  from 
his  defcription  of  the  great  battle  of  2iama, 
which  decided  the  fate  of  Rome  and  Car-*^ 
thage,  and  put  an  end  to  the  fecond  Pu*-^ 
iiic  war.  The  account  of  this  battle  he  has 
copied  from  Polybius,  as  indeed  of  all  the 
battles  in  this  Ptinic  war.  But  in  his  de- 
fcription of  this  battle  he  has  either  mif« 
underftood  Polybius,  or  expreffed  his  mean« 
ing  very  ill  in  one  moft  material  particular^ 
upon  which  the  fate  of  the  battle  appears 
to  me  to  have  depended.  Polybius  tells 
us,  that  Scipip  ranged  the  bajlati  znd  princh' 
pes  in  two  lines,  but  not  according  to  the 
ordinary  manner  of  the  Romans.  For  he 
did  not  place  the  manipuli  of  the  fecond 

legiott,  and  which  .id  by  much  the  beft  part  of  that  de« 
fcription.  And  Polybius  himfelf,  in  his  account  above 
mentioned  of  the  battle  of  Zama,  has  explained  very 
well  the  ordinary  form  of  their  battle,  by  telling  us  tHc 
changes  which  Scipio  made  in  it  upon  that  occafiop^ 
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Irne  oppofite  to  the  intervals  of  the  firft, 
but  diredly  behind  the  manipuli  of  the 
fiift  line,  fo  a$  to  give  a  clear  paflage  to 
the  elephants.  This  is  mod  clearly  ex* 
prefled  by  Polybius ;  but  obferve  how  it  is 
rendered  by  Livy,  *  Non  confertas  autem 
^  cohortes  ante  fua  quamque  (igna  inftru- 

*  ebat,  fed  manipulos  aliquantum  inter  fe 

•  diftantes,  ut  effet  fpatium  quo  elephantea 
^  hoftium  accept!,  nihil  ordines  turbarcnt*/ 
Here  there  appears  to  be  no  error  in  the 
text ;  but  what  the  fenfe  of  it  is  I  am  alto- 
gether at  a  lofs  to  find  out.  And  I  think 
1  may  venture  to  affirm^  that  the  military 
men  even  of  his  own  time  would  hardly 
have  gue(!ed  what  he  meant.  One  error 
m  the  paffage  is  obvious,  that  he  fpeaks  of 
cohorts  as  a  divifion  of  the  legion  then  in 
ufe  among  the  Romans ;  whereas  it  is  cer- 
tain, from  Polybius's  account  of  the  legion^ 
and  even   from  his  own,  which  I  have 

'  quoted  9  that  no  fuch  divifion  was  then 
known.  All  we  know  of  that  matter 
IS,  that  the  legion  was  fo  divided  in  the 
time  of  Julius  Caefar)  but  how  long  before 
we  know  not. 

f  Lib.  30.  wpi  j3. 
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What  makes  me  imagitie  that  Livy  has 
tniftaken  altogether  the  meaning  of  Poly- 
biu8,  rather  than  expiefled  it  ill,  is,  that  19 
his  defcription  of  another  famous  battle, 
which  he  has  alfo  copied  from  Polybiits, 
he  has  plainly  miftranflated  him  ;  and 
the  error  is  fo  capital,  that  it  makes  non^ 
fcnfc  of  the  whole  aocount  of  the  battle^ 
The  battle  I  mean  is  the  famous  one  of 
CpnqfcepbaUi^  betwixt  Flaminius  the  Ro- 
man conful  and  Philip  King  of  Macedon, 
in  the  firfl:  Macedonian  war.  The  error 
is  where  Livy  tells  us,  that>  when  the  right 
wing  of  the  Macedonian  army,  where  Phi- 
lip commanded  in  perfon,  got  up  to  th^ 
tc^  of  the  hill,  Philip  gave  this  order  to 
his  men :  ^  Caetratos  et  Macedonium  pha- 
'  langen,  haftis  pofitis,  quarum  longitudo 
^  impedimento  erat,  gladiis  rem  gerere  ju* 
*  bet  *.'  Now,  from  Polybius's  defcription 
o]F  the  phalanx  fubjoined  to  his  account  of 
this  battle  t^  which  defcription  Livycertaior 
]y  ought  to  have  ftudied  and  underflood  be^ 

^  Lib.  33.  cap.  8. 

t  lib.  1 7.  cap.  16%.  edit.  CrfautoMu 
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fore  he  gave  an  account  of  this  Roman  battfe 
^ith  that  phalanx,  it  evidently  appears  thai 
thefe  fpears,  which  Livy  makes  the  Macedb-* 

• 

nians  throw  away  as  ufelefs  pn  account  of 
their  length,  were  no  other  than  ihc/artjfaei 
the  chief  weapon  of  the  phalanx,  and 
which  made  it  irrefiftible^  where  the  ground 
was  lefvel  and  even,  and  it  was  oppofed  on^ 
]y  in  iront.  This  weapon  was  14  cubits 
long  ;  and  every  man  of  the  16  in  depths 
of  which  the  phalanx  confiftedy  had  one 
of  them,  which  was  laid  over  the  fhoulders 
of  the  men  before  him  :  And  the  weapon 
was  fo  ponderous  that  it  was  wielded  with 
both  hands.  A  fingle  fpear  of  this  kind 
mud  have  had  a  great^  force  againfl:  any 
man  armed  with  lighter  and  fhorter  wea- 
pons ;  but,  by  the  clofenefs  of  the  men  in 
the  phalanx,  and  the  loofer  order  of  the 
Romans,  one  of  whom  was  by  that  means 
oppofed  to  two  Macedonians,  the  number  of 
farifTae  that  each  Roman  had  to  encoun- 
-ter,  was,  according  to  Polybius'  calculation, 
no  lefs  than  i  o.  So  that  he  had  this  wood 
of  fpears  to  cut  down  or  get  thrb'  before 
he  could  reach  the  body  of  a  Macedonian 
with  his  fword,  which,  as  it  is  well  known^ 
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was  the  chief  weapon  of  the  Roman  fol-» 
dier.  What  the  reft  of  the  armour  of  the 
M^lcedonian  phalanx  was,  Polybius  has 
not  told  us ;  but  Plutarch  has  fupplied 
that  defe£t  in  his  life  of  Paulus  iEmilius, 
where,  defcribing  his  battle  with  Perfeus, 
he  tells  us,  that '  as  foon  as  the  Romans 
€iame  to  clofe  with  the  Macedonians,  by 
the  means  which  he  mentions,  there  was 
no  match :  For  the  Macedonians  had  no« 
thing  that  could  avail  them  in  a  clofe  en-- 
counter  except  little  fwords,  which  he  calls 
By^iipi^ioL^  and  light  targets,  which  he  ex- 
preffes  by  the  diminutive  TiXrapio^i  where- 
as the  Romans  had  ftrong  heavy  fwordst 
againft  which  the  Macedonian  light  target 
was  no  defence ;  and,  in  place  of  that  tar- 
get, they  had  great  fhields  that  covered 
their  whole  body.  But  the  Macedonians, 
he  fays,  while  the  order  of  the  phalanx 
Xvas  preferved,  and  they  at  liberty  to  ufe 
their  farijfae^  made  fuch  an  impreffion 
with  them,  that  neither  the  heavy  fliields 
of  the  Romans  nor  their  coats  of  mail 
could  refift  them,  but  they  pierced  thro* 
all  into  their  bodies :  And  the  Macedo- 
plans,  he  fays,  threw  them  over  ihfiit  headi 


§ 
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upon  the  points  of  their  farijfae.  This 
defcription  of  the  battle  with  Perfcus  by 
Phitarch  iB  the  more  to  be  trufted,  that  it 
b  evident  he  took  it  from  Polybiu8,  whom  * 
he  quotes  in  one  part  of  it.  And  it  is  the 
more  valuable^  that  the  book  of  Polybius, 
in  which  it  was  contained,  is  now  entirely 
loft  :  And  it  makes  amends  to  us  for  the  ve^* 
ryfhort  account  Plutarch  has  given  us,  in 
the  life  of  Flaminius,  of  the  battle  of  Cynof* 
cephalau  « 

From  this  account  of  the  armour  of  the 
Macedonians,  and  the  ftrength  of  their 
phalanx,  it  is  evident  that  the,  order,  which 
liivy  makes  Philip  give  to  his  men,  was 
no  other  than  that  they  fhouJd  difarm 
themfelves.  Let  us  now  coniider  the  words 
of  Polybius  to  which  Livy  has  given  fo  ex- 
traordinary a  meaning.  He  tells  us  that 
Philip  gave  order  to  the  right  wing  of  his 
phalanx,  where  he  commanded  himfelf,  to 
double  their  files.  Then  he  adds :  yivofjuyou 

To«    (pa?^oLyyiTot^  '^cToBi?  TroLfayyiXfJLCK,   xcutcl^ 
*    fiaXovai  Ta$  capiaaaij  eTrayetv:    Where  you 

will  obferye  that  Livy  has  tranflated  x-ara- 
^olXougi  Tas  €rafi7Coi$  pofitis  hqjiis^  that  iS| 
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hying^  Afidc^  or  throwing  away  their  fpears^ 
as  if  Polybius  had  faid,  fi-^^i  rat  cafiaca^^ 
(the  expreffioii  which  he  ufes  when  he  del* 
fcribes  the  rout  of  the  phaUnx  iii  this  bat*^ 
tie) :  And  he  adds,  what  Polybitis  certainly 
rkevei'  thought  of,  that  tht  farijffae  were  life* 
leis  on  account  of  their  length }  and  anbther 
thing  alfo,  that  was  vety  ftelr  from  the  mind 
of  Polybius,  viz.  that  Philip  ordered  them 
gladiis  rem  gerere^  that  is,-  to  fight  with 
daggers  and  light  targets  againft  the  heavy 
ftrong'fwords  of  the- Romans  and  their 
great  (hields^ 

But  it  may  be  aiked,  what  then  was  the 
meaning  of  the  order  given  by  Philip,  K«- 
TajSftAAeiy  T«$  aapiaaas."  This  Plutarch  will 
explain  to  us  in  the  account  above  men* 
tioned,  of  the  battle  with  Pcrfeus,  taken, 
as  i  have  faid,  from  the  fame  author.  It 
is  where^  fpeaking  of  iEmilius  the  Roman 

general,  he  fays,  Zwu  hxatXM^iixmtMMmi^itmfriti 
Tf  wiXri^s  i»  ^fUv  9%^tcrwttrmfTttf^  »m  r«#$  ttc^t^g'ttt^ 
»P*tft  r99hfntT$i  s^<lff0-4if   *vtr»TrMfTttf  r«vf  #i/^f4^«^#9f 

m 

Vol.  V.  I 
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viii««rf  lu^«(^•/§«(i»Tf(•»^    Here  you  will  ob«> 

ferve  that  he  has  explained  miift  clearly  what 
Polybius  meaDS  by  the  word  «(«t«#«x;^«v 
by  ufing  another  wor4  in  place  of  it»  viz, 
xXiftif,  and  the  fa^  undoubtedly  was^  and 
I  think  mud  have  been,  that,  whea  the 
phalanx  was  on  its  march,  each  foldier 
carried  his  pike  upright,  and  not  upon 
the  {houlders  of  thofe  before  him ;  but 
when  the  fignal  was  given  them  to  en- 
gage, then  they  iiiclined  them  downwards,, 
fo  as  to  be  upon  a  level  with  the  enemy  : 
And  then  foxxv  fariffae  were  over  the  fhoul* 
der  of  each  man  in  the  firft  rank,  befides 
his  own,  according  to  the  account  that 
Polybius  has  given  of  their  order  of  bat- 
tle. That  they  fhould  have  marched  ia 
this  manner,  is  abfolutely  incredible;  but, 
as  we  have  feen,  it  was  the  way  in  which 
they  fought;  and,  when  they  gave  over 
fighting  and  furrenuereJ  themfelves  pri- 
foners,  they  held  ftreight  up  their  farif- 
fae^  as  Polybius  tells  us  in  his  account  of 
this  battle,  (p»  761.)  and  which  Livy  has 

*  P.  265.  of  the  Paris  edition  in  folio^ 
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tranHated,  and  righdy  tranflated,  from  him, 
(lib.  33.  cap*  lo).  And  Poly  bins  has  alfo 
obferved  the  dtflin£tion  that  I  have  made, 
betwixt  their  manner  of  marching  and  their 
battle  order;  for  he  has  told  us  that  the  left 
wing  of  the  phalanx  was  immediately  put 
into  diforder  by  the  Romans  ttx  t$  rut  «y«. 

fi^cfitttn  *twfftt9$t,  tn^HMf  tx^*9  httittrtf,  tutt  fan  vttftLTt^imi  *. 

There  is  none  of  the  editors  of  Livy, 
that  has  taken  notice  of  this  error  of  Livy 
In  trai^jiating  Polyblus,  except  the  lad  edi« 

*  In  Poljbius^s  dcfcription  of  the  great  battle  be- 
-twixt  Ptolemy  and  Antiochus  at  Raphia  in  Coclo-Syriai 
he  ufes  the  very  expreflion  that  he  ufes  in  the  dcfcrip- 
tion of  this  battle  betwixt  Philip  and  Flaminius,  »«r«- 

K««  s«ri)3ioir  Mwnyu  Lib.  5.  p.  426.  Where  one  fhould 
think  it  was  impoffiblc  to  miftake  the  meaning,  as  the 
troops  there  are  defcribed  as  advancing  to  the  com- 
bat  with  the  greateft  alacrity.  Yet  a  tranilator  before 
Cafanbon,  one  Perottus^  has  miftaken  itj  and  has  tranf- 
^ted  it  as  Livy  has  done^  making  the  men  throw  aw«y 
their  ct^trrat  ;  but  then  he  has  added  what  makes  bis 
interpretation  much  more  natural  than  Livy's,  though 
It  be  the  dircft  oppofite  of  the  text,  that  they  run 
away.  See  what  Cafaubon  has  faid  in  his  oblervations 
upon  the  former  tranflators  of  Polybius,  contained  in 
his  preface  to  his  edition. 
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tor  Cnevier;  and  even  be  talks  fomewhaC 
doubtfully  of  it :  And  tbc  only  proof  he 
gives  of  it,  is  Polybius's  dcfcription  of  the 
phalanx;  whereas,  I  think  I  have  made 
it  evident,  both  from  other  paflages  of  Por 
lybius  and  from  Plutarch. 

If  all  Polybius  were  extant,  I  believq 
many  more  inaccuracies  would  be  found 
in  Livy's  tranflations  from  him,  as  I  think 
we  may  reafonably  conje&ure  from  tho 
paflages  I  have  mentioned,  and  particular-* 
ly  the  laft,  wheie  the  error  is  fo  grofs,  as 
to  convince  me  that  v^e  cannot  abfolutely 
depend  tipon  whs^t  the  Roman  authors  have 
tranflated  froqi  the  Greek,  much  lefs  upoi^ 
V7hat  they  have  colledied  from  them.  And 
I  am  more  and  more  confirmed  in  an 
opinion,  which  I  had  formed  long  ago, 
that  even  the.  hiftory  of  the  Romans 
themfelves  is  bed  learned  from  the  Greek 
writers,  as  well  as  their  cuftoms  and  maur 
ners.  So  that,  in  order  to  be  perfedly 
acquainted  with  the  princess  terrarum 
populusy  (a  moft  valuable  part  I  think  of 
the  biflory  of  mankind,  as  they  certain* 
\Y  were  the  greateft  people  that  ever  ex-- 
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sfted  ia  arms  and  government,  and  in 
the  variety  of  their  hiftory  exhibit  to  us 
•very  fcene  of  human  nature,  the  bcft  and 
|he  worft.  the  greateft  virtues  and  the 
grcateft  vice*,  the  greateft  h^ppinefs  and 
Ifi«  preateft  mifcry^  it  is  abfolutely  neccf. 
ikry  to  be  a  Greek  icholar. 

m 

As  to  the  obfcurity  of  Livy's  fUle,  of 
Which  I  complain  fo  much,  it  muft  be  e* 
vident  to  any  man  who  is  a  judge  of  wri- 
ting, and  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare 
his  ftile  with  that  of  thq  Halicarnaffian 
who  writes  upon  the  fame  fubjea,  and  of 
whom  I  propofe  to  fpeak  in  this  book,  or 
^nh  that  of  his  countryman  Julius  Caeiar 
of  whom  I  fliall  fpeak  iq  the  next  chapter! 

But  although  I  cannot  praife  the  rbeto^ 
rtcalfile  of  Livy  any  more  than  that  of  his 
narrative,  I  ihould  not  do  him  juftice  if  I 
did  not  ackowledge  that  the  matter  of  his 
fpeeches  is  admirable ;  nor  do  I  know  anv 
better  common  place  book  for  arguments  on 
every  political  fubjed :  And  therefore  I  think 
hw  fpepches  ihould  be  diligently  ftudied  by 
#11  our  parliamentary  fpeakers,  not  for  the 


0 
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ftilei  which  I  would  not  h^rre  them  imi<- 
tatCi  but  for  the  niatcer :  Ft^r,  as  to  the 

ftUe,  I  caDiiot  help  faying,  tboi^  I  knoilr 
that  taaoy  will  think  the  o^umoa  fingutar^ 
that,  when  I  compare  it  with  the  ilile  of 
Herodotus^  6r  Dionyfius  the  HalicamaiBan 
in  Greek,  or  of  Julius  Caefar  in  Latin,  it 
appears  to  me  the  work  of  a  Sophifter, 
who  beftows  more  labour  upon  words  than 
upon  things*  This  may  be  cxtufed  in  a 
fchool  of  declanvatfon  ufpon  fi6%itious  fub- 
j^s ;  but  whore  the  fubje^  is,  fuch  as 
Livy's,  the  hiftory  of  i  great  pdople,  if 
the  compofition  appear  to  be  overlabour- 
ed, it  very  rtiuch  offends  a  judicious  read- 
er :  And  with  very  good  reafon,  becaufe 
•  ornaments  of  that  kind,  if  they  Jltck  ottt\ 
and  as  Petronius  very  well  exprefles  it, 
extra  corpus  orationis  eminent^  muft  divert 
his  attention  from^  the  matter.  The  worrt: 
fault  in  ftile,  as  I  have  elfewhere  obfer- 
Ved,  is  to  labour  to  write  ill.  And  I  am 
afraid  that  is  the  cafe  of  Livy  in  many 
pafTages,  where  hisfhort,  fmart,  pointed  fen- 
tences,  the  n/ibrantes/ententiolae  of  Petroni- 
us, muft  have  coft  him  a  great  deal  of 
pains. 


,  As  from  what  I  have  wi itteo  at  itich 
length  upon  this  author,  it  appears  that  I 
have  been  pretty  much  convcrfant  with 
hinaV  I  will  futyoin  Uy  way  pf  aote  ibme 
obfervations  that  h»Y?  occurred  tp  m€  up** 
on  his  text  as  it  (lands  in  the  printed  ^ di-* 
tions  *. 


*  laity,  lib,  9  C3p*  l^»  Gens  dubiae  ad  id  voluntas 
its  f  Is  not  tjiat  ^  Qreciftn  ?  ad  id  for  u^  t#Ji — that  i§^ 
to  this  time.  Upon  this  paiTage  Crevier  has  not  tJiQught 
It  worth  his  while  to  beflow  any  note. 

In  the  end  of  the  preceding  paragraph  the  reading 
in  Grcvier  is  thus  :  ^in  duces  ftcut  belli^  iia  infatiahilis 
fupplicii  futuros  fuije.     I  fay  the  reading  fhould  be  infa^ 
tiabiles.     No  note  of  Crevier  here  neither. 

In  the  I  ith  chapter  of  the  fame  book,  about  the 
tniddle  of  it,  it  is  printed,  Pacemftbi  habeat  /^fcilicet  ^-. 
ptdus  Rof nanus )^  legiones  captas  viBori  refiituai.  Gronovius 
would  correA  this,  and  read  pacem  ne  habeat ;  but  I  fay 
the  fenfe  is  much  better  as  it  is.    And  the  meaning  is  ^ 

•  Let  the  Romans  do  with  the  peace  what  they  will, 
^  ratify  it  or  not  as  they  pleafe  \  but  let  them  rcftore 

•  to  us  the  legions,  which  we  once  conquered  and  had 
^  in  our  power/  It  appears  from  a  note  of  Crevier  up- 
on this  paflage,  that  neither  he  nor  Gronovius  under- 
ftood  it.  He  has  no  note  at  all  upon  the  exprelEonr 
in  the  ientence  that  ixfXQVf%ydignum  eraty  which,  Idoubt^ 
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he  did  not  imderftand  to  be  the  fame  with  Sgmtm  effdi 
the  common  Latm  cxpreffion:  Whereas  J&gnumerat 
is  a  Greek  idion;!  \  for  the  Greeks  Would  iay  «(m»  m 
«r,  with  the  verb  in  the  imperfisA  of  the  indicative. 
Bat  that  imperfeft  is  alfo  ofed  in  Lathi,  a&  iirhere  Vh^ 
gil  faySj  fpeaking  of  a  tree  in  Mediaj 

Ip(a  ingens  arbor^  fiidemqne  fimillimahiiurtf  % 
£t,  fi  non  aliam  late  jaOaret  odorem, 
Launis  irai*  ■  Gior.  2.  ▼.  131. 

It  is  very  true  that  this  expreffion  is  obfcure  in  the  La^ 
tin  for  want  of  the  potential  particle  •» ;  but  that  was 
a  defed  in  their  language,  which  the  Romans  could 
not  help.  But  I  think  that  was  a  reafon  why  they 
fhould  have  ufed,  in  fuch  expreffions,  the  common  i-> 
diom  of  their  own  language  rather  than  the  Greek 
idiom. 

* 

Lib.  10.  cap.  26.  Fablus  Maximus,  in  his  {peech  to 
the  people  concerning  a  coadjutor  to  him  in  the  war 
againft  the  Etrurians,  fays,  <  Caeterttm  ftfihi  adfuto^ 
<  rem  Mlifociumque  imperii  darenty  quonam  modofe  oiB^ 
•  vifci  P.  Decii  confulisy  per  tot  collegia  expertiy  poffe  f 
Where  we  may  obfcrvc,  firft  a  very  fine  imitation  of 
what  Diomede  in  Homer  fays,  when  it  was  propofed 
to  him  to  chufe  an  aflbclate  in  his  night  expedition  ^ 

« 

In  the  fecond  place,  the  meaning  of  the  word  collegia 
there  is  certainly  extraordinary,  and  might  have  been 
taken  notice  of  by  Crevier.    It  denotes  not  what  we 
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Z2l\  colleges^  but  wh^t  we  would  call  coUeague/bipSf  that 
iSf  offices  in  which  before  thej  had  been  colleagues,  o^ 
which  there  were  fon)e>  as  appears  from  the  preceding 
jpart  of  the  hiftory.     Upon  this  paffage  Crevicr  fays 

not  a  word.  There  is  a  paflage  in  the  end  of  the  fame 
chapter,  where  Grevier  rejeAs  an  emendation  of  Gro- 
noviuSi  but  does  not  make  one  himielf,  which.  I  think 
is  9S  cafilf  made  as  it  is  neceiTary.  It  is  where  Livy 
la^i  that  both  the  confuls  went  to  this  Etrurian  war, 
cum  quatuor  kponibus  et  magno  equitatu  Romano^  Campa* 
nifque  tnille  equitibus^  dehBis  ad  id  bellum^  fnl/Jls^  et  focio^ 
rum  MmtHt/que  Latini  majort  exercitu  quam  Romanu 
Where  I  think  we  fhould  read,  in  place  of  Romania  Ro* 
numorum  s  ot  otherwife  there  mufl  be  an  elhpfis  fup« 
pofed,  8ind  we  mull  underftand  confecerant  or  emiferant  \ 
but  I  would  rather  chufe  the  corfe^tion,  becaufe  I  think 
the  ^Ilipfis.  too  violent. 


Vql.V. 


ft 
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CHAR        IL 


Of  Julius  Caefdr^s  Commentaries  ^^I'hefub^ 
jeEl  of  them  of  great  importance. — The 
charaSier  of  the  Man. — His  military  ac-^ 
tionsy  the  great  eft  that  ever  nvere. — 
Theftile  of  his  Commentaries,  the  beft 
hiftorical  fiile  among  the  Romans; — *u;m« 
derful  conftdering  hoiv  haftily  it  muft  have 
been  written  amidft  fuch  great  occupor 
tion. . 


I  SHOULD  think  what  I  have  faid  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  upon  the  fubje£t 
of  the  Latin  hiftorians,  very  imperftdl, 
if  I  did  not  add  fomething  concerning  Ju- 
lius Caefar,  the  beft  of  them  all  in  my  opi- 
nion in  point  of  ftile ;  and,  for  the  fubjefl: 
of  his  hiftory,  tho'  it  take  in  but  a  fmall 
extent  of  time,  and  be  not  the  hiftory  of  a 
nation  or  kingdom,  it  contains  events  of 
facb  importance^  and  is  treated  by  the  au- 
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thor  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  may  be  rec- 
koned among  the  firil  hiftorians  of  antiqui- 
ty ;  for  his  Commentaries  contain  an  account 
of  the  greateft  military  operations  that  arc 
to  be  found  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind.  He 
was  at  the  head  of  the  nobleft  army,  in  my 
opinion,  that  has  been  fince  the  heroic  ages» 
and  more  attached  to  him  than  I  believe 
ever  any  army  was  to  a  general :  And  I 
think  with  good  reafon  ;  for  he  was  pof-* 
fefled  of  all  the  qualities  that  could  gain 
the  hearts  of  men.  He  was  brave,  magna- 
nimous, moft  liberal  in  rewarding  merit, 
and  at  the  fame  time  of  a  mod  merciful 
and  forgiving  difpofition.  Although  there 
never  was  a  general  that  fliowed  more  con- 
dufl,  by  which  he  fometimes  conquered 
without  fighting,  as  in  his  war  againft  A- 
franius  and  Petreius,  Pompey*s  generals  in 
Spain,  yet  he  afcribes  the  moft  of  his  vic- 
tories to  the  valour  of  his  foldiers  j  and 
generally  concludes  the  defcription  of  his 
battles  by  telling  us  that  the  enemies  diu^ 
tins  'uirtuti  nojtrorum  militum  rejlfiere  non 
potuerunt.  And  in  one  of  hrs  gr^eateft  bat- 
tleg,  that  with  Arioviftus,  he  gives  a  great 
fhare  of  the  glory  of  the  vidory  to  the 
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*  k  .... 

prefence  of  mind  and  good  condud.  of 
one  of  his  officers,  yOung  Graflus,  who 
gave  the  fignal  to  the  body  of  referve 
to  advance  and  fupport  one  of  his  wings, 
which  was  overpowered  by  the  multitude 
of  the  enemy,  and  was  beginning  to  give 
ground.  In  fhort,  he  was  fo  beloved  by 
his  officers  and  foldiers,  that,  when  they 
happened  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies, fome  of  them  rather  than  fervc  a- 
gainft  him  chofe  to  be  put  to  death  *. 

The  martial  exploits  of  Julius  may  be 
praifed  in  the  fame  way  that  Neftor  praifes 
the  heroes  that  lived  before  him  :   *  They 

*  were  the  braveft  of  men,*  fays  Neftor, 

*  and  fought  with  the  braveft  of  men  f . 
For  Julius  had  not  to  deal  with  enemies 
fuch  as  fome  generals  of  late  had  to  deal 
Jf^rithf  whom  to  conquer  would  have  been 
po  glory,  tho'  to  be  conquered  by  then^ 

*  De  Bello  Afrlcano,  cap.  44.  et  feq. 

Ilia4  I.  T.  2^. 
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was  the  greateft  difgrace;  but  he  jhad 
for  atdverfaries  a  great  nation,  who  at  that 
time  excelled  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
in  the  glory  of  arms,  as  the. Romans  them* 
felves  confefied^,  and  of  whom,  for  that  rea« 
fon  they  were  more  afraid  than  of  any  o- 
ther  nation  ;  I  mean  the  Gauls ;— ^alfo  the 
Helvetii,  who,  for  the  love  of  glory  and 
of  conqueft,  did,  what  I  believe  no  other 
nation  did  fmce  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
left  their  whole  country,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  deftroying  their  towns  to  the 
liumbei  of  tivetve^  villages  to  the  number 
qi  four  hundred^  and  all  other  houfes  be- 
fides,  in  fhort,  every  thing  they  could  not 
carry  with  them,  even  the  corn  that  they  did 
not  take  with  them,in  order  to  conquer  Gaul, 
and  make  a  fettlement  in  fome  of  its  fertile 
provinces  f.  Thefe  I  think  he  could  not 
f  have  conquered,  his  army  not  being  either 
fo  numerous,  or  fo  well  formed  and  difcipli-" 
ned  when  he  fought  with  them  as  it  was 
afterwards*  if  it  had  not  been  for  very 


♦  Cicero,  who  was  a  cotemporary  of  Julius  Caefar^ 
makes  this  confeilion.    See  p.  9.  of  this  volume* 

t  Caefar.     Df  B^lh  CaJlicOi  lib.  i .  cap.  «[, 
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good  conduA  on  his  part,  by  which  he  dc- 
ftroyed  one  fourth  of  the  Helvetii  before 
he  came  to  an  engagement  with  them  *,  and 
great  ralhnefs  and  foolifh  confidence  on 
their  part,  which  made  them  attack  him 
with  all  the  advantages  of  ground.  Then 
he  fought  alfo  with  a  people  ftill  more 
fierce  and  warlike  than  the  Gauls,  or  even 
the  Helvetii,  I  mean  the  Germans  ;  and, 
having  overcome  them  in  a  great  battle, 
drove  them  oitt  of  Qaul,  and  followed 
them  even  to  their  own  country,  being  the 
firft  of  the  Romans  that  crofled  the  Rhine. 
And,  lad  of  all,  he  fought  with  his  own 
countrymen  the  Romans,  then  the  greateft 
people  in  the  world,  with  one  of  the  great- 
eft  generals  at  their  head  ihey  ever  produ- 
ced,  I  mean  Pompey,  who  was  fupported 
by  all  the  authority  of  their  ftate,  and  all 
the  forms  of  their  government;  and  who,, 
befides  a  very  great  army,  which  he  com- 
manded himfelf  in  Theflaly,  very  much 
more  numerous  than  the  army  of  Julius, 
had  a  veteran  army  commanded  by  his 
.  Jiieutenants,  with  which  he  occupied  the 
province  of  Spain  ;  and  over  and  above  all 

*  Capfar.  lib.  i.  De  Bello  GaJlico^czf^  iz» 
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this,  had  the  abfolute  command  of  the  fea, 
which  he  covered  with  his  fhips. 

I  know  it  will  be  faid  in  anfwer  to  all 
this  praife  which  1  have  beftowed  on  Ju- 
litis,  that  he  overturned  the  conftitution, 
and  deftroyed  the  liberties  of  his  country. 
Thi^  indeed  I  (hould  think  a  great  charge^ 
if  it  could  be  proved  to  my  fatisfai^ion, 
that  the  Romans  were  at  that  time  capable 
of  liberty,  and  fit  to  govern  themfelves,  or 
that  it  was  not  the  greateft  good  fortune 
which  could  befall  them  to  have  fuch  a 
mailer  as  Julius.  For  my  part,  I  believe 
it  was  true  what  he  faid,  that  the  common- 
wealth at  that  time  was  nothing  but  a 
name  without  a  fubftance*.     But  if  it  had 

*  Suetonius,  in  Vita  Caefaris,  cap.  78.  His  words 
arc,  Nihil  ejfe  rimpuhlicam^  appellattonem  modo^fine  corpo* 
re  etjpecie.  Nor  was  this  the  opinion  of  Julius  only, 
but  alfo  of  Cicero,  who  was  of  the  contrary  party  j  for 
in  his  epiftles  to  Atticus,  where  he  fjpeaks  his  fcntimcnts 
of  the  ftate  pf  the  republic  more  freely  than  any  where 
clfe,  he  thus  exprefles  himfelf :  AmiftmuSy  mi  Pomponi, 
omnem  non  modofuccum  ac  fanguinem^fed  ettam  cclbrem  et 
fpedem  priJHnam  civitatii.  Nulla  5/?  re/publica,  in  qf/^a 
diUBer^  in  qua  acquiefcam.  ■  Lib.  4.  Ep.  1 7. 
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been  otherwife,  I  think  he  was  not  only 
provoked  to  do  what  he  did,  but  it  was  in 
felf  defence  ;  for  he  muft  have  been  ruin- 
ed and  undone  by  the  violence  and  inju- 
flice  of  his  enemies,  if  he  had  not  fought 
protedion  from  his  army.  This  was  what 
he  himfelf  faid  in  the  field  of  battle  of 
Pharfalia,  when  he  faw  fo  many  of  the 
Romans  lying  dead.   *  ffoc  njoluerunt :  tan* 

*  tis  rebus  geftis^  C.  Caefar  condemnatus  ef" 

•  fetn^  nifi  ab  exercitu  auxilium  petujfcm  */ 

Such  was  the  man  whofe  adlions  are 
related  in  thefe  commentaries.  The  fub- 
je£t  of  them  muft  be  acknowledged  to 
be  great  and  noble :  And,  as  to  the  man- 
ner of  treating  it,  there  is  no  author  ex- 
ceeds him.  His  defcriptions  of  battles  and 
other  military  operations  are  fuch,  that  he  is 
equalled  by  none  unlefs  perhaps  by  Polybius. 
And  even  him  he  exceeds  in  explaining 
the  councils  by  which  they  were  conduc- 
ed :  Nor  need  we  wonder  at  that,  as  they 
were  his  own  councils ;  tho',  to  explain 
even  them  as  he  has  done,  is  no  common 


*  Suetonius,  in  Vita  Caefaris^  cap<  30. 
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m^rit  in  an  biftorian^  as  Hirtius  has  weU 
obferved  in  his  preface  to  the  eighth  book 
of  the  Gallic  war. 

Long  fpeeches  in  memoirs  would  have 
been  improper ;  but  he  has  fhort  ones,  as 
man7  as  are  proper,  and  thefe  exceeding^ 
ij  well  compofed,  an  of  them  full  of  fenfe 
and  matter,  without  the  affectation  of  any 
ornament  of  words.  And  what  he  has  gi- 
ven us,  by  way  of  digreffioo,  upon  the  fub* 
jedt  of  the  manners  of  the  Gauls  and  Ger* 
mans,  is  very  mudi  to  the  purpofe,  and  is 
extremely  inftrudtive,  being  the  account, 
the  moft  to  be  depended  upon,  of  the  man* 
aers  of  thofe  two  gr<eat  nations  at  that  time* 

As  to  the  ftile  of  thefe  commentaries,  I 
think  I  need  fay  nothing  of  it  after  the  eu- 
logium  that  Cicero  has  bellowed  on  it  % 


*  Cicero  de  Claris  Oratoribus^  cap.  75 :  Whcr^ 
fpea^king  of  Caefaf's  Conuncntaries,  he  fays.  That  tbgr 
mre,  <  nudi^  r^i^  it  venufti,  (mwi  orftaiu  oraikms^  tanqya$i$ 
■*  vefie^  detraHaJ  Here  is  a  chara£ler  of  ftUe,  which  { 
thmkls  thejuft  reverfe  of  the  ftile  of  Utiy  and  Taci- 
;^ps.  Cicecofeem^  tocoqipaceit  toajSncAskedGreek 

UToL.  y.  L 


•  ( 
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•  * 

which  is  to  be  the  more  regarded,  for  two 
reafons :  lirfl^  That  Cicero  did  not  like 
the  man,  being  of  the  oppofite  party  in 
in  the  ftate ;  and,  zdly^  Becaufe  the  ftile 


ftatue,  which,  all  Connoiflcurs  agree,  could  not  be  im- 
proved  hj  any  drcfs,  but  on  the  contrary  disfigured. 
He  adds  :  ^  Nihil  enim  eft  in  ti/loria,  pur  a  et  illujiri  hrer 
*  vitate  dulcius.\  Now  the  brevity  of  Livy  and  Taci- 
tus is  neithe^:  pure  nor  perfpicyous.  See  what  I  have 
further  faid  of  Julius  Caefar's  ftile,  in  vol.   3.  cap.  20. 

p-  383-  *     •     .  " 

There  are  fome,  Iknow,  pretending  to  be  critics,  yrhp 
are  offended  with  the  repetition  of  words  in  thefe  Com- 
mentaries, particularly  with  the  repetition  of  the  noun 
with  the  relative^  which  is  very  frequent  in  Caefar : 
But  it  gives,  I  think,  a  great  pe^fpicuity  to  the  ftile ;  and 
I  have  obferved,  for  want  of  it,  ambiguities  both  in  La- 
tin  and  Ejiglifl^.  Spch  critics  find  fau|t  alfo  with  the 
fame  word  occurring  at  the  diftance  perhaps  of  tvo 
^  or  three  lines :  But,  for  my  part,  I  approve  more  of 

that  than  of  a  ftudied  and  affefted  change  of  the  word, 
which,  I  knpw,  Ibme  writers  labour  very  much,  tho* 
I  think  it  is  what  Terence  calls  ohfcura  diligentia.  I 
have  heard  of  a  Frenchman,  who  acknowledged  that 
the  matter  of  Caefar's  Commentaries  was  very  fine ; 
^  But,'  fays  he,  if  I  had  been  to  write  them,  the>?i/tf 
<  would  have  been  very  different :'  And  I  am  perfua- 
ded  it  would  have  been  fo ;  and  it  is  likely  would  hav6 
been  more  approved  by  our  reviewers  and  fuch  critic^ 
as  I  have  been  mentioning. 


•  •V 
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of  them  is  very  different  froni  Citero*a 
own  ftile^  which  was  difliked^  as  is  well 
known,  by  feveral  bf  his  owri  cotempora- 
ries,  as  not  altogether  chafte  and  Atticfc, 
but  having  a  good  deiil  of  Afiatic  tiimon 
^I  fhall  therefore  -  only  fay  one  thing  more 
in  commendation  of  Caefar's  (lile,  that^ 
if  it  be  the  greateft  praifc,  as  I  think  it 
is^  of  a  ftile,  td  draw  your  attention  to 
Things  more  than  to  Words,  there  is  no 
ftile  in  that  refpedl  preferable  to  the  ftile 
of  thefc  Commentaries.  When  you  fit 
down  to  read  them,  you  attend  fo  little  to 
the  words,  and  are  fo  drawn  on  bv  the 
matter,  that  you  dont  know  where  to  ftop  9 
Which  I  myfelf  experienced  upon  this  oc-* 
^afion  J  for,  having  begun  to  read  them, 
that  I  might  give  a  better  account  of  the 
ftile  of  them,  1  was  fo  carried  on  by  the 
matter  thait  I  could  not  ftop  till  f  had  read 
them  almoft  all  over,  tho^  I  had  donfc  fo 
feveral  times  before^  being  the  firft  book 
of  Latin  that  was  put  into  my  hands,  and 
a  book  that  1  always  admired. 

What  Hirtius  fays  of  him,  in  his  very 
6legai)t  preface  to  the  eighth  book  of  tb« 
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Gallic  war,  is  1  think  remarkable.    '^  O* 

*  thcrs,*  fays  he,  *  know  how  well  they 

*  are  written,  but  I  know  how  quickly/ 
And  indeed,  when  I  confider  what  a 
wonderful  deal  of  buiinefs  he  carried  oti, 
eivil  as  well  as  military^  I  am  perfuaded 
that  his  Commentaries  were  little  more" 
than  an  extempory  performance*  Nor 
will  this  appear  incredible  to  thofe  who 
eonfider  the  wonderful  acutenefs  and  com- 
prehenfion  of  his  mind.  He  didated,  as 
Fliny  informs  us  *,  to  four  at  a  time,,  and, 
when  he  was  doing  nothing  elfe^  to  feven. 
And  even  wheil  he  was  riding  he  could 
dictate  to  two  or  more,  as  Plutarch,  in  hit 
lAfci  informs  u^  f ♦  A  man  therefore  who 
was  fo  much  a  mm  of  bufm^fs,  and  capa^^ 
ble  of  doing  fo  many  things  at  the  fame 
time,  might  write  Commentaries  of  his  owii 
a£kiona  as  x^ell  as  he  has  written,  and  at 
haftily,  in  the  midft  of  the  greateft  occu« 
fationi. 

•  Lib.  'j^czp.  ij. 
f  jfo  P'Ua  Oieftri». 
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CHAP.       in. 


Of  the  Roman  hifiories  of  the  HaltcarnaJ^ 
and  Polybius^'-^if  they  bad  mt  been  pre-- 
ferved  to  us,  the  Roman  empire  nvould 
have  appeared  to  have  been  the  'work  of 
chanee^  not  of  nvifdom  and  virtue,  r^^nd 
firft  (^  Dionyfius.^'^He  as  well  prepared 
for  "writing  his  hijlory  as  any  man  could 
be  ^'^leamed  the  Latin  language  for  that 
purpofe  i  '^his  account  of  that  language. 
--^Thefrfi  book  of  the  Halicamajfian^  the 
beft  piece  of  archeology  extant. — The  au^ 
thorns  diligence  in  collecting  foom  fo  many 
different  authors  Greek  and  Latin. — Of 
the  Aborigines^ — /Ar  Latins,—- ^lu/ Ro- 
nlans ;— /a//  the  fomi  peoplf  under  diffe^ 
tent  names ^  nnd  otigindtly  from  Arcadia. 
^-^The  Pelafgi  alfo^ — and  the  colony  that 
came  vuith  Evander^  likewi/e/rom  that 
country. "^^f  tho/e  that  came  "with  Her^ 
eules  i-^an  account  of  that  hero.-^The 
^ktb  and  Iqfi  migration  into  Latiumfoom 
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Greece^  ijuas  that  of  the  Trojans  under  the 
condud  of  JEneas^ — The  Tryans  alfo  a- 
riginally  frgm  jireadia.^r^Of  the  genealo- 
gy of  Mneas.'-^His  voyage  from  Troy  td 
iLatiUm  very  ivell  traced  by  our  author  ; 
^^roved  by  the  unvverfal  belief  of  the 
people  of  Rotne^  and  50  Trojan  fdmiliei 
Jiill  exifting  ivhen  our  huthor  ^ivrote. — 
The  Romans^  mixed  as  they  ivere  ofdif- 
ferent  colonies^  all  originally  Greeks.-^So 
noble  a  defcent  given  to  them  by  Diony- 
JiUSy  makes  his  hifiory  credible.-^Livy^s 
account  of  the  Romans j  compared  ^with 
that  of  the  Halicarnajffian  :'^For  any  thing 
Livy  has f aid ^  they  might  have  been  all  or i'- 
ginally  barbarians^  fugitives^  aiidflavesi 
"^Some  of  them^  according  to  his  account^ 
ivere  really  Jlaves. — The  noblejl  defcent 
not  fufficient^  without  good  education^ 
laivs^  and  in/litutioni. — The  Romans 
bred  as  VDell^as  bom  to  be  mqfters  of  the 
world. — Of  the  injlitutions  of  Romulus. 
—I  ft,  1  he  Patronage  and  Clientjhipr  he 
introduCed.^-^The  happy  confequences  of 
this  inftitution.-^Next^  Theforni  of  go-- 
vfrnment  injlituted  by  Romulus  ;  not  fo 
democratical  as  it  became  in  after  times^ 
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ffut  'well  mixed  and  poifed  ;'^the  tnofi 
antient  and  bejl  of  all  governments. — The 
beji  of  all  Romulus^ s  injlitutions  %vas  the 
family 'government^  vuhich  he  ejiablifhed. 
— This  the  chief  caufe  of  the  Roman  gran^ 
deur. — The  happy  confequences  of  it : — 
Vainly  attempted  by  other  nations^  even  by 
the  Spartans.^-^Livy  mentions  but  one  of 
Romulus' s  feven  injlitutions^  and  that 
very  fhortly^^^Of  the  religious  inftitu^ 
tions  of  Romulus. — The  ft  ate  of  religion 
in  Latium  in  his  time  i-^  a  good fy ft  em  of 
Theifm^  vxithout  the  mixture  of  thofe 
impious  fables^  nvhich  difgraced  the  Grtek 
religion  in  the  days  of  our  author. — This 
pure  religion  not  introduced  by  Romulus^ 
but  imported  by  the  Greek  colonies  that 
had  fettled  in  L^tium  before  bis  time. 
r^Romulus  infiituted  religious  feftivals^ 
andfacrifices^  and  many  prieft hoods. ^^^Li^ 
vy  not  more  full  upon  the  religious  in/li-^ 
tutions  of  Romulus  than  upon  the  civil ; 
— ivonderful  that  hejhould  have  faidfo 
little  of  fo  great  a  King  and  the  founder 
vfRome  ; — one  of  the  great  eft  men  that 
ever  exifted ; — an  altar  ere6ltd  to  him  by 
,  |wa  Italian  in  later  times. — Livy  fuller 
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tfpan  the  religious  injlitutions  qf  Numa ; 
—to/  not  fo  full  and  difiitUi  as  the  Halt-- 
camajftan ;— omits  one  of  the  civil  infti* 
tutions  of  Numa  of  great  importance. — 
Dionyfius^  a  mofi  religious  hijlorian^  but 
not  fuperfiitiousy  hecaufe  he  believes  in 
demons  and  extraordinary  interpofitions  of 
divinity. '^The  people  of  Rome^  the  mqft 
religious  people  in  the  nvorldi^'^more  reli^- 
gious  than  the  Greeks  or  Egyptians ; — 
lived  with  their  Gods^  and  confulted 
them  upon  all  occqfions  public  and  private. 
'^^The  vuonderful  effeSi  that  this  mujl 
have  had  upon  their  lives  and  manners. 
^-^In. their  degenerate  Jlate  they  negleBed 
religion.-^T'bis  a  certain  proof  (f  degene-^ 
racy  in  all  nations  .--^Apology  of  the  au'^ 
thorfor  infiftingfo  much  upon  the  fubje£k 
£/*  the  Halicamajfiaii s  hiflory  in  a  "work 
^which  prifejfes  only  to  treat  of  ftilc, — 
Of  the  Stile  of  the  Halicamqffian^s  bijlo-- 
ry  ; — the  greatefi  beauty  both  in  the  nar-^ 
rative  and  rhetorical  part  of  it  \^r^not  fo 
figured  as  thefiile  of  Thucydides^  norfo 
plain  as  that  of  Xenopbon.^-^His  fpeeches 
alljpeeches  cf  bu/inefsy-''-^neither  Sophifti^ 
eal  nor  declamafory.^^Photius^s  judgment 
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of  the  Halicarnafftati  s  fiile^  ill  founded  ^--^ 
no  objcurity  or  perplexity  in  his  file^  ^x- 
cept  nvhere  the  MS.  is  faulty. — Of  the 
Halicamajftari s  critical  nvorks  ; — a  neiv 
edition  both  of  thefe  and  of  his  hiftory^  «- 
commended  to  the  Scholars  of  Oxford. — 
Faults  in  the  prefent  edition  that  may  be 
corrected  I'-'-^ne  of  them  mentioned. 


I  COME  now  to  fpeak  of  two  Greek  hi- 
florians  of  Roman  aflfairs,  (and  I  ihall 
mention  no  more,  neither  Greek  nor  La- 
tin), Dionyfius  the  Halicarnaflian  and  Po- 
lybius.  Without  thefe  two,  tho'  every 
other  Greek  or  Roman  writer  upon  the 
fubjed  of  Rome  had  come  down  to  us 
entire,  I  fhould  have  been  difpofed  to 
think,  as  many  of  the  Greeks  did  at  the 
time  the  Halicarnaifian  wrote  *,  that  this 
great  empire  of  Rome  was  either  the  work 
of  mere  chance,  or  rather,  as  I  believe 
that  nothing  in  th6  univerfc  is  produced 
in  that  way,  of  a  fupernatural  and  mi- 
raculous interpofition  of  the  divine  provi- 

*  Dionyf.  lib.  i.  cap.  4.  ct  5. 

VoL.V.  M 
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dence.  But,  from  the  ftudy  of  thcfe  two 
authors,  I  have  learned  that  their  govern- 
menty  their  inftitutions  religious  and  civil, 
their  military  art,  in  which  they  exceeded 
all  nations  that  are,  were,  or,  I  believe,  ever 
will  be ;-— and,  laftly  their  manners,  with- 
put  which  no  people  can  be  great,  good, 
or  happy,  were  fuch,  that  I  no  longer  won-i 
der  they  (hould  become  the  greateft  people 
in  the  world,  efpepially  when  I  coi^der 
how  inferior  all  tlie  other  nations  of  the 
world  were  to  them  in  thefe  refpeOts  at 
|:he  timp  they  rofe  to  univerfal  empire, 

I  will  begin  with  the  Halicarnaffian, 
?vho,  I  think,  was  as  well  prepared  for  th? 
great  work  qf  hiftory  he  undertook  as  any 
man  could  well  be.  For  he  tells  us  in  his 
preface,  that  be  was  two  and  twenty  years 
in  Rome  preparing  materials  for  his  hifto- 
ry, during  which  time  he  learned  the  La- 
tin diale£l  of  the  Greek,  which  he  fay$ 
W4S  for  the  greater  part  -Solic  *  j  and,  af- 


*  Dionyf.  lib.  i.  in  fine.  Where  he  ftys  that  all 
that  the  Reman  language  had  fuffered  by  the  mixture 
pf  fo  many  people  with  them,  was,  r*  ^n  icwri  ^hyytf 
fgtf<jiT«f.— Here  I  think  the  Halicamaffian  docs  full  ju- 
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ter  having  converied  vvrith  the  moft  learned 
i  in  Rome  upon  the  fubjeft  of  their  hiftory^ 
and  got  all  the  information  he  could  frooi 
theni^  and  from  the  antient  Rdman  hifto- 
Hans  he  mentions,  fuch  as  Porcius  Gatoi 
Fabius  Maxim  us,  Valerius  Antias,  and  o« 
thier  refpediable  authors,  he  then,  and  not 
till  then,  began  his  work  *.  And  it  ap- 
jpearsl,  that  he  not  only  confulted  authors^ 
and  the  learned  men  then  living,  but  alfd 
records,  fuch  as  the  tables  of  the  cenfors 

fiicc  to  the  Roman  language^  and  more  than  juftice  i 
for,  tho'  I  do  not  believe  that  there  was  a  great  mix- 
ture of  barbarous  worda  in  4r,  and  tho' I  be  perfuaded 
that  it  was  a  dialect  of  Greek>  having  more  of  the  .£0- 
lic,  as  the  Halicarnaffian  tells  us,  than  of  any  other,  yet 
I  hold  it  to  have  been  a  very  antient  dialed,  (probably- 
brought  into  Latiuih  by  CEnotrus  and  his  Arcadians^ 
17  generations  before  the  Trojan  war)^  which  came 
off  from  the  parent  language  before  it  was  completely 
formed;  \  This,  I  think,  is  evident  from  its  want  of 
l»ne  of  the  parts  of  fpeech,  and  that  a  moft  material 
part,  I  mean  the  article,  and  from  its  deficiency  in  that 
grcateft  art  of  language,  j(?^^w;/..  This  deficiency  is  fo 
great,  thatj  befides  its  want  of  feveral  tenfes  which  the 
Greeks  have,  it  has  no  pfefcnt  participle  pafllve,  nor 
jpaft  participle  aftive.  Sec  what  I  have  further  faid  of 
the  defedte  of  the  Latm  language  in  the  preceding 
vol.  lib.  I.  chap.  9.  &  10. 

♦  Dionyf.  lib.  i.  cap.  7.  ct  74. 
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» 

preferved  in  the  feveral  families  who  had 
enjoyed  the  honour  o£  that  office. 

His  firfl:  book  I  think  the  mod  curious 
book  of.archeology  that  is  extant ;  and  the 
fads  as  well  attefted  as  we  can  expe£t  fa£ts 
fo  antient  to  be.  The  account  he  there 
gives  of  the  antient  inhabitants  of  Italy 
makes,  I  think,  no  inconfiderable  part  of 
the  hiftory  of  Man,  as  it  tends  to  fliow  that 
there  has  been  a  conftant  migration,  from 
the  moft  antient  times,  of  men  from  the 
eaftern  parts  of  the  world  to  the  weftern  : 
For  I  hold  that  man  is  one  of  thofe  many 
.animals,  which  were  not  originally  in  e- 
very  part  of  the  earth,  but  only  in  certain 
countries,  fuch  as  horfes,  afles,  oxen,  buf- 
faloes,  and  the  like.  1  therefore  think  that 
his  native  land  is  certain  countries  of  the 
eaft ;  and  that  the  great  difference  betwixt 
him  and  other  animals  is,  that  he  is  by 
nature  deftined  to  live  in  every  country 
and  climate  of  the  earth.  And,  when  he 
comes  to  be  civilized  and  formed  into  fo- 
cieties,  he  in  the  beginning  of  that  ftate 
multiplies  fo  much,  much  more  than  any 
animal  of  the  fame  fize  in  the  wild  (late, 
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that  the  produce  of  the  country  cannot 
maintain  hira.  He  therefore  of  neceffity 
migrates  from  his  native  country  to  other 
countries,  where  he  can  find  fuftenance* 
The  HalicarnalTian  in  his  firfl:  book  men- 
tions five  feveral  migrations  into  Italy,  of 
which  I  fhall  fpeak  more  fully  by  and  by. 
All  thefe  appear  to  have  been  occafioned  by 
the  want  of  fuftenance  in  the  country  from 
whence  they  came,  except  that  of  the  Tro- 
jans, who  were  driven  out  of  their  country 
by  fuperior  force.  And  as  late  as  thofe  mi- 
grations  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  from  the 
eaftern  parts  of  Europe  and  Afia,  which 
overwhelmed  the  Roman  empire,  we  are 
alTured  by  a  cotemporary  hiftorian,  Proco- 
pius,   that  it  was  abfolute  want  of  the  ne« 

cefTaries  of  life  which  obliged  them  to  leave 
their  country  * 


*  Sec  Procopius,  De  Bello  Vandcdicoy  lib.  I.  cap.  j. 
and  in  feveral  other  places.— See  an  extraordinary  in- 
ftance,  which  he  gives  of  the  multiplication  of  people 
in  an  ifland  that  he  calls  Brittia^  lying  betwixt  Bri- 
tain and  Scandinavia;  Gothicat  Hlftoriae^  lib.  4.  p.  467. 
The  Romans,  as  Livy  informs  us,  tho'  they  were  en- 
gaged in  almoft  continual  wars,  in  fome  of  which  they 
fuffercd  great  lofles,  yet  multiplied  fo  faft,  that,  when 
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The  firft  colony,  which,  as  the  Hali-^ 
earnaifian  tells  us,  came  to  Italy  from  the 
eaifef  were  the  people  called  Aborigines  \ 
for  they  were  not,  as  many  think  the  nathe 
implies,  auro^fiore^,  or  original  inhabitants 
tf  the  country^  but  were  originally  from 
Arcadia,  from  whence  they  came  under  the 
conduct  of  CEnotrus,  1 7  generations  before 


their  city  was  no  more  than  543  years  old,  they  had  fent 
Out  30  colonies,  (lib.  27.  cap.  9.}  Sigonius  makes  the 
number  of  them  to  be  no  lefs  than  ^^3;  for  he  fays,  that 
livy  only  reckons  thofe  colonies  who  were  obliged  to 
(end  recruits  to  their  armies.  But  there  were  23  mortf 
that,  by  their  original  conftitution,  were  free  from  that 
duty  \  and  who,  on  that  account,  are  faid  by  Livy^ 
JacrofanBam  vacattonem  habere :  (ibid.  cap«  38  )  And^ 
notwithftanding  their  prodigious  lofles  in  the  fecond 
Punic  war,  in  which  they  loft  four  battles  lucceffively, 
the  laft  of  which  was  the  great  battle  of  Cannot^  where* 
as  Folybius  informs  us,  70,000  of  them  lay  upon  the 
field  of  battle,  and  about  10,000  were  made  prifonerSi 
they,  in  lefs  than  20  years  after  that  battle,  fent  out 
five  coloDieSj  300  families  in  each;  (ibid.  lib.  32.  cap. 
29.)  And  in  more  antient  times  the  multiplication  of 
men  in  thofe  f mall  ftates  of  Italy  was  flill  greater ;  for 
Alha  Longa^  the  metropolis  of  Rome,  peopled  Latium 
with  its  colonies,  fending  forth  no  lefs  than  30  in  a 
much  fhorter  time  than  Rome  fent  out  the  fame  num* 
bcr»    (Dionyf.  lib.  3.  cap.  31.)' 
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the  Trojan  war  ♦,  They  poflefTed  thcm-^ 
fclves  of  a  part  of  the  country,  then  occu- 
pied by  the  Umbri\  and  they  were  called 
Aborigines  from  their  chufing  to  live  ia 
xnountains^  their  native  country  of  Arca^ 
dia  being  a  mountainous  country  f .  Thefe 
jiborigineSj  he  tells  us,  kept  that  name  till 
the  Trojan  war:  Then  from  their  King  La^* 
tinus  they  were  called  Latins  j  and,  laft 
pf  all,  they  took  the  name  of  Romans^  frooi 
the  city  of  Rome^  which  was  built  by  Ro- 
mulus, and  called  after  hi$  name  %.  With 
the  Aborigines  were  mixed  fome  Pelafgi^ 
a  people  of  whom  we  hear  a  great  deal  in 
the  antient  hiftory  of  Greece.  They  were 
a  very  vagrant  people,  and  inhabited  fun- 
^ry  countries  i^n  Italy,  in  Theffaly,  and  e- 
ven  in  Afia ;  for  they  are  mentioned  by 
Homer  among  the  Trojan  auxiliaries. 
Thefe  too  our  author  derives  from  the 
fame  country  of  Peloponnefusj  and  I  l^^r 

•  Lib.  I.  cap.  IX. 

f  lib,  I.  cap.  13^. 
1  Ibid.  cap.  ^. 
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gine  they  were  originally  an  Arcadian  peo^ 
pie  as  well  as  the  CEnotrians ;  for  he  fays 
they  had  their  name  from  Pelafgus,  the  fon 
of  Niobe,  an  Arcadian  woman,  by  Jupi- 
ter *. 

The  third  Greek  colony  which  came  to 
Latium  was  alfo  from  Arcadia,  which  ap« 
pears  to  me  to  have  been  the  parent  coun- 
try of  all  the  Greek  colonies  to  the  weft- 
ward.  The  conductor  of  this  colony  was 
Evander,  who,  about  60  years  before  the 
Trojan  war,  fettled  with  his  followers  up- 
on the  Palantine^  or,  as'  it  was  afterwards 
called,  the  Palatine  hill,  (for  the  Arcadians, 
as  I  have  obferved,  loved  hills),  which  was 
one  of  the  feven  hills  of  the  city  of  Rome, 

The  fourth  colony  from  Greece  to  La- 
tium came  with  Hercules,  who  left  there 
a  confiderable  number  of  his  followers. 
They,  as  our  author  tells  us,  were  received 
in  a  friendly  manner  by  the  Greeks  undet 
Evandcr,  being  probably  their  countrymen, 

♦  Lib.  I.  cap.  17. 
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and  fettled  near  them  upon  the  hill  called 
Saturnius  by  the  natives,  and  afterwards 
the  Capitoline  hill  by  the  Romans  *.  Of 
this  hero  the  Halicarnaflian  has  given  us 
the  beft  hiftory  I  believe  extant,  in  which 
he  diftinguiflies  very  properly  the  fabu- 
lous part  from  the  hiftorical  f . 

The  fifth  and  laft  migration  of  Greeks 
into  the  country  of  Latium  came  with  -^- 
neas  and  the  Trojans  who  had  efcaped 
from  Troy  %.  That  the  Trojans  weie  o- 
riginally  Greeks  who  came  from  Arcadia 
the  parent  country,  as  I  have  obferved,  of 
fp  many  Greek  colonies,  our  author  in- 
forms us,  had  been  proved  by  feveral  wri- 
ters before  him  j  which  proof,  however, 
he  (hortly,  but  very  diftindtly,  ftates ;  and 
fifligns  a  very  good  reafon  fqr  the  migra- 
tion, pointing  out  alfo  the  feveral  ftages  of 

♦  Lib.  2.  cap.  I. 

f  Ibid.  cap.  39.  ct  (cq. 

%  AU  thefc  6vc  migrations  arc  reckoned  up  by  our 
;iuthor  in  the  beginning  of  his  fecond  book. 

Vol.  V.  N 
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it,  and  accounting  very  well  how  they 
came  to  fettle  at  laft  in  Afia  upon  the  Hel- 
lefpont,  where  a  part  of  them/  under  the 
conduct  of  a  leader,  named  Idaeus,  fettled 
upon  ther  mountain  from  him  called  Ida^ 
the  Arcadians,  as  I  have  obferved,  loving 
to  dwell  in  mountains.  And  here  he  gives 
us  a  very  exadt  genealogy  of  -fineas,  much 
the  fame,  I  think,  with  that  given  us  by 
Homer*. 

That  -ZEncas  came  from  Troy  to  Latium 
he  proves  at  great  length,  beftowing  many 
chapters  upon  it,  as  it  was  a  point,  he 
fays,  difputed.  That  he  efcaped  from 
Troy,  and  came  to  Thracia,  is  related 
by  Helenicus  a  very  antient  Greek  wri- 
ter f  ;  and  of  this  he  feems  to  think  there 
could  be  no  doubt.  But  it  was  much 
queftioned,  whether  he  did  not  remain 
and  die  there,  or  at  lead  in  fome  place 
betwixt  Thrace  and  Italy.  But,  1  think, 
our  author  has  traced  his  voyage  all  the 
way  from  Thrace  to  Italy  by  memorials^ 

r 

*  Ibid.  cap.  6ip 
f  Ibid.  cap.  4S. 
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fome  of  which  were  remaining  in  his 
time,  in  fuch  a  manner^  that^  for  my  part, 
I  have  not  the  lead  doubt  of  the  fa<3;  *• 
And  indeed  the  univerfal  belief  of  a  whole 
people,  I  mean  the  Romans,  and  fo  many 
Trojan  families  as  were  exifting  among 
them  even  at  the  time  our  author  wrote, 
(no  lefs  than  50 1>  ^^^  of  which  was  the 
Julian  family,)  put  the  thing  out  of  all 
doubt. 

It  appears,  that,  before  thofe  nations 
from  Peloponnefus  came  into  Italy,  there 
were  other  nations  there,  fuch  as  the  Um- 
bri,  the  Siculi,  and  the  Tyrrhenians.  From 
whence  thefe  nations  came,  we  cannot  tell; 
and  indeed  of  the  two  firft  mentioned  we 
hardly  know  any  thing  more  than  their 
names.  We  cannot  therefore  ju^ge  of  their 
origin,  otherwifc  than  from  what  happened 
in  later  times;  and,  if  we  judge  by  that  rule, 
we  muft  fuppofe  that  they  likewife  came 
from  the  eaft.     As  to  the  Tyrrhenians^ 


*  Lib.  i.  cap.  49.  et  feq. 
t  Lib.  I.  cap.  66. 
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Dionyfius  is  of  opinion  *,  that  they  were 
an  indigenous  nation  in  Italy ;  which  is  no 
more  than  faying,  that  he  did  not  know 
from  whencie  they  came.  But  it  is  now 
^ifcovered  that  they  ff)oke  a  dialed  of  the 

4 

Latin,  and  ufed  the  antient  Greek  charac- 
ter as  the  Latins  did  f .   We  may  therefore, 


*  Lib.  I.  cap.  30. 

f  See  the  famous  Etrufcan  monument  called  Tabu^' 
lae  Luguhinaey  publifhed  by  Johannes  Baptifta  Paflerius, 
with  very  learned  notes  ;  from  which  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  Tyrrnenians,  a  much  more  antient  people  of 
Italy  than  the  Romans,  fpokc  an  antient  dialeft  of  the 
Greek  or  Latin,  which  I  confider  as  the  fame  languages, 
and  alfo  lifed  the  Greek  charafter,  which  was  alfo  the 
antient  Roman  charafter.  There  are  feveral  other 
things  concerning  the  Etrufcan  arts/  publifhed  by  this 
PafTerius,  along  with  the  Tabulae  Lugubinae  5  and,  in 
the  volume  containing  thefe  Tabulae^  the  reader  ^ill 
find  a  reference  to  every  thing  that  has  been  publifh- 
ed on  the  fubjeft  of  this  antient  and  great  people, 
great  not  only  in  extent  of  territory,  but  in  arts,  being 
thq  people  from  whom  the  Romans  derived  all  their  arts 
till  they  became  acquainted  with  the  Greeks. 

Herodotus  makes  the  Hetrurians,  or  Tyrrhenians,  a 
colony  of  the  Lydians  in  A'fia.  This,  I  find,  is  doubt- 
ed by  fome  Italian  antiquarians ;  but,  be  that  as  it  will, 
it  is  evident  that  they  had  the  fame  language,  the  fame 
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I  think,  reafonably  prefuinc  that  they  wertf 
originally  from  the  fame  country,  tho*  a 
colony,  no  doubt,  much  more  antient  than 
even  the  CEnotrians  or  Aborigines. 

And  here  we  may  obferve  in  pafling, 
that  the  Arcadians,  who  fent  out  fo  many 
colonies  into  Italy,  were  not  themfclves 
indigenous  in  Peloponnefus,  but  came  from 
Egypt,  where  there  was  a  diftridt  and  a  ci- 
ty of  the  name  of  Arcadia.  This  is  a  very 
curious  fafl  of  antient  hiftory,  of  which 
we  are  informed  by  Euftathius  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  that  part  of  Homer's  Catalogue 
Where  he  fpeaks  of  the  Orcadians,  And,  if 
it  be  true  alfo,  what,  1  think,  I  have  elfe- 
wherc  proved  *,  that  .the  Athenians  were 
likewife  a  colony  from  Egypt,  it  appears, 
that  not  only  arts  and  civility  came  from 
Egypt  into  Greece,  but  a  great  part  of  the 
people.     And,  as  the  Arcadians  and  Athe- 


religion,  the  fame  arts  and  manners,  that  the  Greeks 
had.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  they  muft  either 
have  been  originally  the  fame  nation,  or  derived  all 
the  things  I  have  mentioned  from  fome  other  nation. 

^  Vol.  I.  of  this  work,  book  3.  chap.  13.  p.  638. 
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nians  were  the  mofl:  antient  people  of 
Greece,  I  think  it  is  not  unreafonable  to 
prefume,  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  Greece 
have  at  different  times  come  from  that  pa- 
rent  country  of  men,  as  well  as  of  arts  and 
fciences ;  for  we  are  fure  that  the  Egyp- 
tians fent  colonies  into  many  other  coun- 
tries, tho'  there  be  no  memory  preferved 
of  their  fending  any  into  Greece,  except 

the  two  I  have  mentioned  *. — ^But  to  re- 
turn to  Dionyfius. 

This  paft  of  the  Halicarnaflian's  work 
mud  have  coft  him,  as  he  himfelf  tells  us  t, 
a  great  deal  of  labour  ;  and  he  appears  te 


*  The  Italian  antiquarians,  \^ho  have  publifhed  fo 
ihany  curious  works  upon  the  Etrufcan  monuments, 
have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  Etrufcans  came  o- 
riginally  from  Egypt.  This  opinion  Bonorottus  has 
maintained  in  his  work,  De  origine  Etrufcorum  ex  E' 
gypto :  feet.  47.  p.  103.  &  104.  of  his  appendix  ad  0- 
pus  Demfterianum,  The  fame  is  maintained  by  another 
famous  Tufcan  antiquarian,  Gorius,  tom.  2.  Mufaei 
Etru/ciy  diSert.  I.  See  alfo  what  this  laft  mentioned 
author  has  faid  of  the  Etrufcan  alphabet  in  his  Hifloria 
Etrufca  Antiquarian 

f  Lib.  1.  cap.  8y« 
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have  valued  himfelf  fo  much  upon  it,  that 
from  this  part  of  his  work  he  has  entitled 
the  whole  hiftory,  Roman  Archeology.  He 
muft,  in  compofing  it,  have  diligently  per- 
ufed  a  great  many  books  Greek  as  well  as 
Latin,  from  fome  of  which  he  has  given  us 
extracts.  And  here  I  obferve  a  ^reat  dif- 
ference betwixt  him  and  Livy,  who  does 
not  appear  to  have  read  any  one  Greek 
book  upon  the  fubje£t  of  the  Roman  hi* 
ftory  or  antiquities,  Polybius  only  except- 
ed *.  And  the  older  Roman  hiftorians  and 
antiquarians^  fuch  as  Porcius  Cato,  and 
Caius  Sempronius,  tho^  they  affirmed  that 
the  Aborigines  were  from  Peloponnefus,  yet 
produced  no  authorities  from  any  Greek 
author  t«  But  this  defie£i;  our  author  has 
abundantly  fupplied  if. 

*  He  mentions  him  in  three  places,  lib.  34.  cap. 
50. ;  lib.  36.  cap.  19.;  et  lib.  39.  cap.  52. ;  but  with- 
out any  eulogiumi  tho'  from  what  is  preferred  of  Poly- 
bius, it  is  evident  he  has  taken  from  him  almoft  his 
whole  hiftory,  (particularly  the  military  operations)  du- 
ring the  period  of  which  Polyl^ius  treats. 

f  Dionyf,  lib.  i.  cap.  11. 

%  Ibid.  cap.  12. 
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Thus  Dionyfius  has  fhown  that  the  peo- 
ple whpfe  hiftory  he  writes,  tho'  mixed  of 
different  colonies  coming  to  Latium  at  dif* 
ferent  times,  were  all  originally  Greeks, 
and  of  the  moft  antient  and  braveft  peo- 
ple in  Greece,  with  whom  the  wifdom  of 
the  oracle  would  not  permit  even  the  La- 
cedemonians to  meddle,  as  Herodotus  has 
informed  us  *.  To  fhow  that  the  Romans 
were  thus  nobly  defcendcd,  I  think,  was 
very  well  worth  the  pains  he  has  bellowed 
upon  it ;  fmce,  otherwife,  I  could  have 
hardly  thought  his  hiftory  credible  :  For  I 
fo  firmly  believe  that  there  is  a  difference 
of  charader  in  nations,  as  well  as  of  fami- 
lies ia  the  fame  nation,  that,  with  the  heft 
inftitutions  and  manners,  and  in  the  heft 
country  and  climate  t>  and  with  all  other 

a 

*  Herod,  lib,  i.  cap.  66* 

f-  This  the  Romans  enjoyed  ;  and  we  have  a  dc- 
fcriptiop  of  the  country  and  climate  of  Italy  given  by 
the  Halicarnaffian,  (lib.  i.  cap.  36.  et  37.),  of  which 
the  diftion  is  fully  as  beautiful,  for  profe,  as  Virgil's 
praife  of  Italy  in  the  Gcorgics  is  for  verfe,  and  the 
matter  very  much  fuperior  j  for  it  contains  a  full  enu- 
meration of  all  the  advantages  that  a  country  can  en- 
joy from  foil,  climate,  and  variety  of  ground. 
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advantages  that  fortune  could  beftow^  I  do 
not  think  that  any  nation  could  have  ex- 
celled fo  much  in  the  great  arts  of  life, 
arms,  and  government,  and  have  produced 
fuch  illuftridus  charaders,  and  eftablifhed 
fuch  ah  empire  over  mankind,  if  they  had 
not  been  of  the  race  of  the  nobleA  people 
that  ever  exifted,  and  the  mod  eminent 

in  arts,  in  arms,  and  in  government. 

Now,  let  us  compare  what  Livy  has  done 
in  this  matter  with  what  the  Halicarnaffian 
has  done.  Livy  gives  no  account  at  all  of 
the  antient  inhabitants  of  Italy  before  the 
Trojans  landed  there.  He  has  indeed  na- 
med the  Aborigines  as  being  there  before 
the  Trojans  :  But  who  they  were,  or  from 
whence  they  came,  he  has  not  told  us. 
Neither  has  he  fhown  that  the  Trojans 
were  originally  Greeks.  Nay,  he  has  not 
proved  that  they  came  to  Italy,  but  has 
taken  it  for  granted,  tho',  as  I  have  obfcr- 
ved,  it  was  a  controverted  point.  For  any 
thing,  therefore^  we  can  learn  from  Livy, 
the  Romans  might  have  been  thofe  barba- 
rians, fugitives,  and  Haves,  which  fome  o^ 

Vol.  V.  O 
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the  Greeks  fuppofed  them  to  be*.  And  in- 
deed, if  we  can  believe  Livy,  a  confidera- 
ble  part  of  them  muft  have  been  original- 
ly flavesj  for^  he  fays,  that  in  Romulus's 
afylum  all  were  received,  freemen  and 
Haves  without  diftindion  f .  Whereas  the 
Halicarnaffian  has  expresfly  told  us,  that 
only  freemen  were  received  f .  And  in- 
deed it  is  hardly  credible,  that  Romulus 
would  have  done  a  thing  fo  unjuft,  as  to 
receive  and  proteft  fugitive  flaves  ;  for  he 
'  muft  have  made  himfelf  and  his  people  de- 
tefted  by  the  whole  neighbourhood,  and 
confidered  as  a  public  nuifance. 

But  as  the  nobleft  birth  and  beft  natural 
abilities  will  not  make  great  and  good  men 
without  a  proper  education  and  good  hvrs 
and  inftitutions,  our  author  has  been  at 
pains  to  make  his  hiftory  probable  alfo  in 
this  refpe£k,  by  fhowing  us  that  the  Ro- 
mans were  bred  and  lived  under  laws  and 


*  Lib.  I.  cap.  4. 

•J-  Livy,  lib.  I.  cap.  8, 

%  Lib.  I.  cap.  15. 
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ioflitutions  fitted  to  make  them  the  gover* 
nors  of  mankind.  This  he  has  done,  firft, 
in  his  account  of  the  reign  of  Romulus, 
whofe  inftitutions  both  civil  and  religious, 
and  particularly  his  civil  inftitutions,  he 
has  explained  at  great  length,  and  with  ve- 
ry proper  obfervations  upon  them,  and 
comparifons  betwixt  them -and  the  infti- 
tutions of  other  nations  *? 

I  will  only  mention  a  few  of  them,  be- 
ginning with  the  firft  he  mentions,  name- 
ly, the  connexion  Romulus  eftabliflied  be- 
twixt the  nobles  and  the  lower  fort  of  peo- 
ple by  the  means  of  Patronfliip  and  Client- 
ftiip,  which  our  author  very  juftly  cele- 
brates as  an  excellent  contrivance  for  con- 
nefling  together,  as  much  as  was  poflible, 
two  orders  of  men,  whofe  intereft  appeared 
to  be  direftly  oppofite ;  and  he  obferves, 
that  it  far  exceeded  any  thing  of  the  [kind 
pradtifed  by  other  nations  ;  and  to  it  he 
afcribes  what  otherwife,  I  think,  is  unac-^ 
countable,  that,  for  630  years,  in  all  the  dif- 
putes  that  were  during  that  time,  betwixt 

*  Lib.  I.  cap.  7.  &c. 
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Patricians  and  Plebeians,  there  was  no 
bloodfhed,  tho'  fome  of  them  were  very 
violent,  and  one  of  them  went  to  the  ex* 
tremity  of  a  feccffion  of  the  Plebeians  *. 

2do^  The  form  of  government,  or  con- 
ftitution  as  we  call  it,  was  the  heft  of  the 
mixed  kind  that  can  be  contrived  ;  for  it 
was  not  fo  popular  as  it  became  at  l^aft,  but 
was  much  more  ariftocraticial,  yet  not 
wholly  fo  ;  for,  tho'  it  was  only  the  no- 
bles who  governed,  that  is,  held  the  great 
offices  of  ftate,  it  was  not  without  the  con- 
fent  of  the  people;  for  the  people  had  three 
great  privileges,  that  of  creating  magiftrates, 
enading  laws,  and  declaring  war.  But 
thefe  they  could  not  exercife,  except  under 
the  controul  of  the  King  and  Senate  :  So 
that,  without  their  approbation,  what  the 
people    derermined    was    not   effedual  f . 

*  Lib.  2  cap,  9.  10.  &  II. 

f  Livy,  lib.  i  cap  1 7.  Where  he  tells  us,  that, 
tho'  this  was  altered  in  after  times,  when  the  govern- 
ment became  almoft  quite  popular,  the  form  was  ftill 
kept  up ;  for  the  judgments  of  the  people  were  not 
valid,  unlefs  th  y  were  ratified  by  the  authority  of  the 
fenate.  But,  before  the  people  determined,  the  fenatc 
became  audlores  in  inctrium  event um  comitiorum^ 
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This  f6rm  of  government  is  much  the  fame 
with  the  heroic  government  of  the  Greeks 
at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  as  defcribed 
by  Homer  ;  and  1  hold  it  to  be  the  moft 
natural  of  all  governments,  by  which  the 
beft  men,  who  are  by  God  and  Nature  de* 
fiined  to  govern,  do  accordingly  govern, 
but  not  without  the  confent  and  approba-* 
tion  of  the  people* 

3^i(?,  But,  fay 8  our  author  *,  tho*  the  form 
of  the  government  be  ever  fo  excellent, 
and  all  public  matters  regulated  in  the  beft 
manner  poffibte,  yet  if  the  private  lives  of 
the  citizens  are  not  fuch  as  they  ought  to 
be,  it  is  impoiTible  that  fuch  a  ftate  can  be 
great  and  flourifhing.  Now,  for  that  pur* 
pofe,  he  fays,  two  things  were  devifed  by 
Romulus,  fuch  as  wete  not  to  be  found 
in  any  other  ftate  j  namely,  his  law  of  mar- 
riage^  which  he  made  an  indiffoluble  focie* 
ty  among  the  Romans,  whereof  the  huf- 
band  was  the  abfolute  ruler;  and,  2dly^  the 
power  he  gave  to  fathers  over  their  children, 
even  that  of  life  and  death.  By  thefe  two,  the 

*  Lib.  2,  cap.  %j^.  ' 
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domeftic  government,  whiph  is  the  foun- 
dation of  the  happinefs  and  profperity  of 
every  fiate,  was  better  regulated  among 
the  Romans  than  among  any  other  peo- 
ple, and  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  chief 
caufe  of  the  ptofperity  and  greatnefs  of 
the  Roman  people,  tho*  I  do  not  obferve 
that  it  is  much  infifted  upon  in  what  has 
been  written  on  that  fubjeft  in  modern 
times ;  but  the  Halic^arnaflian,  as  1  have 
obferved,  lays  due  weight  upon  it  *.  In  a 
family  fo  governed,  men  learned  the  two 
mod  important  leflbns  in  human  life,  to  o- 
bey  and  to  command;  And  they  learned 
them  in  their  proper  order ;  firft  to  obey 
while  they  were  fons  of  the  family,  and 
then  to  command  when  they  were  matters. 
It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  out  of 
fuch  families  there  came  the  beft  citizens, 
fit  to  difcharge  every  office  of  the  ftate 
civil  or  military ;  and  to  fuch  an  education 
muft  be  afcribed  what  both  Livy  and  the 
Halicarniaflian  tell  us,  that*  tho'  othhr 
nations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome 
inight  have  better  armies,  there  was  none 

f  Lib.  2,  cap.  24. 
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that  had  fo  many  good  generals.  Of  the 
necefiity  of  fuch  a  domeftic  government 
many  ftates,  as  our  author  obferves*,  Teem- 
ed to  have  been  fenfible  ;  but  they  could 
not  make  it  effedual :  And,  particularly, 
they  could  not  contrive  how  to  regulate 
the  conduct  of  the  women,  upon  which, 
however,  it  is  apparent,  that  the  happinefs 
of  a  ftate  in  a  great  meafure  depends.  And 
accordingly  we  are  informed,  that  Lycur- 
gus,  after  regulating  every  thing  elfe  in 
the  Lacedemonian  policy,  wanted  laft  of 
all  to  lay  reftraints  upon  the  women,  and 
to  prefcribe  a  life  for  them  as  well  as  for 
the  men ;  but  he  could  not  eflPeduate  it, 
and  fo  was  obliged  to  leave  one  half  of  his 
citizens  without  manners  or  difcipline.  The 
confequence  of  which  was,  that  the  ftate  of 
Sparta,  the  beft  formed  of  any,  I  think, 
next  to  that  of  Rome,  was  ruined  by  the 
luxury  and  vanity  of  the  women,  which 
introduced  wealth  among  them,  and  by 
that  means  ruined  the  ftate,  as  the  oracle 
had  foretold  f. 


*  Lib.  2.  cap.  24.  et  25. 
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The  laft  of  the  political  inftitutions  of" 
this  great  King  was  alfo  mainly  conducive 
to  the  power  and  the  greatnefs  of  the  Ro- 
mans :  And  that  was  his  forbidding  the 
exercife  of  fedentary,  mechanic,  and  mo- 
ney-^ making  arts  by  his  citizens,  as  illiberal 
and  tending  to  impair  both  mind  and  bo<- 
dy.  Thefe  he  left  to  be  praftifed  by  flaves 
and  ftrangers  that  happened  to  be  in  Rome. 
But  neither  did  he  confine  his  citizens  en- 
tirely to  the  exercife  of  arms ;  but  divided 
the  bufmefs  of  their  lives  betwixt  war  and 
agriculture;  efteeming,  as  our  author  fays,, 
each  of  thefe  lives  to  be  imperfect  without 
the  other.  And  in  this  refpedt  he  prefers,  I 
think)  very  juftly,  the  policy  of  Romulus  to 
that  of  Lycurgus,  whofe  citizens  praiStifed 
arms  only,  while  the  neceflaries  of  life  were 
fupplied  to  them  by  the  labour  of  others  *• 
The  confequence  of  this  life  of  the  Roman 
foldier  muft  have  been,  that  he  was  more 
able  to  endure  all  toils  and  hardfhips  of  li- 
ving, better  than  the  Spartan,  and  had  the 
ufc  of  the  fpade  and  of  other  inftruments  of 

*  Lib.  2,  cap.  28. 
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huflbandry^  without  which  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  me  that  thej  could  have  conquered 
the  world  *. 

I  come  now  to  fpeak  of  the  religious  iil- 
ftitutions  of  Romulus,  upon  which  he  en- 
larges as  much  as  might  be  expected  from 
fo  religious  an  ]iiftorian,  who  every  where 
inculcates  that  there  can  be  no  happinefs 
in  a  ftate  without  religion  ;  for,  fays  he^ 
it  is  the  favour  of  the  Gods  that  makes  e* 
very  thing  profper  among  men  f.  He  in- 
troduces his  account  of  thefe  inilitutions 
by  informing  us  of  the  difference  betwixt 
the  religion  of  the  Greeks  in  his  timc^ 
add  that  of  the  Romans,  which  is  really 

*  See  what  I  have  iaid  lipoti  this  fabjeA^  voL  3» 
of  Ant.  Metaph.  p.  113. 

f  Lib.  2.  cap.  18.  See  alfo  cap.  62.  of'  the  fame 
b6ok,  where  he  fays,  *  That  the  Gods  are  the  guardians  ' 

<  of  men  and  the  givers  to  them  of  all  good  things.* 
And,  in- another  paflag&of  the  fame  book  (cap.  68.)  he 
mentions  thofe  who  profefs  that  godlefs  philofophy^ 

•  if,'  fays  he,  *  it  can  be  called  philofophy,  which  rc- 

*  ]c&s  all  extraordinary  mterpofitions  of  divinity  in  the 

<  afiairs  of  men,  with  which  they  faid  the  Gods  took 
^  no  concern.' 

Vol.  V.  P 
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furprifing,  if  wc  confider  that  they  were 
the  fame  people,  and  worfhipped  the  fame 
Qods :  But,  fays  he,  the  Romans  did  not 
admit  into  their  creed  thofe  impious  fto- 
ries,  told  by  the  Greeks,  of  the  caftration  of 
the  Gods,  and  their  deftroying  thleir  own 
children,  of  their  wars,  wounds,  bonds,  arid 
flavery,  and  fuch  like  things  as  are  not  on- 
ly altogether  unworthy  of  the  Divine  Na- 
ture, biit  difgrace  even  the  Human. '  They 
had  no  wailings  and  lamentations  for  the  . 
fufferings  of  their  Gods,  fuch  as  the  Greeks 
had,  nor  any  Bacchic  rites  or  vigils  of 
men  and  women  together  in  the  temples. 
And  if,  at  any  time,  for  fome  particular 
reafon,  they  admitted  a  foreign  religion  in- 
to their  city,  fuch  as  that  of  Cybeic,  or  the 
Idean  Goddefs,  the  rites  were  performed 
under  the  infpedion  of  the  Roman  magi- 
ftrate ;  nor,  even  in  his  time,  he  fay^, 
when  the  manners  were  fo  much  changed 
for  the  worfe,  did  any  Roman  difguife 
himfelf  to  aft  thofe  ridiculous  mummeries 
that  were  aded  by  the  priefts  of  Cybele*. 


*  Lib.  2.  cap.  ip.  et  ao. 
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From  this  account  of  the  Roman  reli- 
gion, upon  which  he  makes  mod  judicious 
reflexions,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  pa- 
red religion,  (and  indeed  the  Halicarnaf- 
fian  fays  it  was  foj,  then  known  in  the 
world.  Andi  I  think,  it  can  hardly  be  de- 
nied, that  it  was  a  genuine  fyftem  of  The- 
iiin,.  if  we  only  admit,  that  the  bufinefs  of 
Nature  may  be  carried  on,  and  the  affairs 
of  men  diredied  by  inferior  intelligences, 
without  the  immediate  interpofition  of  the 
Supreme  God  :  For,  that  the  Romans,  as 
as  well  as  the  Greeks,  admitted  that  there 
was  fuch  a  God,  the  Father  of  Gods  and 
Men,  and  the  Supreme  Governour  of  the 
univerfc,  is  evident.  Now,  a  man,  who 
believes  that  there  is  the  fame  gradation  of 
intelligences,  as  we  know  there  is  of  o- 
ther  natures  animate  and  inanimate,  and, 
confequenily,  that  there  are  intelligences 
far  fuperior  to  man,  interpofed  betwixt 
him  and  the  Supreme  Being,  can  have  lit- 
tle difficulty  to  believe,  that  thpfe  intelli- 
gences are  employed  to  fuperintend  the  o- 
peiations  both  of  Nature  and  of  man, 
which  I  can  prove  to  be  the  dodlrine  of  our 
Scripture  as  well  as  9^  philpfophy,  were  t^g 
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the  proper  place  for  fuch  an  inquiry.  So 
far,  therefore,  our  theology  and  theirs  a- 
gree:  But  they  differ  in  this,  that  theirs  was 
not  derived  from  philofophy  and  the  ftu- 
dy  of  Nature,  but  came  from  Crete,  (ulti- 
mately from  Egypt)  ;  and  their  Gods  were 
not  immortal  aad  immaterial  beings,  but 
mortal  men  born  in  Crete,  to  whom  they 
afcribed  all  the  powers  of  Gods, 

But,  be  that  as  it  will,  (for  neither  is 
this  a  place  for  fuch  inquiries),  I  cannot 
agree  with  the  Halicarnaffian,  that  this  pure 
religion  was  firft  introduced  into  Latium 
by  Romulus,  and  that  he  found  there  a  re- 
ligion fuch  as  that  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
days  of  our  author,  which  he  rejeded,  and 
would  not  permit  in  his  dominions.  On 
the  contrary,  I  believe  that  the  religion  of 
Latiunii  in  the  d^ys  of  Romulus,  imported 
into  that  country  by  the  feveral  colonies 
which  came  into  it  from  Arcadia,  was  that 
fame  pure  religion,  not  corrupted  and  dif- 
guifed  by  the  abfurd  and  impious  fables  a- 
bove  mentioned,  the  inventions  of  poets, 
promoted  by  the  criaft  of  priefts  working 
\i|)pn  the  fuperflitiop  and  ignorance  of  the 
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people :  For,  that  there  was  a  great  growth 
of  the  Grecian  mythology  in  later  times, 
which  we  can  trace  from  the  days  of  Ho- 
mer and  downwards,  is  evident  to  any 
man  converfant  in  the  writings  of  that 
poet.  Now,  it  is  in  this  way  that  I  account 
for  the  difference  betwixt  the  later  Greek 
religion,  and  the  antient  Greek  religion 
imported  into  Latium  by  the  Greek  colo- 
nies who  fettled  there,  one  of  them,  and 
the  principal,  17  generations  before  the 
Trojan  war,  when  I  am  perfuaded  the 
Greek  theology  was  much  purer  than  it 
^as  ipi  the  days  of  Homer. 

But,  tho*  I  think  the  HalicarnaiTian  is 
miftaken  in  fuppofing  that  Romulus  intro« 
duced  a  new  religion  into  Latium,  I  mull 
believe  what  he  relates  of  his  inftituting 
feafts  and  feftivals  in  honour  of  the  Gods, 
facrifices,  and  priefts,  more,  fays  he,  than 
ever  were  in  any  new  city  or  date,  (no  lefs 
than  fixty,  according  to  Terentius  Varro, 
who  prefided  over  the  public  religion),  be* 

* 

fides  thofe  who  took  care  of  the  private  re- 
ligion of  families  *  j    and  whatever  was 

f  lib.  2>  cap.  91, 
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^dded  in  facred  matters  by  Numa  and  fuc<« 
ceeding  Kings,  was  only  building,  he  fays, 
upon  the  foundation  laid  by  Romulus  *• 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  the  Halir 
carnaflian's  account  of  thefe  inftitutions  of 
Romulus,  as  I  think  it  fhows  our  author 
not  only  to  have  been  a  great  critic,  rheto-^ 
rician,  and  hiftorian,  but  a  philofopher, 
and  a  man  of  great  political  knowledge. 
And  as  to  Romulus,  whom  he  praifes  fo 
much,  I  think  he  fnuft  have  been  one  of 
the  mofl:  extraordinary  men  that  ever  li* 
ved ;  and  I  can  almoil  forgive  a  great  fcho- 
lar,  who  lived  foon  after  the  reftoration  of 
letters,  and  who  gave  himfelf  the  clafScal 
name  of  Pomponius  Laetus^  for  building  an 
altar  to  him*  And  indeed,  being  fo  young 
when  he  formed  the  Roman  (late,  I  fhould 
have  believed  him  fomething  mote  than 
loan,  if  the  Halicarnaflian  had  not  told  us 
t]iat  he  confult^d  with  his  grandfather  Nu<- 
mitor,  and  was  guided  by  the  wifdom  of  his 
age.  Now,  I  have  a  high  opinion  of  the  wif^ 
dom  of  thofe  antient  times ;  and  I  believe 


•  Lib.  at.  cap,  23. 
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that  the  philofophy  of  government  was  very 
well  known  long  before  the  philofophy  of 
Plato  and  Ariflotle  was  heard  of. 

Livy  is  as  fparirfg  upon  the  fubjcflt  of 
the  religious  ordinances  of  Romulus  as  up- 
on his  civil }  and  he  only  mentions  one 
temple  that  he  dedicated  to  the  God  Fere- 
trius,  where  he  hung  up  the  &rQiJpoiia  0^ 
pimcy  that  he  had  taken  from  a  King  of  a 
neighbouiing  nation  whom  he  had  killed 
in  battle.    This  filence  of  Livy  upon  the 
fubje6:  of  fo  grea^  a  King  as  Romulus,  and 
the  founder  of  the  Roman  ftate,  we  muft 
think  very  extraordinary,  unlefs  we  be- 
lieve that  the  many  particukrs  Dionyfms 
mentions  of  him  are  mere  fiction  ;  and  it 
muft  appear  more  extraordinary  ftiU,  that 
one  of  the  few  particulars  he   mentions  of 
the  civil  adminiftration  of  Romulus,  (hould 
be  a  fadi  not  true,  and  which  reflets  fuch 
difhpnour  upon  the  origin  of  his  nation  ;-^- 
I  mean  the  making  his  afylum  a  fanduary 
for  fugitive  flaves. 

Livy  is  more  full  in  the  account  he  gives 
us  of  the  religious  *  inftitutions  of  Numa ; 
but  not  fo  full  and  fo  accurate  even  there 
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as  the  HalicarnafSan,  who  has  told  ui 
that  Numa  divided  the  minifters  x  of  the 
Gods  among  the  Romans  into  eight  claf* 
fcs  *,  the  o£Bce  of  each  of .  which  he  has 
diftinAIy  explained.  And  he  has  mention- 
ed one  of  the  civil  inftitutions  of  Numa^ 
which  I  think  was  of  confiderable  confe- 
quence,  but  is  omitted  by  Livy :  For  it 
tended  to  promote  that,  by  which  only  a 
virtuous  community  can  fubiift ;  I  mean  a-^ 
agriculture.     He  divided  the  land  pofTefTed 

by  the  Romans  into  ^^i^ifj  v^hich,  as  he 
has  explained  elfewhere  J,  were  tracks  of 
land  appropriated  to  fome  kinds  of  fortifi- 
cation upon  high  places  or  tops  of  hills, 
which  ferved  as  a  refuge  to  the  farmers 
in  cafe  of  an  invafion  by  an  enemy.  Over 
thefe  he  appointed  rulers  and  infpedors, 
who  took  an  account  how  every  man  belong* 
ing  to  the  pagus  cultivated  his  land,  re- 
warding thofe  that  cultivated  well,  and  pu« 
nifhing  thofe  that  cultivated  ilL 

•  Lib.  2.  cap.  63. 
f  lib.  2.  cap.  76. 
%  Lib.  4.  cap.  15. 
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From  this  account,  given  by  the  Halicar- 

naflian,  of  the  religious  inftitutions  of  Ro- 
mulus and  Numa,   it  is  evident  that  he 
himfelf  was,  as  well  as  *Livy,  a  moft  reli- 
gious man,  as  appears  from  fundry  parti* 
cular  paflfages  which  I  have  quoted  above* 
Nor  do  I  think  that  he  was  fuperftitious, 
becaufe  he  believed  in  fome  extraordinary 
interpofitions  of  divinity,  fuch  as  that  for 
the  juftification  of  a  Veftal  virgin,  who 
was   accufed    of    having    let    the    facred 
fire  go  out  through  her  fault  * ;  nor  for 
doubting,  whether,  as  all  things  are  mix- 
ed in  Nature,  there  might  not  be  a  race 
mixed  of  divin^e  and  human  natures,  com- 
monly called  daemons^  out  of  which  race 
thofc  called  heroes  were  produced.     This 
doubt  he  ftatcs  when  he  relates  the  ftory 
of  Ilia  the  Veftal  virgin  beirig  impregnated 
by  Mars  f- 

From  what  Livy,  Dionyfius,  and  many 
oiher  authors  have  told  us  of  the  religion 


*  Lib.  2.  cap.  68, 
\  Lib.  I.  cap.  77. 
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of  the  Romans,  it  is  evident  that  they  were 
the  moft  religious  people  that  ever  exifted. 
They  not  only  worfhipped  the  great  Go^Js 
who  governed  the  univerfe,  I  mean  the  12 
Gods  of  the  Greeks  ;  but  they  had  alfo 
tutelary  Gods  of  their  city,  whom  they 
called  Penates.  Further,  each  curia  had 
its  particular  place  of  worlhip,  and  par- 
ticular facrifices  which  they  performed 
there ;  and  there  was  one  general  place 
of  worfhip  for  them  all  *  :  Befides  all 
thefe,  each  family  had  its  tutelary  Gods, 
or  LareSy  as  they  were  called,  to  whom 
they  were  conftantly  making  oblations. 
Now,  of  this  kind  of  Deities  neither  Greeks 
nor  Egyptians  appear  to  have  known  any 
thing.  Then  the  Romans  did  nothing  of 
any  moment,  even  in  their  private  affairs, 
without  confulting  the  Gods  by  augury  or 
harufpicy;  which  does  not  appear  to  me  to 
have  been  fo  conftantly  pradifed  either  by 
Greeks  or  Egyptians.  The  Romans  there- 
fore may  be  faid  to  have  lived  with  their 
Gods;  and,  if  we  believe  that  fuch  a  com- 
munication with  Superior  Beings  is  \^hat 

f  Lib.  2.  cap.  13,  ^5. 
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exalts  our  nature  nioft^  and  beftows  upon 
us  the  greateft  felicity  of  which  we  sire  ca- 
pable, we  muft  fuppofe  the  Rortians  to  have 
been  the  greateft  and  happieft  people  that 
ever  exifted.  And,  tho'  we  fliould  fuppofe 
all  their  Deities  to  have  been  mere  fidions^ 
and  that  there  were  no  Daemons  or  fuperior 
intelligences,  with  whom  they  had  com- 
munication, -and  who  revealed  future  e- 
vents  to  them^  and  direded  them  in  the 
management  of  their  aflFairs,  ftill  the  belief^ 
intercjfe  rebus  humanis  coekjie  numen^  as 
Livy  exprefles  it  *,  and  that  they  were 
under  the  guardianOiip  and  protedion  of 
fuperior  beings^  ,who  had  a  fatherly  care 
of  them,  rewarding  them  when  they  did 
well,  and  punilhing  them  when  they  did 
othcrwife,  muft  have  been  of  wonderful 
influence  upon  their  lives  and  manners,  e- 
fpecially  when  we  confider  what  the  Hali- 
carnaflian  has  very^?vell  obferved,  that  they 
imputed  nothing  to  thofe  Beings,,  impure^ 
wicked,  flagitious,  or  any  way  unworthy 
of  a  Divine  Nature.  And  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  proofs  of  their  degeneracy  in  la- 

— 

*  Lib.  I.  cai>.  tii 
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was  Cne  of  the  things,  as  Dionyfius  has  ob'^ 
ferved,  that  diftinguifhed  them  from  all 
the  ftates  of  Greece,  and  particularly  the 
Spartan,  which,  for  want  of  a  fufficient 
number  of  citizens,  was  ruined  by  the  lofs 
of  a  fingle  battle  *.  And  in  this  refpeft 
he  commends  very  much  the  policy  of  Ro- 
mulus, which  he  fays  ought  to  have  been 
imitated  by  the  Greek  ftates,  that,  inftead 
of  putting  to  the  fword,  or  making  flaves 
of  the  people  in  the  cities  that  he  con- 
quered, he  tranfplanted  them  to  Rome, 
and  gave  them  the  freedom  of  the  city,  or 
made  Roman  colonies  of  them.  And  by 
this  means,  and  by  the  afylum  which  he 
opened,  he  increafed  the  number  of  his  ci- 
tizens from  2000  foot,  ancf  300  horfe,  their 
number  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  to 
46,000  foot,  and  very  near  1000  horfe, 
which  was  their  number  at  his  death "}". 
The  inftitution  of  Servius  I  now  fpeak  of 
was,  I  (hink,  no  more  than  carrying  on 
and  compleating  the  fyftem  of  Romulus  j 

•  Lib.  5t.  cap.  17. 
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.  for,  as  Romulus  received  in  his  afylura, 
and  gave  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  all 
free  men  without  diftindtion,  whether  they 
were  born  free  or  -not  ;  fo  Servius  thought 
it  was  proper  to  give  the  freedom  of  the 
city  to  thofe  flaves  who  had  been  emanci- 
pated by  the  Romans  themfelves,  as  well  as 
Romulus  had  given  it  to  thofe  whoTiad  been 
emancipated  by  the  citizens  of  other  ftates. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  Dionyfius  defends  this 
new  method  of  creating  citizens,  in  his 

fpeech  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Servius  *  j  where  we  have  excellent  obfer- 
vations  upon  the  advantages  of  fuch  an  in- 
ftitution,  which,  however,  he  obferves,  was 
in  later  times  very  rnuch  abufed  :  And  he 
recommends  it  to  the  magiftrates  of  Rome, 
and  particularly  the  cenfors,  to  take  notice 

of  the  abufes  committed  in  the  exercife 
qf  that  privilege  by  matters  f ;  and  accor- 
dingly we  find,  that  in  later  times  fome  rcr 
gulations  were  made  for  that  purpofe,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  books  of  the  Rof 
mari  civil  law. 

*  Lib.  4.  cap.  23. 
^  Ibid.  cap.  24. 
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But,  however  advantageous  this  inftitu-- 
tion  was  at  the  time  it  was  made  and  for 
fome  ages  after,  it  was  undoubtedly  a  no- 
velty introduced  by  Servius  into  the  Ro- 
man ftate:  And  not  only  was  it  new  in  that 
ftate,  but  in  every  other  ftate  then  exifting; 
for  it  was  a  thing  unknown  in  any  of  the 
cities  of  Greece,  that  a  man  by  emancipa- 
ting his  flave,  had  the  power  of  making  a 
citizen  of  him  *•     This  makes  it  the  more 


•  In  Sparta  the  privilege  of  the  City  was  fo  much 
valued,  that  there  is  no  inftance  of  its  having  ever  been 
beftowed,  even  by  public  authority,  except  upon  twa 
men  for  very  particular  reafons  mentioned  by  Herodo* 
tus,  (lib;  9.  cap.  35.)  >  niuch  lefs  was  it  in  the  power  of 
any  private  citizen  to  beftow  it  upon  his  flaye.  And 
this,  no  doubt,  was  one  rcafon  among  others  why  the 
number  of  citizens  in  Sparta  was  fo  much  reduced  at 
the  time  when  Ariftotle  wrote  his  Boots  of  PoUtyy  com- 
pared with  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  Lycurgus:  Where- 
as this  inftitution  of  Servius  in  Rome,  joined  with  o- 
ther  caufes  of  population,  had  all  the  effefts  that  I  have 
mentioned  in  a  preceding  note  (p  93.  &  ^A*)*  To 
which  I  have  only  to.  add,  that,  after  the  prodigious 
lofles  they  had  fuftained  in  the  fecond  Punic  war,  and 
particularly  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Cannae,  they  carried 
on  the  war  not  only  in  Italy  againft  Hannibal,  and  all 
the  ftates  of  Italy  that  joined  him,  after  that  battle,  but 
\Tf\  Sicily  and  in  Spain,  and  againft  Philip  of  Maccdoni 
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furprifing  that  Livy,  when  he  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  other  novehies  introduced  by 
Servius,  fuch  as  the  Cenfus  and  the  Comitia 
Centuriata^  ihould  not  have  mentioned  this 
inftitution^  much  more  extraordinary  than 
either  of  thefe,  and  unprecedented  in  any 
other  ftate.  And  here,  I  doubt,  he  cannot 
be  defended  againft  Caligula's  cenfure  of 
him,  that  he  was  negligent  in  his  hiilory^ 
That  the  fadi  really  happened  as  the  Hali- 
carnafCan  has  told  it,  I  think,  cannot  be 
doubted  ;  for,  in  the  firft  place,  it  cannot 
be  believed,  that  fo  extraordinary  a  cuflom 
fhould  have  prevailed  among  the  Romans 
without  a  particular  law  enacting  it?  which, 
it  is  not  pretended,  wa9  made  by  any  King 


and  with  no  lefs  force  than  21  legions  of  more  than 
5000  men  each :  And,  after  the  fecond  Punic  war  was  at 
an  end,  they  carried  on  war  againft  the  fame  Philip  of 
Macedon,  whom  they  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  de- 
manding peace ; — carried  their  arms  into  Afia  againft 
Antiochus  the  greateft  King  in  that  country  \ — put  an 
end  to  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  and  led  in  triumph 
P^eus  the  laft  King  of  that  country ;  and  during  all 
that  time  were  fending  out  colonies  to  different  parts 
of  Italy,  as  Livy  informs  us. 
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other  than  Servius  TuUius.  And,  in  the 
fecond  place,  there  is  notf  I  think,  the  leaft 
reafon  to  believe  that  the  Halicarnafliai:^ 
has*  any  more  than  Livy,  forged  ^ny  fadls*. 

Nor  do  I  believe,  that  he  has  adorned  them 
fo  much  with  feigned  circumftances  and  poe- 
tical defcriptions  as  Livy  has  done :  But,  on 
the  contrary,  I  fee  him  examining  fads  with 
the  greateft  fcrupulofity,  where  there  is  any 
flifference  among  the  hiftorians  about  them ; 
as  in  the  cafe  of  the  two  daughters  of  Ser- 
vius TuUius,  who  were  married,  fome  fay,! 
to  the  fons  qf  the  preceding  King  Tarqui- 
nius  Prifcus,  others  to  his  grandfons.  Lir 
yy  mentions  this  difference  of  opinion  a- 
inong  the  hiftorians,  but  he  unfortunately 
adopts  the  former  of  the  two,  as  the  moft 
probable,  being  the  opinion,  as  he  fays,  of 
pf  the  greater  number  of  authors  t*  Where- 
as the  Halicarnaffian,  examining  the  mat- 
ter more  nicely  than  it  appears  Livy  did, 
has  proved,  I  think,  to  demonftration,  both 
.  from  fads  and  dates,  that  they  mud  have 
been  the  grandfons,  and  not  the  fons  of 

t  P.  32»  of  this  vol. 
•f  Liy7,  lib.  i.  cap.  4^. 
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Tarquiniiis  Prifcus  *.  And,  in  other  paf* 
fages  that  might  be  quoted,  he  obferves  the 
difference  of  opinions  of  authors  concern- 
ing fa£ts,  and  gives  us  reafons  \<rhy  he 
prefers  6ne  opinion  to  antithcr.  This  con- 
vinces me  that  he  did  not  any  more  thail 
Livy  invent  fadfi  like  our  Scotch  hiftorian 
Hedor  Boece  f,  but  related  them  as  he 
found  them  in  antient  authors. 

There  are,  t  know,  fome  French  critics^ 
who  would  make  us  believfe,  that  the  whole 
hiftory  of  the  firft  ages  of  Rome  was  little 
better  than  a  romance.  If  it  were  fo,  I 
think  it  mufl:  be  allowed  to  be  a  fine  ro- 
mance, and  much  better  than  any  that  has 
b^en  written  in  modern  times,  and  which  de- 
ferves  to  be  diligently  fludied  for  the  fine  lef- 
fons  of  morality  and  policy  it  gives  us*  There 
is  a  late  French  writer,  Mot^f.  Gibelin^  who 
allegorifes  the  whole  antient  hiftory  of 
Greece,  and  the  hiftory  of  Rome  down  e- 
ven  to  the  time  of  Romulus,  whom  he 
makes  to  be  the  Sun  ;  a  very  good  hiero'*- 

*  Dionyf.  lib.  4.  cap.  6. 
t  See  p.  33«  of  this  yoL 
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glyphic,  I  think,  for  fo  great  a  King  and 
Legiflator.  Such  conceits,  I  muft  confef^, 
do  not  even  amufe  me. 

After  the  cxpulfion  of  the  Kings  and 
the  eftablifliment  of  the  commonwealth, 
the  narrative  of  Livy,  as  w«ll  as  of  the 
Halicarnallian,  is  fuller  and  more  circum- 
ftantial,  probably  becaufe  the  authors  they 
copied  were  more  fo.  But  ftill  the  narra- 
tive of  Liivy,  compared  with  that  of  the 
Halicarnailian,  is,  as  I  have  faid  %  rather 
an  abridgement  of  hiftory,  than  a  hiftory  ; 
for  he  feems  to  have  been  of  the  opinion 
of  thofe  readers  he  mentions  in  his  preface, 
who  had  little  curiofity  about  the  firft  ages 
of  Rome,  being  in  hafte  to  come  to  latc^r 
times,  when  a  ftate  which  proceeded  from 
fuch  fmall  beginnings  was  grown  to  fuch 
a  prodigious  lize,  ut  magnitudine  laboretfua^ 
But,  for  my  part,  I  have  much  more  plea- 
fure  in  reading  the  hiftory  of  wifdom  and 
virtue  in  the  firft  ages  of  Rome,  than  of 
vice  and  folly,  faction  and  corruption,  vio- 
lence and  bloodfhed,  in  thefe  later  times, 

•  P.  27.  of  this  volume. 
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when,  as  Livy  tells  us,  the  Romans  could 
neither  bear  their  vices  nor  the  remedies  of 

them.  The  meaning  of  which  words^  as 
I  underftand  them,  is,  that  the  Romans 
were  then  fo  vicious  and  fo  much  dege- 
nerated, that  they  were  incapable  of  go- 
verning themfelves,  fo  that  it  was  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary  they  fhould  have  a  ma- 
iler :  Bu't,  tho'  they  had  loft  their  antient 
virtue,  they  ftill  retained  fo  much  of  their 
antient  fpirit,  that  they  would  not  fubmit 
to  that  remedy.  This  made  them  aifafii- 
nate  Julius  Caefar,  their  firft  mafter,  and 
the  beft  they  ever  had  :  And  it  made  the 
reign  of  Auguftus  very  troublefome  and 
dangerous,  fo  that  it  is  faid  he  deliberated 
about  refigning  the  government ;  and  the 
fear  of  the  fame  fpirit  produced  all  the 
cruelties  of  Tiberius  and  the  Succeeding 
Emperors. 

In  fo  fuccind  a  narrative,  therefore,  as  Li- 
vy's  is,of  thofe  beft  times  of  Rome^as  I  think 
them,  it  is  no  wonder  that  many  important 
particulars  are  either  altogether  omitted,  or 
but  (lightly  touched.  Of  thefe  1  £hall  give 
fome  examples*    And,  firft^  with  refped 
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to  the  creation  of  the  firA  didlator  Titus 
Lartius,  a  mod  important  event  in  the  hi* 
ftory  of  the  Roman  government,  by  which 
they  again  eftablifhed  another  defpotic 
power  not  above  fourteen  years  after  they 
had  got  free  of  the  tyranny  of  their  Kings  j 
this  important  event  Livy  has  mentioned 
only  in  a  few  lines  *,  without  telling  us  up* 
on  what  occafion,  or  from  what  reafons  of 
neceflity,  fo  great  a  change  in  the  govern- 
ment was  made  :  But  of  this  the  Halicar- 
naflian  has  informed  us  at  great  length, 
telling  us  that  it  was  upon  occafion  of  the 
people  refuting  to  inliil  to  fight  againil  the 
Latins,  unlefs  their  debts  were  difcharged  f ; 
and  the  confuls  could  not  compel  them  by 
any  punifhment  they  might  decree  againft 

them,  becaufe  from  that  decree  there  was 

I 

an  appeal  to  the  people  by  the  law  propo- 
fed  by  Valerius  Poplicola,  and  enacted  af- 
ter the  expulfion  of  the  Kings  J.     Upon 

*  Lib.  2.  cap.  18. 

f  Lib.  5.  cap.  63. 

%  See  the  account  of  thi3  law  given  by  the  Hali« 
carnaffian^  cap.  19.  lib.  5. 
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this  occadon  there  was  great  difference  of 
opinion  in  the  fenate,  and  Dionyfius  has»  I 
think,  very  properly  given  us  the  fpeeches 
made  upon  each  fide  of  the  queftion.  The 
flebate  ended  in  naming,  with  the  confent 
pf  the  people,  a  fupreme  magiftrate,  who 
WM  to  be  abfolute  and  uncontroulable,  but 
his  aiithority  to  laft  only  for  fix  months* 
How  prudently  and  wifely  this  magiftrate 
exercifed  his  power  our  author  has  related 
at  fome  length,  but  of  which  Livy  has 
hardly  faid  a  word.  The  Halicarnaffian 
has  alfo  upoq  this  occafion  made  fome  ex«- 
cellent  political  refle£tions  upon  the  necef«- 
fity  of  having  recourfe  to  fuch  an  expedient 
in  all  de|[Qocratical  governments  :  And  ac** 
cordiogiy,  he  fays,  it  was  pra£i:ifed  not  oui- 
ly  by  the  Romans,  but  by  the  Lacedemo- 
nians and  Thefialians ;  and  he  quotes  an 
author,  one  Licinius,  who  relates,  that  it 
was  pra&ifed  alfo  in  Alba  Longa,  and  un-* 
der  the  fame  name  of  Dilator  *.  Andt 
tho'  fuch  reflections  be  no  doubt  a  digref-* 
fion,  yet  I  think  they  were  very  proper  up-^ 
pn  fo  important  an  occafion. 

f  Ibid.  cap.  73.  et  74* 
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Another  great  event  in  the  Roman  go» 
vernment,  and  greater  dill  in  its  confer- 
quenceSy  was  the  inftitution  of  a  new  magi- 
ftracy,  unknown  not  only  in  Rome,  but,  I 
believe,  in  any  other  date  antient  or  mo- 
dern; I  mean  the  tribunes  of  the  people, 
which  truly  made  twoftaies  of  one,  as  Mene- 
nius  Agrippa  exprefTed  his  fears  *  that  it 
would  do,  and  entirely  changed  the  form  of 
the  Roman  government  from  ariftocratical 
€0  democratical.  Of  this  great  revolution  LU 
vy  has  faid  a  good  deal  moref ,  than  of  the 
choice  of  the  firft  didator ;  but  ^is  ac- 
count is  not  near  fo  full  or  circumilantial 
as  that  of  the  Halicarnaflian,  or  as  fo  great 
an  event  merited  ;  for  it  was  the  greateft 
change  that  was  made  in  the  Roman  go- 
vernment from  the  time  of  the  expulfion 
of  the  Kings  to  the  total  change  of  the  go- 
vernment under  the  Emperors ;  and  it  was 
produced  by  a  divifion  of  the  people,  and 
a  fecefEon  of  the  greater  part  of  them,  in 
fuch  a  hoftile  manner,  from  the  reft,  as 


*^  Lib.  6.  cap.  88. 

f  Livy,  lib.  2.  cap.  32, 


...  _  .  '• . 
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threatened  abfolute  deftru&ion  to  the  flate. 
Of  the  whole  progrefs  of  this  great  affair 
thef  Halicarnaffiaa  has  given  us  a  full  and 
accurate  account.  And  in  very  fine  fpeech- 
es  he  has  given. us  the  arguments  on  both 
fides  at  great  length  :  And  which,  it  may 
be  obferved^  in  palling,  fhows  us  the  ufe 
of  fpeeches    in   hiftory ;    for,    otherwife, 
Dionyfius  could  not  have  given  us  thofe 
arguments  without  a  very  long  digreilion  j 
and  which  could  not  have  been  faid  with 
propriety  to  be  a  part  of  the  work.     Livy, 
however,    who    is   abundant   enough    in 
fpeeches  upon  other  occafions,  has  given 
us  none  upon  this,  unlefs  you  will  call  the 
fable  of   Menenius   Agrippa   a   fpeech  *• 
And  of  the   fads   that  happened   before 
the  final  agreement  of  the  parties,  he  has 
given  us  a  very  ftiort,  and  not  very  accu* 
rate  ac<;ount ;  and,  what  is  worfe,  he  has 
related  but  a  part  of  the  terms  of  the  a- 
greement  itfelf,  upon  which  peace  was  re- 
ftoied  ;  for  he  has  only  mentioned  the  e* 
ftablifhment  of  the  tribuneChip  of  the  pecH 


•   Liv.  lib.  i.  cap.  32. 

V01-.  V. 
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pic:  Whereas  the  Patricians  not  only  grant- 
ed them  that,  but  a  remiifion  of  all  the 
debts  which  the  poorer  fort  then  owed  *• 
For  money  was  the  fubjefk  of  this  great 
quarrel  betwixt  the  two  orders,  as  well  as 
of  the  former,  which  produced  another 
change  of  the  conftitution,  by  the  intro- 
diidion  of  deflators  :  So^  that,  in  about  20 
years  after  the  eftablifliment  of  the  com- 
monwealth, there  were  two  remarkable 
changes  of  the  government,  both  produced 
by  wealth  or  money ;  and  therefore  J^ycur- 
gus,  that  his  government  might  not  be  de- 
ftroyed  in  that  way,  the  only  way  in  which 
the  oracle  faid  it  could  be  deftroyed,  pro- 
fcribed  the  ufe  of  money  in  Sparta* 

The  confequence  of  the  eftablifhment 
of  this  extraordinary  magiftracy  in  Rome, 
was,  that  the  government  of  the  beft  mixed 
fpriii  that  ever  was,  being  partly  regal,  (for 
I  underftand  the  confuIs.to  have  come  in 
place  of  the  Kings),  partly  ariftocratical, 
partly  popular,  and,  upon  particular  occa-* 

^     *  Lib.  6.  cap.  83.  ct  88. 
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fions,  altogether  defpotic,  became,  in  not 
much  more  than  40  years  after  the  infti- 
tution  of  the  tribunefhip,  altogether  demo* 
cratical  j  for,  in  year  306  of  the  city,  a 
law  was  pafled,  by  which  the  people  were 
allowed  in  the  Comitia  Tributa  to  make 
laws  binding  upon  the  whole  people  *• 
Now  the  Comitia  of  this  kind  were  held 
without  any  previous  decree  of  the  fenate, 
which  was  abfolutely  neceflary  both  for  the 
Comitia  Centuriata  and  Curiata^  and  without 
the  aufpices  which  at  that  time  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Patricians  f.  And  in  thefe  Co* 
mitia  every  man  had  an  equal  vote  whatever 
bis  rank  or  fortune  was.  And  this  popular 
government  ended  as  it  has  always  done  and 
ever  will  do  in  all  ftates,  in  tyranny  or  ab- 
folute  government,  firft  under  the  name  of 

•  Dionyf.  lib.  ii.  cap.  45. 

t  Lib.  9.  cap.  41.  Where  he  explains  very  accu- 
rately the  difference  between  the  Comitia  Tributa  it  Cu" 
riata,  which  were  the  fame  with  refpeft  to  the  voters, 
the  pooreft  and  meaneft  citizens  having  an  equal  vote 
with  the  rlcheft  and  nobleft,  but  differed  in  the  twt 
particulars  mentioned  in  the  text. 
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a  perpetual  Didlator,  aQ4  thjsn  under  th^ 
name  of  Emperors. 

But,  befides  thefe  confequences  of  th^s 
tribunitian  power,  which  happened  in  pro^ 
pefs  of  time,  there  was  one  inimediate  con- 
fequence  of  it,  that  brought  the  Roman 
ftate  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  from  which  it 
was  faved  only  by  the  prayers  and  tears  of 
a  woman,— the  greateft  difgrace  that  ever 
befell  the  Roman  people-  The  event  I 
mean  was  the  baniihment  of  a  noble  youth, 
Marcius  Coriolanus,  whq,  contrary  to  all 
the  forms  of  juftice  that  had  been  pradifed 
fmce  the  eflablifliment  of  the  commpn- 
wealth,  was  tried  in  the  CQtnitia  Tributa  *, 
and  condemned  for  no  other  fault,  but 
that  he  made  a  fpeech  in  the  fenate  advi- 
fing  the  fenators  not  to  lower  the  price 
of  corn,  which  had  been  very  much  rai- 
fed  by  the  feceffion  of  the  people,  and 
jhe  negle£k  of  agriculture  thereby  occa- 
fioned  -j'.    The  Halicarnaffian  has  enlarge^ 

*  Lib.  7.  cap.  59. 
f  Lib.  7.  cap.  24. 
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arery  much  upon  this  jgreat  event,  and 
has  given  us  many  long .  fpeeches  i]f)oii 
(he  occaiioti,  and  fome  of  the  beft  in  the 
book,  particulariy  that  of  Appius  Clau^* 
jdius^:  For  the  length  of  thefe  fpeeches  he 
makes  an  apology  f ,  tho'  I  think  it  needed 
none,  and  gives  very  good  reafons  why  an 
hiflorian  ihonid  be  as  particular  and  cir<>- 
cumftantial  in  his  account  of  fudi  impor-^ 
tant  civil  tranffa<3:ions  as  of  military  opera* 
tions  ;  For,  fays  he,  if  1  had  told  iimply, 
but  fhortly,  that  the  Patricfans  had  givea 
pp  their  privileges  by  fabmtttiag  to  have 
one  of  the  moft  confpicuous  of  their  drdcr 
tried  by  tlie  mob  of  Rome,  it  would  have 
appeared  a  thitig  incredible.  I  have  there^ 
fore,  fays  he,  given  the  reader  in  fpeecheis 
all  that  was  to  be  faid  both  for  the  may 
fure  and  againft  it  |.  On  the  other  hand, 
Livy  has  given  us  a  very  ihort  account  of 
the  fa&s,  and  no  fpeeches  at  all,  unlefs  you 
^ill  call  a  fpeech  an  invedire  of  a  few 


^  Lib.  7«  cap.  48. 
f  Ibid.  cap.  66 • 
:|:Ibid. 
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lines,  which  Coriolanus  fpeaks  againft  the 
people  in  fome  fhort,  pointed  fentences, 
and  a  ihorter  iovedive  ftill,  in  the  fame  Qile, 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  people  againft 
Coriolanus  *• 

And  thus  much  for  the  fubjed  of  the 
Halicarnaflian's  hiftory,  upon  which  many 
of  my  readers  will  think,  that  I  have  be- 
llowed a  great  deal  too  much  time  in  a 
work  which  profefles  only  to  treat  of  ftile; 
i>ut  as,  in  my  reading,  I  can  never  fepa- 
rate  the  words  from  the  matter^  which  I 
tonfider  as  principal  in  every  writing,  and 
which,  if  it  be  not  of  fome  value,  the  work 
itfelf  can  be  of  none,  however  elegant  and 
fine  the  words  may  be,  I  have  thought 
proper,  after  the  example  of  both  Livy 
and  Dionyfms  in  their  preambles,  to  en- 
large upon  the  importance  of  the  fubjed 
x>f  their  hiftory.  If  this  were  lefs  to  the 
purpofe  than  I  think  it  is,  it  has  furniihed 
matter  for  a  comparifon  and  criticifm  of 
thofe  two  authors,  which,  I  hope,  will  not 

*  liv.  lib,  2.  «p.  34-  &  35' 
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be  difagreeable  or  uninftrudive   to    the 
reader. 

I  come  now  to  fpeak  of  what  undoubt- 
edly belongs  to  my  fubjefl:,  xhtjlile  of  the 
Halicarnaifian,  in  which,  I  think,  he  ex- 
cels livy  'ftill  more  than  in  the  matter. 
And  indeed,  I  do  not  know  any  hiftorical 
flile  in  Greek  or  Latin,  that  I  think  equal 
to  the  HalicarnafTian's,  unlefs  it  be  that  of 
Herodotus,  which,  by  the  fweetnefs  of  the 
dialed  in  which  he  writes,  and  a  certain 
ruft  of  antiquity,  and  fomething  of  the 
grandeur  of  Homer  in  his  manner,  as  well 
as  a  refemblance  in  his  language,  pleafes 
me  ftill  more.  But,  I  think,  there  can  be 
nothing  better  in  the  Attick  than  the  nar- 
rative  of  Dionyfius ;  for  it  has  all  the 
fweetnefs  and  elegance  of  that  diale£t ; 
and  it  is  fo  adorned  with  different  figures 
of  compofuion,  that  there  is  the  greatefl: 
variety  in  it  that  I  know  in  any  ftile,  that  of 
Demofthenes  only  excepted,  and  at  the  fame 
time  the  greatefl:  perfpicuity  j  for  his  fi- 
gures are  not  fo  many,  or  fo  violent  as 
thofe  of  Thucydides,  yet  fufiicient  to  give 
a  caft  and  colour  to  his  ftile,  that  diftin- 
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guifhes  it  perfectly  from  commoa  di£cour£e* 
And  in  this,  his  flile  is,  I  think,  preferable 
to  that  of  Xenophon,  which,  wanting  ihefc 
figured,  is,  as  I  have  obferved,  too  like  to  the 
Socratic  dialt)gue,that  is,  to  con  verfation  and 
comnK)n  difcourfe.  Dis  rhetorical  flile,  too, 
is  excellent  of  its  kind  ;  for  it  is  tvident 
from  his  critical  writings,  that  he  hlid  flu- 
died  the  rhetorical  ftile  as  much  as  the  hi- 
florical,  aiid  knew  perfectly  the  difference 
betwixt  them.  And  accordingly  his  fpeech- 
es  are  very  different  from  his  narrative, 
being  compofed  in  much  longer  periods, 
but  fo  well  compofed,  that  there  is  no  ob- 
fcurity  in  them,  tho'  fbme  of  them  run  out 
to  a  great  length,  and  are  much  diverfified 
with  parenthefes  and  other  figures  *.  He 
has  a  great  many  fpeeches,  more,  I  think, 
than  any  other  hiftorian, except  Thucydides, 
and  fome  of  them  very  long.  And  there 
is  one  in  particular  of  extraordinary  length ; 


*  There  is  one  in  the  end  of  Tullus  Hoftilius's 
ifp^ech  to  the  army  of  Romans  and  Albans,  upon  th& 
&bje6:  of  the  treachery  of  Mettus  the  Alban  genend, 
{Antiquih  lib.  3.  cap.  a8.)  which  is  a  period  of  almoft 
lialf  a  page,  and  yet  pe^feAIy  clear,  tI|o'  with  more 
than  one  parenthefis  thrown  into  Jt, 
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but  it  was  upon  a  fubjedt  very  important 
and  interefting,  namely,  the  feceflion  of 
the  Plebeians  to  Mount  Avcntine  *.  And 
what  I  admire  the  moft  in  him,  is,  thait, 
tho'  he  was  by  profeflion  a  teacher  of  rhe- 
toric, they  are  all  fpeeches  of  bufinefs,  witb 
nothing  of  that  artificial  fophiftry,  or  oro- 
(ptaTLKYi  TTipiepyioLy  as  the  Greek  critics  call  it, 
or  thofe  arguments  from  general  topics  fo 
much  laboured  in  the  fchools  of  declama- 
tion, in  which  I  am  perfuaded  he  never 
praftifed,  but  formed  his  ftile  of  fpeaking 
upon  the  ftudy  of  Demofthenes  and  other 
great  aiithors,  who  do  not  draw  their  ar- 
guments from  fuch  topics,  but  from  the 
nature  and  circumftances  of  th<e  cafe;  which 
diftinguifties  a  fpecch  of  bufinefs  from  a 
declamation,  or  fpeech  of  {how  and  often-?" 

tation. 

From  this  account  I  have  given  of  the 
HaUcarnaffian's  ftile,  it  is  evident  that  my 
judgment  of  it  i^  very  different  from  that 

•  Antiq.  lib.  7.  cap.  66, 

Vol.  V. 
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6f  Photius,  who  fays,  that  he  afieds  novel*- 
ty  in  his  words  and  phrafes  and  does  vio- 
lence to  the  language,  in  order  to  make  his 
ftile  fingular  and  uncommon.  This  cen- 
fure  of  the  Halicarnaflian,  like  his  praife 
of  Diodorus  Siculus,  whom  he  commends 
for  writing  a  ftile  not  too  Attic,  only  fhows 
that  the  elegance  of  Attic  compofition  was 
not  in  his  time  relifhed  or  well  underftood* 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  1  think^  that 
the  Halicarnaflian's  Roman  hiftoi;y  is,  both 
jfor  the  matter  and  ftile,  one  of  the  moft  plea- 
fant,  as  well  as  moft  inftru£tive  books  ia 
the  world.  The  ftile  is  finely  tempered  be* 
twixt  the  auftere  gravity  of  Thucydides 
and  the  fweetnefs  of  Herodotus,  and,  I 
think, '  it  is  more  perfpicvious  than  either  : 
.  For  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  one  ob- 
fcure  or  difficult  paflage  in  the  whole  work, 
except  where  the  text  is  corrupted  ;  and, 
even  where  that  is  the  cafe,  fo  clear  and 
perfpicUous  is  his  ftile,  that  a  good  Greek 
fcholar  can  in  many  places  correct  the  text 
almoft  at  firft  fight ;  and  it  is  furprifing 
how  many  corredions  Henry  Stephen  and 
his  fcholar  Sylburgius  have  made,  that  are 
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now  confirmed  and  afcertained  to  be  the 
true  reading  by  the  Vatican  MS.  which 
was  collated  when  the  Oxford  edition  was 
printed. 

To  conclude  what  I  have  to  fay  of  his 
hiftory  J — If  any  one  think,  that,  in  compa- 
ring him  with  Livy,  I  have  done  injuftice 
to  Livy,  let  him  read  what  men  of  a  much 
more  learned  age  than  this  have  faid  upon 
the  fame  fubjedl.  Their  teftimonies  arc 
prefixed  to  the  Oxford  edition.  I  (hall  on- 
ly quote  one  of  them,  that  of  Paulus  Be- 
nius  de  Hijloria^  whofe  words  are,  Hijloria 
Haltcamajfei  nobilijjima^  et  rerum  copiuy  or^ 
dine  J  ferfpicuitate^  eloquent  ia^  ety  quod  caput 
ejiy  ^eritatej  fine  ulla  dubitatione  Livianae 
fuperior.  Now,  I  have  not  faid,  nor  indeed 
could  1  well  fay,  more  than  this. 

Of  the  Halicarijaflian's  critical  works  I 
have  fpoken  clfewhere,  and  given  my  opi- 
nion both  of  their  matter  and  ftile  ^.  I 
fhall  only  add  here,  that  I  beg  leave  again 
to  recommend,  to  the  ftudious  of  Greek 

♦  3oot(  2.  cap.  5.  injiney  of  the  preceding  vol. 
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learning  and  fine  writing,  a  moft  diligent 
perufal  of  them ;  as  it  is  from  the  antients 
that  we  muft  learn  both  to  write  and  judge 
of  writing.  Now,  this  the  Halicarnaffian 
teaches  us  in  the  heft  way  poflible,  by  pre- 
cept as  well  as  example,  and  not  ojoly  by  his 
own  example,  but  by  the  example  of  others, 
who  have  written  both  well  and  ill,  poiritr 
ing  out  to  us  the  beauties  of  the  one  and 
the  faults  of  the  other.  For  my  own  part, 
I  muft  confefs,  that,  if  I  had  never  ftudied 
his  critical  writings,  tho,'  perhaps,  by  fome 
natural  tafte,  which  I  may  have,  I  might 
have  perceived  fome  beauties  or  faults  in 
profe  writing,  yet  I  never  (hould  have  had 
any  art  of  criticifm,  or  been  able  to  judge, 
by  any  rule  or  principle,  of  what  was  good 
or  bad  in  that  kind  of  writing.  And,  as 
to  poetry^  if  I  had  not  ftudied  Arlftotle's 
poetics^  I  fhould  not  have  fo  much  as  known 
what  poetry  was,  but  ftiould  have  thought 
as,'  I  believe,  many  do,  that  verfification 
and  fine  di<9:ion  make  poetry,  and  that  an 
art,  taught  in  verfc,  with  all  the  ornaments 
pf  poetical  didion,  fuch  as  the  Georgics  of 
Virgil,  was  2.  poem.  I  would  therefore  a- 
gain  recommend  it  to  the  fcholars  of  Ox- 
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ford,  as  a  work  that  I  think  would  be  very 
ufeful  to  the  learned  world,  to  publifh  a  por- 
table  pocket  edition  not  only  of  Dionyfius'a 
hiftory,  but  of  his  critical  works,  fuch  as  the 
Glafgow  editions  of  fome  Claffics,  which 
might  travel  or  go  to  the  country  with  one; 
for  liis  works  are  of  thofe  Exemplaria  Grae^ 
ca^  which  a  fchdlar  ought  to  ftudy  at  home 
and  abfoad,  day  and  night*. 


•  In  this  edition,  if  it  be  rcvifcd  by  a  fcholar,  he 
will  find  feveral  faults  to  corrcft  in  Hudfon's  edition. 
I  will  only  mention  one,  which  happens  at  prefcnt  to 
be  under  my  view.  It  is  a  foult  in  punAuation,  fuch 
as  I  obferved  in  Herodotus  (vol.  4.  p.  426.  of  this 
work) ;  and,  as  it  relates  to  a  very  important  inftitution 
of  Romulus,  that  of  Patrons  and  Clients^  it  defervcs  to 
be  attended  to.  As  it  ftands  pointed  at  prefent  it  is 
not  fenfe,  neither  in  the  original  nor  the  tranflation : 
But.  if  it  be  read  and  pointed  thus,  it  is  perfeftly  clear. 
After  the  paffagc,  (lib.  2.  cap.  9.)  which  afligns  to 
the  Patricians  and  Plebeians  their  feveral  occupations, 
concluding  with  thefc  words;  yu^^ym  h  »ut  »r«f«« 
r^^^Hf^    »**    ^««    x^iifib9tr*wfu^yi  ig>'«{[i9>^ai  rf;^y«;,    there 

fiiould  be  a  full  flop :  Then  a  new  fentence  (hould 
begin  with  the  addition  of  the  particle  h  to  make  % 
connexion i    and  it  (hould  be  read  thus:  "u»  h.ft^ 

T$is  19   r«f;  *vwt^»)^xit  ^hiovvTfffi    Here  there  ihould 
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be  a  comma  inftead  of  the  full  flop  in  Hudfoa's  edition^ 
then  go  on,  (leaving  out  the  ^f  after  v«^«x«T«0cx«&y 
which  ought  to  have  been  inferted  in  the  prece- 
ding member. of  the  fentence),  and  read  as  follows^ 

trf^rrecrun  As  thus  readj  the  fenfe  is  clear,  and  a  very 
good  reafon  given  for  the  infiitution  of  Patrons  and 
Clients,  but  which  has  no  conneftion  wi^h  what  goes 
before  concerning  the  bufinefs  of  Patricians  arid  Ple- 
beians. One  thing  every  fcholar  may  be  affured  of, 
that  this  author  is  fo  perfpicuous  as  well  as  elegant, 
that,  if  there  be.  any  where  an  obfcurity  as  to  his  mean- 
ing, there  is  fome  fault  either  in  the  MS.  or  printed 
copy.  There  are  other  paiTages  of  the  fame  kind, 
which  may  be  correfted  in  a  new  edition  ;  but,  what 
I  chiefly  infift  on  in  that  edition,  is,  that  the  readings 
of  the  Vatican  MS.  or  the  conjeftural  emendations  of 
Henry  Stephen  or  Sylburgius,  fhould  be  taken  into  the 
text.  This  would  not  only  fave  me  the  trouble  of 
looking  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  page,  but  alio  the 
mortification  of  being  able  only  to  difcover  that  the 
text  is  faulty,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  but  not  to  cor- 
rcfl:  it  as  Henry  Stephen  and  Sylburgius  have  done. 
This,  I  know,  will  feldom  or  never  be  the  cafe  of  the 
great  Greek  fcholars  in  Oxford,  who  will  enjoy  the 
pleafure  of  difcovering  that  they  are  as  great  Greek 
fcholars,  and  as  acute  critics,  as  the  two  commentators 
I  have  mentioned ;  but  they  ought  to  confult  the  eafe 
TOd  fatisfaftion  of  others  as  w^l  as  of  themfelves. 
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CHAP.        IV. 


^he  hiftory  of  Polybius  may  be  conftdered  as 
a  continuation  of  the  HalicarnaJJiaxC s  hi'- 
Jiory. — Thefe  two  hi/lories  the  mojl  valu-- 
able  in  the  njoorldy — but  have  come  down 
to  usfadly  mutilated. --^Some  excerpt  sjrom 
thempreferved^ — What  Polybius  calls  his 
hiftory,  comprehends  only  a  period  of  ^^ 
years ^  beginning  ivith  the  fecond  Punic 
ivar^  and  coming  down  to  the  conqueji  of 
Macedonia. — His  tivofrjl  books  are  only 
preparatory  and  introductory  to  his  hifto-^ 
ry. — His  hiftory  takes  in  the  moji  glo^ 
rious  period  of  Rome. — Defcription  of 
their  glory  at  that  time. — The  modera^ 
tion  they  Jhowed  in  the  ufe  of  their 
powery  and  their  clemency  to  thofe  that 
had  offended  them.  —  The  grandeur  of  the 
Roman  fenate  at  that  timCy — nvhen  am* 
baffadors  from  all  parts  of  the  earthy  and 
even  Kings  in  perfon^  attended  them.-^ 
7 heir  virtue  Jliil  prefsrved^  aud  not  im^ 
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paired  either  by  power  or  wealth. — The 
hiftory  of  the  later  and  more  glorious  part 
of  this  period^  not  preferved  to  us  in  nvhat 
nve  have  qfPofybius  i—but  thisfupplied 
by  'what  nve  have  of  Livy.—What  vue 
have  left  of  Polybius^  fhows  us  more  of 
the  diftrejfes  and  calamities  of  the  Romans 
than  of  their  triumphs."— Their  lojjes  both 
by  fea  and  land  in  the  fir jl  Punic  ivar 
v^ry  great ;  and  their  loffes  in  thefecond 
Punic  wjr,  fuch  as  brought  them  to  the 
brink  of  ruin. — That  war  thefinefifub^ 
je(i  of  hifiory^  on  account  of  the  variety 
of  great  events  in  it^  and  the  ivifdom  and 
virtue  there  fhown. — The  grept  difficult 
ties  that  Hannibal  had  to  encounter  before 
he  got  into  Italy^  and  the  prodigious  force 
that  ivas  there  to  oppofe  him.'—Thefub-^ 
jeSl  therefore  of  Polybius^s   hiftory  the 
nobleft  that  can  be  imagined ; — very  pro- 
per  for  enforcing  vohat  he  recommends  fo 
much^  viz.  fubmifjton  to  the  Roman  go- 
vernment.— No  man  fitter  to  ivrite  upon 
fuch  a  fubjeSl  than  Polybius  j — a  man  of 
ofbuftnefsy  and  voho  had  been  employed 
in  great  affairs^  both  civil  and  military. 
"—The  difference  betwixt  him  and  the 
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Haltcamafjian  in  this  refpe^^  and  alfo  in 
refpeSi  of  his  Being  much  better  informed 
of  the  fails  'ivhich  he  relates.— The /ub'* 
jeSi  of  Polybius^s  hijlory  more  ^comprehen^ 
Jive  than  that  of  the  Halicamqffian^  in 
refpeil  it  takes  in  the  affairs  of  other  na^ 
tionsj  as  "well  as  of  the  Romans. — Of  the 
digrejjions  in  Polybius^  ivhicb^  tho^  con-- 
trary  to  the  laws  of  hijlory^  are  very  in-- 
JlruSlive^  particularly  njoith  refpeSl  to  the 
military  affairs  of  the  Romans ."^His  de^ 
fcriptions  of  battles  nvonderfully  clear  and 
lively. ^^The  value  of  fuch  a  body  of  hi^ 
fiory  as  that  of  the  Halicarnafftan  and 
FolybiuSj  if  it  were  all  preferved^  or  if 
it  could  be  yet  recovered  y—fome  chance 
for  that ; — a  MS*  of  Livy  difcovered  to 
be  in  the  Emperor  of  Morocco^ s  library.'—' 
Of  the  ftile  qf^  Poly  bins  ;-^much  itferior 
to  that  of  the  HalicamaJJian^ — Idiotifms 
ofPolybius  i—not  an  obfcure  writer y  but 
his  fenfe  fometimes  mtjlaken  both  by  his 
trajlator  Cafaubon  and  Livy.  —  His  Greek 
not  elegant^  but  very  intelligible  and  per^ 
fpicuous  ; — very  little  of  the  rhetorical 
Jlile  in  hisfpeeches; — no  affc  flat  ion  or  la^ 

Vol.  V.  U 
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iour  to  write  ilL^^Gemral  obfervations 
upon  the  Greek  biftorians  compared  ivith 
fhe  Latiff^ 


THE  hiftory  of  Polybius,  tho'  written 
long  before  tlie  Halicarna(£an*s,  may 
be  confidered  as  the  feqqel  of  it ;  for  the 
Halicarnaflian  begins  his  hiftory  with  the 
prigin  of  the  Homan  people,  and  the  foun- 
dation of  Rome,  and  carries  it  down  to  the 
f)eginning  pf  the  firft  Punic  war.  There 
Polybius  takes  it  up^  and  continues  it  till 
fhe  concluflon  of  the  laft  Macedonian  war^ 
^hen  he  reckons  the  Romans  attained  to 
jhe  pofleffion  of  univerfal  monarchy.  Thefc 
two  hiftorics,  if  they  hj^d  been  preferved 
<5ntire  tp  us,  would  have  made  both  toge- 
ther the  nobleft  work  of  hiftory  that  the 
world  has  ever  feen  ;  for  they  would  have 
been  the  hiftory  pf  the  greateft  people,  and, 
during  the  beft  ages  of  their  ft?ite,  before 
jheir  morals  were  corrupted  by  wealth  and 
luxury,  and  before  thofe  fadions  and  fedi- 
tions,  and  bloody  civil  wars,^  the  cpnfe- 
quence  of  that  corruption,  put  an  end  tq 
llieir  free  government,  and  at  laft  loft  theR\ 
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the  empire  of  the  world,  and  made  them  a 
prey  to  nations  more*  barbarous,  as  well  as 

lefs  warlike^  than  thofe  they  had  overcome. 
But  thefe  two  hiftories  have  come  down  to 
us  fadly  mutilated ;  for,  of  Dionyfius's  hi- 
ftory  there  retnains  no  more  than  eleven 
booksout  of  twenty  which  he  wrote*.  Thefe 
eleven  books  come  no  farther  down  than 
the  3 12th  year  of  the  city.  Of  thofe  that 
are  loft,  we  hive  nothing  but  fome  ex- 
cerpts  preferved  to  us  in  the  colledtion  of 
Conftantine  Porphyrogenet,  under  the  head 
of  virtues^  vices^  and  efnhajjies  f .  Poly- 
bius's  plaa  was  to  be  executed,  as  he  tells 
us,  in  40  bqoks ;  tho*  he  fays  it  was  doubt- 
ful, whether  he  fhould  live  to  complete 
them.  It  appears^  however,  that  he  did 
write  at  leaft  37  of  them,  as  Suidas  quotes 
the  37th  book  of  his  hiftofy.     Butj  of  this 

«  t^hotiiis  J3iblioth.  dod.  74. 

f  In  thefe  excerpts  ther^  are  fome  Ver^  valuable 
things,  particuUrly  in  the  beginning  of  them  there  is 
an  obfervation  of  the  author  upon  the  diftindlion  be- 
twixt  Griceks  and  barbarians,  which  {how3  a  great  d6«l 
t)f  humanity  and  good  (enfe; 
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great  and  mod  valuable  work,  there  no-* 
thing  now  remains  but  the  firfl:  five  books 
entire,  and  excerpts  from  the  1 2  fucGeeding, 
made,  we  do  not  know,  by  whom  ;  but 
we  are  fo  far  obliged  to  him,  that  he  has 
not  abridged  any  thing  that  he  has  ex* 
cerpted,  as  Juftin  has  abridged  Trogus 
Pompeius,  but  has  given  us  the  words  of 
the  author  entire*  We  have  alfo  excerpts 
from  various  books  of  his  hiftory  under 
one  of  the  titles  in  the  great  hiftorical  pan- 
dects above  mentioned,  of  Conftantine  Por« 
phyrogenet,  which  Title  is  irk(cnbedJe Legd'- 
tionibusj  where  we  have  alfo  the  text  of  the 
author  at  full  length,  and  not  abridged;  fo 
thaf  this  collection  makes  a  very  confiderable 
part  of  what  is  preferved  to  us  of  Polybius. 

• 
What  Polybius  calls  his  hijlory  begins 
with  the  fecond  Punic  war,  that  is,  in  the 
fecond  year  of  the  140th  Olympiad,  and 
535th  year  of  the  city  ;  and  it  was  con- 
tinued down  to  the  conqueft  of  Macedo- 
nia by  Paulus  ^milius,  a  period,  as  Poly- 
bius tells  us,  of  53  years.  But,  by  way  of 
preparation  for  this  hiflory,  and  in  order  to 
make  us  underftand  perfedly  the  ftate  of 
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the  Roman  commoawealth  at  the  time  this 
fecood  Punic  ysrar  began,  he  has . given 
us  two  books,  as  an  introduction  to  his 
faiftory  ;  in  the  firft  of  which  he  has  given 
us  an  account  of  the  firft  Punic  war,  which 
began  in  the  489th  year  of  the  city;  and  in 
the  fecond  he  relates  foiQe  dreadful  wars 
which  the  Romans  had  with  the  Cifalpine 
Gauls,  after  the  concluiionof  the  firft  Punic 
wan  In  this  book  he  has  alfo  defcribed  to  us 
very  accurately  the  ftate  of  affairs  in  Greece; 
and  particularly  of  the  Achean  confederacy 
in  Peloponefus,  at  the  time  when  the  fecond 
Punic  war  began.  This  hiftorical  work, 
therefore,  of  Polybius,  comprehends  a  moft 
glorious  period  of  the  hiftory  of  the  nobleft 
people  that  ever  exifted,  beginning  with 
the  firft  ftep  they  made  towards  univerfal 
monarchy,  by  going  out  of  Italy  into  Si- 
cily, which  indeed  was  naturally  the  firft 
ftep,  as  Sicily  was  the  neareft  ifland  to 
them,  and  undoubtedly  at  fome  time  or 
another  had  been  part  of  Italy,  and  endu- 
ing with  the  conqueft  of  Macedon.  Then 
.  the  Romans  were  at  the  greateft  height 
of  their  glory,  though  not  of  dominion 
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and  extent  of  empire;  for  they  wefe 
then  not  more  the  conquerors  than  the 
faviours  of  ttankind,  and  the  deliverers 
from  tyranny  and  oppreflion^  The  great^ 
eft  triumph  that  ever  people  enjoyed, 
was  what  they  enjoyed  at  the  Ifthmiab 
games  of  Greecp,  when,  after  having  dri- 
ven Philip  out  of  that  country^  their  conful 
Titus  Quinditts  Flaminius,  by  proclama- 
tion, declared  all  the  Greek  ftates  to  be 
free  in  Afia  as  well  as  in  Greece.  The 
thing  appeared  fo  extraordinary  to  the 
Greeks,  that  they  could  hardly  believe  their 
own  ears ;  they  thought  they  were  in  a 
dream  ;  and,  to  be  aflured  that  they  were 
not  fo,  they  defired  that  the  herald  ihould 
be  brought  into  the  middle  of  thc^adium^ 
that  he  might  be  feen  as  well  as  heard. 
Accordingly  the  herald  placed  himfelf  there, 
and  proclaimed  the  fame  thing  again ;  up- 
on which  there  was  fuch  a  fhout  and  fuch 
acclamations  from  the  prodigious  concourfe 
of  people  that  was  at  this  panegyric^  that 
Folybius  tells  us  it  was  not  poffible  to 
be  conceived   by    thofe   who    were  not 
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prefent  *•  And  Plutarch,  in  his  life 
this  confal,  tells  us,  that  the  cries  rent 
the  air  fo  much,  that  the  birds,  flying 
over  their  heads,  fell  down  as  thro'  a  njo^ 
cuum ;  but  this  is  a  circumftance  not  men-* 
fioned  by  Polybius,  nor  by  Livy,  who  ap« 
pears  to  have  copied  Polybius  here  as  well 
as  in  many  other  places.  But  in  this  all 
the  three  authors  I  have  mentioned  agree, 
that  Quindius  was  almofl  cruflied  to  death 
by  the  people  croudiixg  to  fee  and  thank 
their  benefactor;  and  he  was  well  nigh 
fmothered  by  the  flowers  and  crowns  they 
threw  upon  him.  Livy  adds,  that,  if 
he  had  not  been  a  ftrong  young  man  of 
33,  he  could  hardly  have  efcaped  with  hia 
life  t«  Arid  Plutarch  fays,  that  he  would 
not  have  efcaped,  ftrong  as  he  was,  if  he 
had  not  been  prudent  enough  to  have  re^ 
tired  in  time,  before  the  whole  croud  came 
upon  him*  The  reflection  of  Polybius^ 
tipon  the  occafion,  is,  that  however  extras 

♦Polyb.  excerpt.  9.  und#r  the  title  of  Legatione^ 
p.  798*  ed.  Cafauhni. 

f  Uy.  lib«  33.  cap.  33. 


,  y 
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▼agant  tlie  joy  of  the  Greeks  may  feem  to 
have  been,  it  was  not  fo  wonderful  as  what 
the  Romans  had  done  for  them*  And  in- 
deed  there  is  no  example  in  the  hiftory  of 
mankind,  of  a  people  leaving  their  own 
country,  crofliiilg  the  feas,  engaging  in  a 
moft  dangerous  and  expenfive  war  with 
the  greateft  King  then  upon  earthy  Philip 
King  of  Macedon,  and  all  this  for  no  other 
purpofe  than  to  beftow  liberty  upon  a  diftant 
people,  with  whom  they  were  no  ways  con- 
tiered  by  treaty  or  alliance,  and  without  re- 
taining any  thing  out  of  the  conquefts  they 
had  made,  nor  exa£|ting  from  the  people  they 
had  fet  free  any  taxes  or  contributions,  not 
even  the  expences  of  the  war.  This  was  a 
generofity,  fuch  as  I  do  not  wonder  that  it 
appeared,  as  Livy  tells  us,  romantic  tp  the 
Greeks  themfelves  *.  Bu):  their  generofity 
and  magnanimity  was  not  confined  to 
Greece.  The  people  of  Ilyrium  they  alfo  de- 
clared free,after  having  conquered  them.  To 


*  See  a  fpeech  made  by  the  Rhodlaii  ambafladojs 
Upon  this  Qccafion  in  Livy,  lib.  37.  cap.  54.  of  Vrhich 
iiivy  fays,  that  '  apta  magnitudini  Romanae  oratio  viia 
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Antiochus,  the  great  King  in  Afia,  they 
gave  the  very  fame  terms  of  peact^after  de-^ 
feating  him  in  a  great  anddecifive  battle, 
which  they  had  offered  to  him  in  the  begin^^ 
ning  of  the  war.  Thefe  were  to  abftain  from 
Europe,  and  to  relinquifh  all  he  poflefled  in 
Afia,  on  this  fide  Mount  Taurus.  But  they 
tmpof^d  no  tribute  upon  him,  only  made 
him  pay  a  great  fum  for  the  expences  of 
the  war  }  but  for  which  payment  they  al- 
lowed him  a  certain  number  of  years.  And^ 
of  all  the  country  they  took  from  him^ 
they  kept  no  part  to  themfelves,  but  decla-^ 
red  all  the  cities  and  dates  in  it  to  be  free  *4 


*  Livii  lib.  3^.  cap.  45.  wliei'e  yoU  have  a  fpeccli 
of  the  ambafiadors,  whom  Antiochiis  fent  to  Scipto  A-^ 
fricanus  and  his  brothdr  Lucius  to  beg  for  peace  ;  iii 
which  they*  fay,  that  the  Romans,  being  now  mafters 
of  the  earth,  ought  to  lay  afide  all  contentions  with 
men,  and,  like  the  Gods,  only  ezercife  mercy  and  be-^ 
xleficence  to  the  hurban  race.  To  which  Africanus  ah-* 
fwered,  <  That  the  Romans  had  every  thing  from  the 

<  Gods  which  they  could  give  them :  But  their  mind 

<  was  their  own,  and  it  had  always  been  the  fame  in  all 

*  fortunes,  neither  elevated  by  profpetity,  nor  dejedted 

•  by  adverfity.     Of  this/  fays  he,  *  nobody  can  inform 
»  you  better  than  Hannibal  who  is  with  you.*    And  in- 

Vol.  v.  X 
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And  their  mpft  inveterate  enemies  the  Car-^ 
thaginians,  by  whom  they  had  fuftaine4 
fuch  prodigious  lofles^  as  brought  them  to 
the  very  brink  of  ruin,  they  did  not,  after 
they  had  fubdued  them,  reduce  to  a  ftate 
of  flavery  or  even  fubjedion,  but  left 
them  their  Jaws  and  liberties,  only  gripping 
them  of  all  their  foreign  conquefts,  and 
taking  other  means  to  prevent  their  again 
injuring  or  infuking  them  ;  fo  that  it 
is  true  what  Salluft  fays  of  them  while 
they  yet  preferved  their  antient  manners, 
negue  *ui£iis^  praeter  injur lae  Ugentiam^ 
quicquam  admebanf^*  Nor  fliould  it  be 
forgot,  that,  tho'  they  had  made  wana- 
gainft  the  Lacedemonians,  while  they  were 
under  the  dominion  of  their  tyrant  Nabisg 
yet  afterwards,  when  the  Achaeans  con- 
quered them,  and,  abolifhing  t*he  laws 
and  inftitutions  of  Lycurgus,  under  which, 
fays  Livy,  they  had  lived  1700  years  f, 

deed  the  terms  he   granted   them  were  a  fuflStcienfc 
proof  how  well  they  could  bear  profperity. 

*  Catalln.  cap.  12. 

f  Lib.  j8.  cap.  34^ 
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obliged  them  to  live  according  to  their 
laws,  the  Romans  again  re.ftored  them  to 
the  ufe  of  Lycargus*s  laws  and  difcipline  *• 
Their  laft  cbnqueft,  with  which  is  conclu- 
ded the  period  of  the  hiftoiy  of  Polybius, 
(and  the  greateft  they  ever  made,  if  we 
confider  the  glory  of  the  nation,  and  how 
many  countries  they  had  fubdued  under 
Alexander  the  Great),  was  the  conqueft 
of  Macedonia,  whofe  King  their  Conful 
Paulus  iEmilius  led  in  triumph,  when,, 
much  about  the  fame  time,  their  Praetor 
Anicius  led  in  triumph  Gentius,  King  of 
illyrium  t-  The  Macedonians,  tho'  they  had 
conquered  them  twice,  they  did  not  enflave, 
but  declared.them  a  free  people,  and  exacted 
from  them  only  one  half  of  the  tribute* 
which  they  paid  to  their  Kings.  In  ihort, 
at  this  time,  they  had  not  made  one  pro- 
vince of  any  foreign  country  any  more  than 
of  Italy  ;  but  had  left  all  the  nations,  they 
conquered,  in  full  poffeflion  of  their  laws 
and  liberties,  and  under  the  government  of 
their  own  magiftrates.  And  the  tranfmarine 
nations^  they  had  fubdued,  were  rather  their 

*  Paufaniae  Arcadica^  cap.  51, 
I  Livii  lib.  45,  cap.  40.  43. 
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friends  and  allies  than  their  fubjeds  :  And  I 
believe  they  were  much  of  the  fame  difpofi- 
tion  with  the  ftates  of  Iraly,  which  Hanni- 
bal folicited  to  revolt  from  the  Romans, 
and  to  join  him,  promiiing  them  their  li- 
l^erty  if  they  would  do  fo  j  but  this  offer 
they  refufed,  tho*  he  was  then  laying  wafte 
their  country  with  fire  and  fword,  thirling 
themfelves  happier  under  the  Roman  go- 
vernment than  they  were  under  their  own; 
which,  fays  Livy,  is  the  greateft  fecurity  for 
the  fidelity  of  allies*.  The  Roman  fenate  at 
this  time  had  ambaffadors  attending  them 
from  almoft  all  the  dates  and  nations  of  the 
world  then  known»  Even  Kings,  and  the 
fons  and  brothers  of  Kings  came  to  wait  up- 
on them,  fueh  as  Eumenes  King  of  Per^ 
gamps,  and  his  brother  Attalus,  Prufia$ 
King  of  Bythinia,  and  his  fon  Nicpmedes; 


*  Livy  fays,  that  Hannibal  could  not  fhake  the  fi- 
delity of  thefe  allies,  «  quia  juftp  et  moderato  regeban- 
f  tur  imperip  \  nee  abnuebant^  quod  unum'  (I  woul4 
choofe  to  read  unicum)  '  vinculum  fidei  eft^  melioribus 
*  parere/  (Lib.  22:  cap.  13.  in  fine). ; — the  greateft 
eulogium  he  could  have  pronounced,  not  only  upon 
the  Roman  government,  but  upon  the  fenfe  of  tl^ei^ 
allies. 


<_^ 
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and  they  were  addrefled  like  Gods  upoa 
earth ;  feme  of  the  ambafiadorsi  fuch  as 
thofe  from  Rhodes  and  from  ^tolia,  pro- 
flrating  themfelves  before  them,  and  in  that 
way  begging ,  to  be  forgiven  for  the  oflfea- 
ces  they  had  committed  againft  the  Ro« 
mans,  which  accordingly  was  done. 

If  Cynias,  the  ambafTador  from  Pyrrhus 
to  the  Roman  fenate,  had  feen  them  in  the 
circumftances  I  have  defcribed,  attended  by 
ambafladors  from  almofl:  every  ftate  and 
country  of  the  world  then  known,  and  im- 
portuned with  prayers  and  fuppUcations 
even  from  Kings,  one  of  whom,  namely 
the  above  mentioned  Prufias  King  of  Bythi- 
nia,  proftrated  himfelf  before  them,  and  e- 
ven  kifTed  the  threfhold  of  the  fenate- 
houfe  *,  he  would  have  faid  that  they  were 
like,  not  to  an  aflembly  of  Kings,  but  of 
Gods ;  and  indeed  at  that  time  they  may  be 
faid  to  have  been  the  arbiters  of  human  af* 
fairs,  and  to  have  governed  mankind  with 
goodnefs  and  benevolence,  and  mercy,  too, 
not  unworthy  of  the  Divine  Nature^     And 

*  Livii  lib.  45.  cap.  vlu 
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not  only  did  they  govern  in  this  manner 
the  ftates  of  Europe  ^nd  Ada,  with  which 
they  had  any  connexion ;  but  theit  power 
extended  even  to  Egypt,  not  to  make 
Conqudfts  there,  or  acquire  any  thing  for 
themfelves,  but  to  prevent  violence  and  in* 
juftice  J  for  they  interpofed  to  fave  from  An- 
tiochus  that  kingdom,  which  he  wanted  to 
wreft  from  the  lawful  heirs,  the  children 
of  Ptolemy  the  laft  King,  who  had  fhowti 
a  friendly  difpofition  to  the  Romans  in  the 
firft  Macedonian  war,  tho'  he  had  been  of 
no  fervice  to  them.  To  Antiochus  the  fenate 
fent  an  ambaflador,  Popilius  by  name,  who 
delivered  to  him  letters  from  the  fenate, 
requiring,  that  he  fhould  immediately  de- 
part out  of  Egypt,  of  which  he  was  then 
in  poffefEon.  Antiochus  anfwered,  that 
he  would  advife  with  his  friends  what 
was  to  be  done.  Upon  which,  Popilius, 
with  the  rod,  that  he  had  in  his  hand,  de- 
fcribing  a  circle  round  the  King,  *  You 

*  muft,'  fays  he,  *  before  you  go  out  of 

*  this  circle,  give  an  anfwer  that  I  can  car- 

*  ry  back  to  the  fenate.'  The  King,  con- 
founded by  fo  ftern  a  demand,  after  fome 
befitation,  anfwered,  That  he  would  obey 
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the  fenate.  And  accordingly  he  gave  up 
Egypt,  of  which  he  was  mafter  by  fea  as 
well  as  by  land,  having  then  beaten  the 
Egyptian  fleet  *•  After  this  ambaflfadors 
came  from  him  to  Rome,  who  informed 
the  fenate  that  he  had  obeyed  their  com- 
mands, as  he  would  have  done  thofe  of 
the  Gods«  And  the  ambaffadors  from  the 
children  of  Ptolemy,  whom  the  Romans 
had  reftored  to  their  kingdom,  acknowled- 
ged that  they  owed  more  to  the  fenate  and 
people  of  Rome,  than  to  their  parents^ 
more  than  even  to  the  immortal  Gods  f. 

But  what  is  ftill  more  wonderful  than 
any  thing  I  have  yet  related,  amidft  all  this 
glory  and  exaltation,  though  a  great  deal 
of  the  wealth  of  the  eaft  had  then  come  a- 
mong  them,  they  ftill  retained  their  virtue 
and  abftinence  from  money,  which  in  later 
times  drew  every  thing  unto  it ;  for  Pau- 
his  -ffiniilius,  who  led  in  triumph  the  great- 
eft  King  then  in  the  world,  and  brought 

*  Liv.  lib.  45.  cap.  12. 
..  .f  Livii  lib.  45.  cap.  13* 
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fo  much  wealth  into  the  Roman  treafury^ 
died  himfelf  fo  poor  that  he  fcarce  left  e- 
nough^  after  his  goods  were  auQionedi  to 
pay  his  wifd^s  dowry  *.  And  Lucius  Sci- 
pio,  who  firft  carried  the  Roman  arms  into 
Afia»  conquered  Antiochus,  the  greateft 
King  there,  and  brought  from  thence  to 
Rome  more  treafure  than,  I  believe,  ever 
came  thither  at  one  time  from  the  eafti 
could  not  pay  the  fine  moft  unjuftly  impo* 
fed  upon  him  by  the  people  at  the  infti- 
gation  of  their  tribunes,  tho'  he  fold  all  his 
effeds  for  payment  of  it ;  but  his  friends 
and  clients  contributed  fo  much  to  reira- 
burfe  him  for  this  lofs,  that,  if  he  had  ac^ 
cepted  of  it,  he  would  have  been  richer  than 
ever  he  was ;  but  he  would  take  nothing 
from  them.  What  he  wanted  for  the  ne- 
ceflaries  of  life,  his  nearefl  relations  fup- 
plied  t» 

It  is  with  this  glorious  period  of  the  Ro^ 
man  hiftory,  when  not  only  her  arms  were 

*  Livii  epitome,  lib.  46. 

f  Livii  lib.  38.  cap.  vlt,  ..    . ,    . 
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triumphant  every  where,  and  made  all  th^ 
Kings  at>d  nations  then  known  bow  to 
her,  but  ber  virtue  was  yet  uncorrupted 
by  the  greateft  tcmptatit^ns  to  which  virtue 
Can  be  expofed,  ptyiver  and  ^tveait^^  that 
Polybius'  clofed  his  htftory,  of  which  by 
far  the  greater  part  is  lolft,  and  •particularly 
that  part  which  defcribed  the  vi^orie^  and 
triumphs  of  the  Romans  over  ail  their  e* 
nemfes.  This  lofs  is  in  fom«  meafure  re*- 
paired  by  what  is  prefer ved  of  Livy^.and 
which  very  probably  was  taken  for  the 
greater  part  from  Polybius*  What  remaincr 
to  us  of  thi^  author  chiefly  contains  th^ 
trials  and  diftrefles  of  the  Romans,  in  which 
they  (bowed  themfelves  greater,  if  poffible, 
than  in  their  greateft  pfofperity  ;  for  Po- 
lybius  tells  us,  that  they  were  never  io 
.much  to  be  feared  ^  as  after  fome  figqal 
lofs  *.     There  is^  however,  ftiJ]  preferved 


^  After  giving  ah  slccount  of  the  great  prepara- 
Inbns  they  made  to  repair  the  Icrfs  tfaej  had  fuftarned  \ti 
the  fecond  Ixtttle  w^  Haftaibal,  iie  adds :  Tin  yd( 

flrf(««rTi|  f«C«(  «A«tf<y«i«     Lib.  3,  p.  237*  edit.  Galaubotii'/ 
lit.  E. 

Vol.  V.  r 
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to  us  aa  account,  given  by  him  in  his  in« 

troduifHon  to  his  hiftory,  of  one  war,  in 

which  theyr  were  fuccefsful ;.  I  mean  the 

firfl;  Punic  war,  in  which  they  fhowed  a 

(pint  of  refoUition  and  perfeverance  that  are 

without  exsample  in  the  hiftory  of  any  o- 

thef  miMon.     In  that  war  they  foon  difco-* 

vered,  that,  unlefe  they  could  be  fuperiof 

to  the  Carthaginians  by  fea,  as  well  as  by 

land,  they  could  not  conquer  or  prefervc 

Sicijy,  which  was  the  objcdl  of  the  war. 

But  how  were  they  to  acquire  a  fuperiori«- 

ty  by  fea  over  the  Carthaginians,  the  great* 

eft  naval  power  then  in  the  world  ?  they, 

who  had  not  fhips  of  any  kind,  not  even 

boats,  as  Polybius  tells  us,  that  could  fail  in 

the   fea,   and   who  could  not  even  have 

tranfported  their  troops  to  Sicily  thro'  the 

narrow  frith  which  divides  that  ifland  from 

the  Continent^  except  by  the  fhips  wit-h 

which  their  allies  upon  that  coaft  furniflied 

them.     They  did  not  fo  much  as  know 

how  to  build  a  (hip  of  war,  till  by  accidenc 

ihey  got  a  Carthaginian  galley  that  had 

run   afliore ;  upon   the   model  of  which 

they  built  a  fleet ;  and,  having  exercifed 

their  rowers  at  land,  in  the  manner  Poly* 
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bins  has  defcribed,  they  put  to  fea  with  it^ 
Mid,  by  the  aififtance  of  a  grappling  ma* 
chine  which  they  invented,  >and  by  which 
they  brought  the  enemy's  ftiips  to  clofc 
fight,  and  fo  fupplied  their  defedl  in  the 
failing  and  managing  the  (hips,  they  heat 
the  Carthaginians  in  a  great  battle.  But 
after  this  they  fuffered  fuch  lofles  both 
from  the  enemy  and  by  ftorms,  that  they 
fairly  gave  up  the  fea  ^  Some  time  after^ 
however,  they  took  to  it  again,  and  fitted  out 
another  fleet,  which  they  loft  by  a  great 
ftorm  and  their  unlkillfulnefs  in  naviga- 
tion. Upon  this  they  gave  up  the  fea  a 
fecond  tipie,  and  were  for  a  while  altoge- 
ther without  a  fleet :  But  having,  by  a 
lucky  accident,  got  hold  of  a  Rhodian  gal- 
ley that  was  in  the  fervice  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, they  built  a  new  fleet  upon  a  bet- 
ter model  than  that  of  their  former  fhips  ; 
but  it  was  at  the  expence  of  the  private  ci- 
tizens,  the  public  treafury  being  quite  ex- 
hau(led«  With  this  fleet,  which  failed 
HA^uch  better  than  any  they  had  ever  ha^ 
before,  they  defeated  the  Carthaginians  in 
Si  great  decifive  battle,  which  obliged  them 
to  fue  for  peace.  In  this  ficft  Carthaginiafi 
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war  tBe  Romam  not  oaly  fuflained  p^odi-* 
gious  loffes  by  fea,  hva  at  land  too  they 
loft  in  Africa  a  whole  army,  and  ihc  Con^ 
ful  Regulus  who  commanded  k. 

la  thp  fccond  Carthaginiaa  war  they 
fuftained  loffes^  aot  by  fea»  but  by  land  a^A 
in  their  own  conn  try »  fuch  as,  1  believe^ 
there  never  was  a  nation^  except  themfel  vc^,. 
ihat  would  not  have  funk  under  them  : 
But,  inftead  of  that,  they  bore  up  againit 
them,  not  only  with  the  greateft  firmnefs 
and  refolution,  but  with  a  magnanimity 
which  would  have  done  honour  to  any 
iingle  man  of  the  ihoft  diftinguifhed  chaf' 
rader  ;  but,  in  a  whole  nation,  was  really 
wonderful,  and  coukl  not  be  believed^  if  it 
were  not  fo  well  attefted. 

This  war  waa  not,  for  the  number  of 
tnen  engaged  in  it,  near  fo  great  a  war  as 
that  of  Xerxes  with  the  Greeks;  nor  \^ould 
the  confequences  have  been  fo  great,  if  the 
Carthaginians  had  prevailed  oyer  the  Ro- 
mans, as  if  Xerxes  had  conquered  Greece*; 

«  Sec  ^hat  I  have  faid  upon  this  fubjefl,  toI.  4. 
pjFttowprk,  p,  417, 
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hvKM  is/  l:thfak^  a^vir^  mvich  better  fub- 
jed^  af  htftdry^  as-  it^  tr ab  of  io  much  longer 
eiiduriinc^;  Atid  (he  events  in  it  itaiich  more; 
^ivribus^  and  evin  more  virtue  aad  wifdom 
fltbwn  in  it,  and  iriore  of  irtilitary  (kill  and 
cbndiid  not  only  on  ihe  Hde  of  the  Romans, 
but  silfo  of  ibe  iCarthagtnianb  :  For  there 
niiyer  was  aii  snterprifi^  fo  boldly  underta- 
ken, and  carried  on  f<!)r  no  tefs  than  feven- 
teen  years  with  fuch  fuccefs,  as  Hannibal's 
itivafion  of  Itfil Jtj  tvhethfer  ive  confidet  ihe 
difficuUies  he  h&d  to  encounter  before  he 
iidUld  etitei^  the  country,  not  from  enemies 
chsly,  but.  from  nature,  \*hich  appears  to 
hkte  fortified  the  etitrkrtce  to  Italy  on  the 
fide  of  iGauljfrom  whencfrHiinftibal  entered 
it,  by  a  ridge  of  mountains  hardly  palT^blls 
by  k  fingle  man,  much  lefs  by  an  army ;  arid^ 
after  he  had  got  into  the  country,  with  thfe 
lofs  of  more  thdn  half  of  the  army,  he 
brcStight  with  him  from  Spain,  he  had  to 
encounter  a  force  of  thie  Romans  and  their 
allies,  which  dotinifed,  as  Polybius  has  riec-^ 
koned  it  up,  of  above  700,000  foot,  and 
70,000  horfe  *,  to  which  he  had  nothirig 

*  Lib.  J.  p.  113.  Edit.  CafauhnL 
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to  ojppofc,  but  a  weathpr-bpatcn  army  worn 
out  with  fatigue,  of  no  more  than  20,00a 
foot,  and  6000  horfe  **  With  this  hand- 
ful of  men  he  beat  the  Romans  in  four 
great  battles,  the  laft  of  them  one  of  the 
moft  deci(ive  viifiories  that  ever  was  gained^ 
maintained  himfelf,  as  I^  have  faid,  17 
years  in  the  country^  and  at  laft  brought 
his  army  out  of  it  unconquered« 

And  here  it  may  not  be  improper  tb  ob^ 
ferve  how  foon  the  Romans,  a^fcer  the  pe^** 
riod  when  Polybius  clofes  his  hiftory,  fell 
from  that  height  of  glory  which  they  had 
then  attained, .  and  that  reputation  for  ju-^ 
flice  and  humanity,  which  made  them  fo 
much  loved,  as  well  as  feared  by  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  then  known.  Very 
foon  after  Perfcus  was  defeated  and  taken 
prifoner,  they  pillaged  and  deftroyed  in 
one  day  no  lefs  than  70  cities  in  Epirus 
that  had  revolted  from  the  Romans  and 
joined  Perfeus,  and  made  flaves  of  150,000 
people ; — ^the  greateft  calamity,  perhaps, 
that  ever  befel  the  human  race  in  fo  fhort  a 

•  Potyb.  lib.  3,  p.  209. 
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ijpace  of  time.  This  was  done  in  order  to 
give  the  plunder  to  the  foldiers,  who  had 
got  a  tafte  of  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the 
eafl,  and  could  not  bear  to  fee  all  the 
wealth  of  Macedon  carried  to  the  public 
treafury  at  Rome.  It  was  done,  too,  in 
a  manner  unworthy  of  the  Roman  great- 
nefs  and  magnanimity  ;  for  ten  of  the 
principal  men  out  of  each  city  were  fent 
for,  and  defired  to  colled  all  the  ^old  and 
filver  from  each  of  the  cities,  which  was 
under  flood  to  be  given  as  the  price  of 
the  liberty  they  were  to  enjoy,  as  well 
as  the  Macedonians.  After  this  was  done^ 
upon  a  iignal  given,  the  foldicrs  took  pof- 
fefiion  of  the  cities,  plundered  them,  and 
demoliflied  the  walls,  making  flaves,  as  I 
have  faid,  of  the  inhabitants  *.  Another 
thing  they  did  foon  after  this,  was  not  fo 
cruel,  but  more  unjuft  :  They  infifted  that 
the  Achaean  confederacy  fhould  fend  no 
lefs  than  1000  of  their  principal  men,  qf 
whom  Potybius  was  one,  to  Rome,  where 
they  were  detained  as  prifoners  for  no  lefs 
than  1 7  years,  when  they  were  difmiffed  ; 
but,  by  that  time,  no  more  th^in  300  of  them 

^  livU  lib*  45.  cap.  34. 
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were  afiine,  ftiich  of  them,  as  had  attempted 
to  make  their  -efcape  and  were  catched^ 
havmg  been  put  to  death.  The  pretence 
for  doing  this,  was,  that  they  were  fofpaA- 
ed  of  favouring  PerTeus,  and  endeavouring 
to  perfuade  their  countrymen  to  join  him 
in  the  war  lEtgainft  the  Romans:  But  tha 
charge  they  denied,  and  defircd  to  have  a 
fair  trial,  which,  however,  they  could  not 
obtain  ♦. 

Not  long  after  this  foHowed  the  deftruc- 
tron  of  three  remarkable  cities  by  the  Ro*- 
mans^  Corinth,  Numantia,  and  Carthage. 
Corinth  was  a  Greek  dty,  firuated  betwixt 
two  feas  in  the  ifthmus  which  joins  Pdo- 
ponefus  to  the  reft  of  Greece,  and  famous 
for  the  works  of  art  that  adorned  it. 
This  city  Mummius  the  Roman  General 
facked,  plundered,  burnt,  put  to  the  fword 
all  the  men,  and  fold  the  women  and  chiU 
dren  for  flaves  t^  becaufe,  as  Livy  tells  us  t» 

'^  Batdaniae  lib.  y.  ofiip.  i«. 
t  Ibid.  Gftp.  16. 
t  Efitme  lib.  52. 
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fome  infult  had  been  offered  there  to  the 
Roman  ambaffadors,.  probably  by  the  po- 
pulace. Polybius  was  himfelf  prefent  at 
the  fack  of  this  town,  and  faw  fome  fine 
pi<fiure$»  two  particularly  which  he  men- 
tions, thrown  upon  the  ground,  and  the 
foldiers  playing  at  dice  upon  them  ^. 

The  deftrudion  of  Numantia,  as  defcri- 
bed  by  Appian,  is  on©  of  the  moft  difmal 
tragedies  that  we  read  of  in  hiftory.  The  in- 
habitants of  this  city  appear  to  have  been  as 
valiant  a  race  of  men  as  ever  exifted.  They 
were  no  more  than  8000  fighting  men,  horfc 
^nd  foot;  and  with  fo  fmall  a  force  they 
not  only  maintained  their  liberty  and  in- 
dependency againft  the  Romans  for  feveral 
years,  but  defeated  them  in  fundry  battles,  in 
one  of  which,  with  no  more  than  4000  men^ 
they  defeated  30,000  Romans  f,  and  com- 
pelled one  of  their  generals  to  make  a 
peace  with,  them.    This  peace  the  Romans 

•  Of  this  fa£l  we  arc  informed  by  Strabo,  lib.  8. 
The  paflage  is  quoted  by  Cafaubon  in  his  Colleftion  of 
the  Fragments  of  Polybius,  p.  996, 

f  Livii  Epitome  lib,  55. 
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would  not  ratify,  thinking  themfelves  ju- 
flified  for  not  doing  fo,  by  giving  up  the 
general  who  made  it;  but  him  the.Numan- 
tines  would  not  accept,  tho'  they  could  not 
have  been  blamed  if  they  had  taken  him,  and 
put  him  to  the  moft  cruel  death.  Not  moved 
by  this  generofity  of  fo  gallant  a  people,  the 
Romans  fent  againft  them  the  beft  general 
they  then  had,  Scipio,  the  fecond  Afripa- 
nus,  who  came  againft  their  city  with  an 
army  of  above  6o,doo  men.  The  Numan- 
tines,  not  difcouraged  by  fuch  a  prodigious 
fuperioiity  of  force,  offered  him  battle  in 
the  open  field.  But  this  Scipio  declined, 
and  did  what,  Appian  fays,  and,  1  believe, 
truly,  no  general  ever  did  before,  be- 
fieged  and  inclofed  in  a  city  men  that  were 
willing  to  fight  him  in  a  fair  field.  The 
works  he  made  about  this  city  were  fuch, 
that  it  was  impoflible  to  get  either  into  it 
or  out  of  it :  The  confequence  of  which 
was,  that,  the'  the  Romans  did  not  fo  much 
as  attempt  to  take  the  city  by  ftorm,  the  Nu- 
inantines  were  at  lart  reduced  to  the  greatefl; 
extremity  by  famine;  infomuch  that  they 
began  to  eat  their  fick  and  ufelefs  people. 
At  laft  they  offered  to  furrender:  But  Sci- 
pio would  give  them  no  other  terms,  ex- 
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cept  that  of  giving  up  their  arms  and  their 
city  at  difcretion.  Such  terms  a  great 
part  df  them  refufed  to  accept,  and  rather 
chofe  to  put  tbemfelves  to  death.  Of  the 
furviving  Scipio  made  flaves,  all  except 
50,  whom  he  referved  for  his  triumph ;  and 
razed  the  city  to  the  very  foundations  ** 

The  third  town  I  mentioned  deftroyed 
by  the  Romans  was  Carthage,  which  con- 
tended fo  long  with  them  for  empire.  The 
tragedy  of  this  city  is  ftill  more  lamenta- 
ble than  that  of  Numantia,  and  was  of 
much  longer  endurance ;  for  the  fiege 
lafted  three  years,  and  was  concluded  with 
a  fack  and  a  maflacre  of  thfs  inhabitants, 
which  lafted  feven  days..  And  the  Romans 
were  guilty  of  a  ftill  greater  breach  of 
faith  to  the  Carthaginians  than  to  the  Nu- 

•  Applan  jD/  Bellis  Hi/panictSf  p-  310. — Sec  hb 
whole  account  of  this  war,  which  is  very  well  worth 
k'eadi&g.  According  to  Livy,  if  I  underftand  him 
tight,  they  all  killed  themfelveS.  (Epitome'  lib.  59.) 
The  words  are  :  <  Numantini,  fame  coafii,  ipfi  fe,  per 
<  vicem  tradentes,  trucidaverunt.'  What  the  meaning 
of  the  words  per  vicem  tradentes ^  is,  I  do  not  well  know; 
but,  I  think.  It  is  pretty  plain  he  oieant  that  they  all 
killed  themfelve$« 
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xnantines/  and  at^ed  in  a  more  indired 
manneri  and  which  may  truly  be  calkd 
knavifli,  altogether  unworthy  of  Romaa 
gcnerofity  and  magnanimity.  In  the  firll 
place,  their  pretence  for  beginning  the 
third  Punic  war  was  the  moft  flender 
that  ean  be  imagined.  It  was  becaufe 
they  had  entered  into  a  war,  in  felf-de- 
fence,  with  Mafinifla,  the  ally  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  in  which  war  they  were  worfted^ 
and  loft  a  great  number  of  men.  In  fatif- 
fadion  of  this  offence  given  to  the  Ro^ 
mans,  or  rather  taken  by  them,  as  a  pre- 
tence for  deftroying  their  city,  they  firft 
fent,  at  the  defire  of  the  Roman  fenate, 
300  of  the  children  of  their  noble  families 
to  Rome.  Upon  this,  the  fenate  promifed 
that  they  fliould  have  their  liberty  ;  but 
tltey  fent,  however,  bpth  an  army  and  a 
fleet  again  ft  them  ;  and  the  conful,  who 
commanded  the  army,  infifted,.that,  in  or- 
der to  have  the  liberty  promifed  them, 
they  muft  give  up  their  arms,  and  all  their 
machinery  for  the  defence  of  the  town. 
Even  this  they  complied  with :  But,  not 
fatisfied  with  this,  the  conful,  in  name  of 
the  fenate,  infifted  that  they  fliould  leave 
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the  town,  Vrhxth  they  kn6  their  forefathers 
had  dwelt  in  for  70b  yeaiB,  and  remove  to 
any  other  place  they  chofe,  at  the  diftance 
of  Bo  JlaJia  from  the  fea ; — %t  demand  moft 
unexpeded  to  the  Carthaginians,  and  which| 
if  it  was  ever  to  be  made  upon  a  people, 
with  whom  they  had  concluded  a  treaty  of 
peace  and  amity  upon  their  own  termsy 
which  the  Carthaginians  had  moft  reiigi^ 
oufly  obferved,  having  given  up  their  fhipft 
and  their  elephants,  and  paid  up  pundlual- 
ly  the  tribute  impofed  upon  them,  and^  o^ 
ver  and  above  that,  had  voluntarily  aififted 
them  in  their  three  war*  with  Philip,  An- 
tiochus,  and  Perfeus,  ought  certainly  to 
have  been  made  before  they  received  the 
hoftages,  or  at  leaft  before  they  took  their 
arms  and  their  warlike  ftores  from  them  j 
but  deknda  ajl  CarthOfgo^  was  the  word  a- 
mong  thefl!i,upon  any  pr«ence,  for  fecuri- 
ty  of  their  wealth  and  power.  When  this 
fo  unjuft  and  unexpeded  demand  was 
made,  the  Carthaginians,  as  miay  well  be  i« 
tnagined,  were  quite  frantic,  and  tore  in 
pieces  the  fenators  who  advifed  them  to 
fend  lioftagcs,  and  give  up  their  arms. 
But  after  their  fury  had  fubfided,  they  pre- 
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pared  for  their  defence  ;  and,  tho*  in  the 
xnoft  deftitute    condition,    without  arms^ 
fhips,  or  engines  of  war  of  any  kind,  ha-^ 
ving  contrived,  with  incredible  invention 
and  induftry,  to  make  new  arms  to  them- 
felves,  new  engines,  even  (hips  of  war^ 
and  a  new  port,  when  the  old  one  was 
blocked  up  by  the  Romans,  they  made  a 
refiftance,  fuch  as  we  do  not  read  of  the 
like  in  hiftory,  for  no  lefs  than  three  years, 
againft  the  force  of  Rome,  then  mfftrefs  of 
almoft  the  whole  known  world,  worfted 
their  enemies  in  feveral  encounters,  till  at 
lafl:  the  Romans  having  fent  againft  them 
their  beft  general,  the'fecond  Scipio  Afri- 
canus,  who  blocked  up  the  city  both  by 
fea  and  land,  and   thereby  cut  off  from 
them  all  fupplies  of  provifions,  fo  that  ma- 
ny of  them  died  of  famine,  he  at  laft  took 
the  city  by  ftorm  ;  and  continued,  as  I 
have  faid,   the  fack  and  devaftacion  of  it 
for  feven  days  ;  all  the  circumftances  of 
which   Appian  has  defcribed  fo  pathetical* 
ly  *,  (for  he  excels  in  fuch  defcriptions), 
that  one  cannot  read  the  paflage  without 


•  De.BtUis  Hifpanicisy  p.  30^. 
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horror.  One  remarkable  particular  he  has 
menticned,  that  Scipio  himfelf  was  fo  much 
moved  with  the  fight,  that .  he  (hed  tears  ; 
and,  refleding  upon  the  fate  of  this  and  o- 
ther  great  cities  which  had  been  deftroyed 
in  like  manner/ he  repeated  the  lines  of 
Hom^r,  wher?  he  makes  He6tor  prophecy 
$he  deftruftipn  of  Troy  *  ;  and,  when  he 
was  afked  by  Polybius,  who  then  happen- 
ed to  be  befide  him,  wh^i^t  be  meant  by  re- 
peating thefe  vprfes  ?  he  plainly  applied 
them  to  his  own  city,  prefaging  that  fomc 
time  or  other  Rome  might  have  the  fate 
of  Carthage  and  other  great  cities.  This, 
fays  Appian,  Polybius  has  related  in  his 
hiftory  of  this  third  Carthaginian  war/ 

This  manner  of  treating  conquered  ci- 
ties was  very  different  from  what  they 
pradiced  in  the  better  times  of  the  com- 
inonwealth.  Then  they  conquered,  in  the 
manner  Salluft  has  defcribed  in  the  pafTage 
^boye  quoted,  and  deferved  that  fine  eu- 
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logium,  which  Virgil    has  bellowed   oi^ 
them  in  the  following  beautiful  lines : 

Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memento^ 
(Hae  tibi  erunt  artes)  pa^ifque  imponere  moroDi 
Farcere  fi^bjeAis  et  debcUare  fuperbo$. 

JEacid.  lib.  6.  v.  85:}, 

Befides  the  deftrudion  of  thefe  three  ci- 
ties, I  cannot  help  regretting,  that  they  di<| 
not  fpare"^  for  fome  time  longer,  the  lad  re- 
mains of  liberty  in  Greece  j — I  mean  the 
Cities  of  the  Achaean  league,  but  made  a 
province  of  the  whole  country  of  Greece, 
to  be  governed  by  Roman  laws  and  Ko- 
xnan  magiftrates.  Tliis,  I  thinly,  was  not 
neceflary  for  their  fafety  at  that  time,  af- 
ter they  had  conquered  Macedonia,  and 
had  driven  the  great  King  of  Afia,  Antio-^ 
chus,  beyond  Taurus, 

The  prediftion  of  Scipio  above  men- 
tioned  was  fo  far  accomplifhed  in  later 
times,  that  Rome  was  thrice  facked  by  the 
Goths :  And  one  of  their  Kings,  Totila, 
had  once  refolved  to  deftroy  it  as  totally 
as  Scipio  had  dcftroyed  Carthage  ;  for  he 
was  to  have  made  a  fheep-park  of  it,  and 
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had  aGtnsiUy  demoli(hed  a  part   of   the 

walls. 

Thcfc  events  happened  at  a  very  diilant 
period  ;  but  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
manners,  which  ended  in  the  ruin  of  their 
ftate^  began  after  the  conqueft  of  Macedon, 
when  Polybius  concluded  his  hiftory.  And 
firft,  with  refpeft  to  foreign  ftates,  they 
did  not,  as  I  have  faid,  (how  that  benevo-* 
lence,  goodnefs,  and  compailion,  which  be-* 
ibre  diftinguiihed  them,  as  the  moil  hu- 
mane and  generous  conquerors  that  ever 
exifted,  and  made  them  the  admiration 
of  manjcind  i  on  the  contrary,  in  fome 
of  the  inftances  1  have  given,  they  were 
not  only  not  generous,  but  unjuft  and 
fraudul-^nt,  and  mean  in  their  dealings. 
But,  after  the  deftrudion  of  Carthage, 
they  became  very  much  worfe  ;  and  thofe 
vices,  whic^i  wealth  and  power  had  produ« 
ced  in  t)rem,  having  no  longer  any  obje<3:s 
to  operate  upon  abroad,  turned  againll 
themfelves,  and  made  them  prey  upon  one 
another.  And  accordingly,  after  they  had 
«€compli(hed  the  long  wiihed  for  deftruq- 

Vol.  V.  A  a 
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tion  of  Carthage,  we  have  in  Rome  almoft 
one  continued  fcene  of  diforder  and  confu- 
fion^fadionand  fedition,  murders,  maflacres, 
profcriptions,  and  bloody  civil  wars,  till 
there  was  an  end  of  their  liberty  and  the 
republic  under  Auguftus  Caefar,  who  was 
fucceeded  by  fome  of  the  moft  cruel  ty- 
rants that  we  read  of  in  hiftory.     And  fo 
things  went  on  from  bad  to  worfe,  with 
fome  variety  of  good   Emperors,  but  no 
change  of  the  people  for  the  better,  not  e- 
ven  under  the  reign  of  the  philofopher, 
IV^arcus   Aurelius,   till   at  laft  the  events 
I  have  mentioned  happened  ;  and  Rome, 
once  the  miftrefs  of  the  world,  and  the 
moft  magnificent  city  that  ever  exifted  in 
refpeft  of  its  buildings,  2^nd  the  works  of 
art  that  were  there,  colledted  from  every 
part  of  the  world   where  art  was  to  be 
found,  has  undergone  more  defolation  and 
mifery  than  any  city  ever  did  that  was  not 
totally  deftroyed. 

If  it  be  a(ked,  from  what  caufe  this  won- 
derful change  of  fortune  proceeded  I  the 

anfwer  is  fimple,  and,  I  think,  obvious  ;— r 

From  money.    It  wa;  this  that  ruined  Spar- 
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ta,  as  the  oracle  had  foretold,  tho*  there 
was  very  little  of  it  there  ;  and  it  was  this 
that  ruined  all  the  antient  heroic  kingdoms 
in  Greece,  tho'  thiere  was  ftill  lefs  of  it  in 
them.  But,  little  of  it  as  there  was,  it  made 
tyrants  of  thofe  heroic  Kings  *,  who  con- 
tinued till  the  feveral  ftates^  with  the  affif- 
tance  of  the  Lacedemonians^  got  free  of 
them,  and,  in  their  place,  eftabliihed  ari« 
ftocracies  or  democracies  f- 


♦  Thucyd.  lib.  i.  Cap.  i  j. 

f  Ibid.  cap.  17.  And  here  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  to  the  wifdom  of  Lycurgus,  more  than  human,  as 
the  oracle  thought,  who  recovered  Sparta  from  a  ftate 
of  the  greateft  difbrder  and  mifnile,  as  Thucydides,  in 
the  pafTage  here  quoted,  informs  us,  and  eftabliflxed  in 
it  a  gOTernmeht  which  lafted  fo  long,  we  owe  the  arts 
of  Greece  }  for,  if  the  ftates  there  had  continued  un- 
der their  tyrants,  the  fpirits  of  the  people  would  have 
been  debafed,  and  they  never  would  have  excelled 
neither  iii  arts  nor  arms.  To  the  Lacedemonians 
therefore  in  the  firft  place,  and  in  the  fecond  place 
to  the  Lacedemonians  and  Athenians  joined  together, 
who  drove  Xerxes  out  of  Greece,  we  owe  the  prefer- 
vation  of  arts  and  fcitpces. — See  what  I  have  faid  in  p. 
41  *f .  of  the  preceding  voluitie,  of  the  cdilfequences 
which  would  have  followed,  with  refpeft  to  arts,  if  the 
Perfi^ns  had  fucceeded  in  that  enterprife. 
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However  paradoxicalitmayTeem,  ic  is 
certainly  true,  that  in  every  country  where 
there  is  much  wealth  there  is  more  pover**- 
ty  :  For  wealth  neceiTarily  makes  the  rich 
luxurious  ;  and,  as  the  lower  fort  of  peo'- 
pie  always  imitate  the  matiners  of  the  great 
and  rich,  luxury  muft  defcend  from  thcai 
to  the  loweft  of  the  jieople  ;  the  confe- 
quence  of  which  is,  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  people  become  very  poor,  and 
little  better  than  abfolute  beggars  ;  and,  as 
there  can  be  no  bounds  fct  to  luxury,  even 
the  rich  become  indigent.  Befides,  money 
begets  money  j  and,  therefore,  wealth  of 
neceflity  runs  into  few  hands:  And,  as 
land  is  the  moil  certain  fund  of  wealth, 
the  rich  become  great  monopolizers  of 
land.  Aosordingly,  the  land  of  Italy,  ip^ 
ftead  of  being  poflelTed  in  fmall  farms  by 
free  citizens,  as  it  was  of  old,  became  the 
property  of  the  great  and  rich,  jind  was 
cultivated,  as  Livy  t^lls  us,  by  ilaves^  *•  In 
this  way  the  people  of  Rome  were  driven 
from  the  Country  into  the  Town  j  where 
they  lived,  as  Salluft  tells  us,  ti)  the  great** 

♦  P.  25.  of  this  voir 
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eft  indigfttieCf  having  no  po0€(Son8|  nor 
aaf  thing  but  their  daily  bread  *,  and  thia 
was  furniihed  them,  for  the  greater  part, 
by  public  diftributtons  of  corn.  When 
Julius  Caefar  was  Di£kator,  there  were  no 
lefs  than  320,000  citizens  maintained  in 
that  way,  which  number  Julius  reduced  to 
150,000  f.  Thi«  number  of  poor  muft 
appear  very  extraordinary,  when  we  con- 
fider,  that,  in  the  laft  cenfus  mentioned  by 
liivy,  which  was  made  by  the  fame  Julius, 
there  were  no  more  cenfed  than  1 50,000  :|;, 
that  is,  fo  many  males  above  the  age  of 
puberty.  The  effed,  therefore,  of  wealth 
in  a  country  is  not  only  to  corrupt  the 
manners  of  the  rich,  but  very  much  to  in* 
creafe  the  number  of  the  poor,  and  at  laft 
to  depopulate  the  country  ;  as  we  may  fee 
from  the  example  of  ahtient  Italy. 

But,  betides  the  influence  of  wealth  up*- 
on  the  Roman  ftate,  of  wealth  infinitely 


^  Salluft.  Catalin.  cap.  48. 

f  Sudoniut  in  Caefaris  vita,  cap.  4u 

;^  Livii  J^/00ir  lib.  115. 
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greater  than  that  which  deftroyed  Sparta 
^nd  the  other  antient  kingdoms  of  Greece, 
and  which  truly  might  be  faid  to  have  been 
the  whole  weahh  of  the  world  at  that  time, 
there  was  an  imperfe<^ion  in  the  Roman 
government  in  later  times,  fo  great  even 
in  that  golden  age  of  the  Roman  ftate,  which 
is  the  fubjed  of  Polybius's  hiftory,  that  it 
would  have  fallen  to  pieces,  and  deftroy- 
ed  itfelf,  as  it  did  in  after  times,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  extraordinary  virtue  of 
the  people  during  that  period.  The  Ro- 
man government,  in  its  original  inftitution, 
and  as  it  continued  under  the  Kings,  was 
an  heroic  gover<nment,  fuch  as  we  find  ob- 
tained in  the  feveral  ftat«s  of  Greece  at  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war  ;  for,  as  the  H^li- 
carnaflian  has  obferved,  there  was  a  great 
refemblance  betwixt  the  inftitutions  and 
manners  of  the  antient  Romans,  and  thofe 
of  the  heroic  ages.  Now  Homer  has  de- 
fcribed  to  us  very  exadly  this  heroic  go- 
vernment, at  the  head  of  which  was  a  Chief, 
or  King,  a  man  of  high  birth,  and  diftin- 
guiftied  from  the  reft  of  the  people  by  fu- 
perior  abilities  both  of  mind  and  body. 
This  King  was  aififted  in  his  government 
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'  by  the  men  of  diftinguiflied  rank  among 
the  people,  who  compofed  the  jSouAii  yepof* 
Tw^  or  the  SenatuSj  as  the  Romans  called  it. 
The  King  with  this  council  firft  delibera- 
ted what  was  proper  to  be  done  upon  any 
extraordinary  occafion ;  and,  when  they 
had  come  to  a  refolution,  they  afTembled 
the  people,  and  defired  their  concurrence 
with  what  the  Senate  had  refolved :  For  the 
people  were  not  treated  like  flaves,  who 
are  only  to  obey  the  commands  of  a  ma« 
fier;  but,  like  rational  creatures,  they  were 
to  be  convinced  before  they  adied.  And» 
therefore,  it  was  ncqeflary,  that  thofe  he- 
roic Kings  fhould  excel  not  only  in  council 
and  fight,  but  in  eloquence  alfo,  fo  ^s  to 
be  able  to  perfuade  the  people  to  agree  to 

the  refolutions  of  the  fenate*     And  accor« 

* 

dingly  we  find  from  Homer,  that  the 
Greek  heroes  valued  themfelves  upon  theif 
eloquence,  as  well  as  Mpon  their  valour. 

•  The  firft  King  among  the  Romans 
was  undoubtedly,  by  his  mother  at  leaft^ 
whoever  might  be  his  father,  of  heroic  race; 
and  I  have. no  doubt  but  that  his  loo  Se- 
nators,  and  the  whole  order  of  Patricians^ 
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out  of  which  both  Senators  and  Koighti 
were  chofen,  were,  probably  for  the  greater 
part,  of  Trojan  families  that  came  with 
Romulus  from  Alba  to  the  new  city^  50 
of  which  the  Halicarnailian  tells  us,  were 
exifting  even  in  his  time  *.  The  whole  ad*^ 
miniftration  of  government  was  in  the 
hands  of  thofe  Patricians,  and  the  people 
only  confulted  upon  extraordinary  occ^^ 
iions,  fuch  as  the  eledion  of  a  King. 

And  here  it  may  be  obferved,  that  this 
heroic  form  of  government  feems  to  have 
been  of  very  antient  ufe,  not  only  among 
civilized  nations,  but  among  the  nations 
we  call  barbarous.  The  government  of 
the  Hurons,  the  mod  antient  nation  in 
North  America,  was,  about  the  middle  of 
laft  century  (for,  I  believe,  they  are  now 
almofl:  quite  exterminated),  as  it  is  defcri-*. 
bed  by  Gabriel  Sagard  f,  who  was  a  miflio^ 
nary  for  feveral  years  among  them,  exadly 

*  Lib.  I*  Antiquttatum  cap.  85. 

f  See  an  account  of  this  author  in  p.  471.  of  the 
fecond  edit,  of  vol  i.  of  this  work. 
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of  the  fame  kind  with  the  heroic  govern^ 
ments  in  Greece  j  and^  as  I  am  very  well 
informed  by  people  that  have  been  in  the 
country,  the  more  fouthern  tribes  of  Indi- 
ans in  that  part  of  the  Continent  are  go- 
verned in  the  fame  way.  And  every 
body,  who  has  been  among  the  Indians, 
knows,  that  a  Chief  among  them  is  not  va- 
lued, if  he  does  not  excel,  like  the  Greek 
heroes,  in  eloquence  as  well  as  in  fight. 

The  kingdom  of  Rome  having  ended  in 
the  fame  way  as  the  antient  kingdoms  of 
Greece  above  mentioned,  by  the  avarice 
and  cruelty  of  the  laft  of  the  Kings,  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus,  the  government  that  was 
eftablifhed  after  his  expulfion  was  likewife 
a  mixed  government ;  but  it  had,  I  think, 
too  much  of  democracy  in  its  compofition; 
for,  in  the  firft  place,  the  people  had  the 
ele£lion  of  the  magiftrates  that  were  to  go- 
vern them,  particularly  of  the  two  chief 
magiftrates  who  came  in  place  of  the  King/ 
and  were  elected  -annually,  which  put  a 
great  deal  more  power  into  the  hands  of 
the  people,  than  if  they  had  been  for  life, 

Vol.  V.  B  b 
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?is  the  Kings  were.  2dOy  No  law  could  be 
enadied  but  in  the  afTemblies  of  the  people. 
3//c7,  They  deliberated,  and  determined  al- 
fo,  as  to  peace  and  war.  4/^?,  They  were 
judges  of  capital  crimes  in  the  laft  refort*. 
And,  lajilyj  under  the  republic  there  was  an 
alteration  of  the  conftitution,  which  gave 
much  more  power  to  the  people  than  they 
had  under  the  Kings ;  for  then  nothing 
that  the  people  determined  or  enadked  was 
valid,  unlefs  ratified  by  the  fenate,  and  that 
form  was  kept  up  in  later  times,  but  then,  as 
Livy  tells  us,  it  was  no  more  than  a  form ;  for, 
fays  he,  before  the  people  gave  their  fuffra- 
ges,  the  fenate  ratified  what  they  fhould  do. 
His  words  are :  Priufquam  populus  fuffra^^ 
gium  ineatj  in  incertum  comitiorum  enjentum 
jpatres  auSiorcs Jiunt  f.  And  I  fhould  have 
thought  the  government  little  better  than 
an  abfolute  democracy,  if  it  bad  not  been 

for  two  things,^r/?,  the  Comitia  Centuriata^ 
a  mod  political  device,  as  I  have  already 
obferved  :{;,  to  moderate  the  power  of  the 

*  See  Pojybius,  lib.  6.  where  a  nioft  accurate  ac- 
count is  given  of  the  different  powers  belonging  to  the 
jSenate,  the  People,  and  the,  Confuls. 

f  Lib.  I.  cap.  17, 

±  P.  124.  of  this  vol. 
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people,  which,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  laid 
the  burden  of  the  taxes  upon  the  rich^ 
threw  into  their  hands  a  great  part  of  the 
power  of  the  ftate  j  and,  fecondly^  the  ma-» 
giftrates  and  governours,  tho'  elcfted  by  the 
people?  muft  be  all  of  the  Patrician  order^ 
that  is,  of  the  beft  race  of  men  among  them^ 
and  who,  therefore,  were  the  moft  pro* 
per  to  govern  them.  And  in  the  hands 
of  thefe  men  was  the  religion  and  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  and  alfo  the  Idws^ 
by  which  every  man's  private  property 
was  fecured  to  him.  And  yet,  with  all 
thefe  reftraints  upon  the  people,  I  ftill 
think,  that  the  government  was  too  demo- 
cratical.  And  I  am  perfuaded,  thatj  if  the 
government  of  Sparta  had  been  as  demo- 
cratical,  it  never  could  have  lafted  700 
years,  nor  half  that  time.  There  was,  to  be 
fure,  a  mixture  of  popular  government  in 
the  Spartan  conftitution  ;  for,  upon  extra- 
ordinary occafions,  we  find  the  people  were 
aflembled  and  confulted;  as  when  they  de- 
liberated whether  they  fliould  break  the  2^^ 
years  truce  with  the  Athenians,  and  begin 
the  famous  Peloponefian  war  *.    But  there 


*  Thucyd.  lib.  i.  cap.  87 
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was  a  very  fmall  milcture  of  it,  of  which 
we  need  no  other  proof  than  this,  that  we 
read  in  their  hiftory  of  no  divifions  or  dif- 
orders  in  their  ftate  by  difputes  betwixt 
their  Patricians,  or  Spartiates,  as  they  called 
them,  and  the  reft  of  the  Lacedemonians, 
fuchas  we  find  among  the  Romans,  almoft 
every  year,  betwixt  their  Patricians  and 
Plebeians, 

But  in  progfefs  of  time  the  Roman  go- 
vernment, i]nder  the  republic,  became  more 
and  more  democratical,  till  at  laft  it  was 
little  better  than  a  pure. democracy,  or  ra- 
ther Ochlocracy.  The  firft  ftep  towards  this 
total  change  of  the  government  was  the 
creation  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  people,  by 
which,  as  was  forefeen  at  the  time  ^,  of  one 
ftate  there  were  made  two,  in  oppofition  to 
one  another.  This  event,  as  I  have  faid, 
was  produced  by  moneys  the  root  of  all  e- 
vil,  as  it  is  moft  properly  called  in  our  Sa- 
cred Books,  and  what  is  the  neceflary  con- 
fequence  of  money,  the  wealth  of  a  few, 
and  the  poverty  of  many.     If  the  Tribunes 

*^P.  136.  of  this  vol. 
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had  been  eleded  in  the  Comitia  Cetituriataj 
inftituted  by  Servius  Tullius,  the  mifchief 
would  not  have  been  fo  great ;  for  the  Pa-  . 
tricians,  by  the  means  of  their  Clients  and 
Dependents,  might  in  thofe  Comitia  have 
got  Tribunes  eleSed  that  were  in  thi^ir  in* 
tereft.  But,  by  the  violence  of  thic  Tri- 
bunes, which  had  almoft  brought  things  to 
the  extremity  of  blood(hed,  a  law  was  made 
enading,  that  the  Tribunes  fliould  be  dec* 
ted  in  the  Trihuta  Comitia^  in  which  every 
man,  whatever  his  rank  or  fortune  was^ 
had  an  equal  vote  *. 

But  the  demands  of  the  people  ftill  rofe 
higher  ;  and  at  laft  they  got  a  law  ena£t- 
ed,  by  'which  every  law  that  paffed  in  the 
Comitia  Tributa  was  binding  upon  the 
whole  citizens "}",  by  which  the  legiflative 
power  was  put  wholly  into  the  hands  of 
the  people. 


*  See  the  account  of  this  law  given  by  Livy,  lib.  2. 

cap.  56.  57.  &  58. See  alfo  what  I  have  faid  in  p. 

139.  of  this  vol.  of  the  difference  betwixt  the  three 
kinds  of  Comitia^  viz.  Centuriata^  Curiata^  and  Triiuta* 

t  Dionyf.  lib.  11.  cap.  45. 
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The  Patiicians,  however,  ftill  continued 
a  diftind):  order  of  men  from  the  Plebeians ; 
nor  was  their  race  contaminated  by  any 
mixture  with  them.  But  this,  too,  the 
Tribunes  got  altered ;  and  a  law  was  made 
permitting  what  the  Decemvirs  had  prohi- 
bited, and  which  was  part  of  the  common 
law,  and  the  conftiiution  of  the  country  ;^*- 
the  marriage  of  Patricians  and  Plebeians. 
By  this  law  the  race  of  governing  men  was 
confounded  with  the  people  who  were  to 
be  governed,  ^nd  that  diftindion  deftroy- 
ed,  which  I  hold  to  be  eftabliflied  by  na- 
ture among  all  herding  animals,  betwixt 
thofe  who  are  fit  to  leadj  and  thofe  who 
by  nature  are  deftined  only  to  follow.  Such 
a  mixture  of  races  mud  produce  the  fame 
effedl  among  men,  as  we  know  the  mix- 
ture of  horfes  of  blood  with  comnion  hor- 
fes  produces  in  the  horfe  kind  ;  for  1  hold 
that  Horace  argues  well,   when  he  fays : 

Fortes  creantur  fortibus  et  bonis  ; 
Eft  in  juvencis,  eft  in  cquis  patrum 
Virtus.  Carminum  lib.  4.  ode  4. 

And  he  might  have  faid  the  fame  of  all 
animals ;  for  I  hold,  that  the  excellency  df 
every  fpecies  of  animals  is'  confined  to  a 
few  races,  or  families,  in  that  fpecies. 
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As  yet,  however,  the  Patricians  retained 
the  right  of  being  Confuls  only  ;  fo  that 
they  ftill  had  in  their, hands  the  executive 
power  of  government,  tho'  elected  by  the 
people,  and  under  the  controul  of  the  po- 
pular aflembly  of  the  Catnitia  Tributa ;  but 
this  laft  of  their  privileges  was  alfo  taken 
from  them,  and  the  Tribunes  carried 
through  a  law,  by  which  Confuls  might  be 
chofcn  out  of  the  Plebeians.  From  that 
time,  I  hold  that  the  Roman  government 
ceafed  to  be  a  mixed  government,  and  may 
be  faid  to  be  altogether  popular. 

The  confequences  6f  fo  great  a  change, 
3nd  fo  much  for  the  worfe,  foon  appeared. 
The  firfl  Plebeian  Confql  that  commanded 
an  army  fell  into  an  ambufh,  was  killed, 
and  his  army  totally  routed  ;  upon  which, 
tho'  it  was  a  great  public  calamity,  the  Pa- 
trician3  exulted,  as  it  may  be  believed,  ve- 
ry much,  faying,  that  the  people  by  a  law 
might  fo  far  offer  violence  to  the  religion 
of  the  country,  as  to  take  from  them  the 
right  of  aufpices,  of  which  they  had  been 
in  pofleffion  fmce  the  foundation  of  Rome, 
but  they  could  not  pcrfuade  the  immortal 
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Gods  to  give  fuccefs  to  enterprifes  under- 
taken under  fuch  unhallowed  aufpices  *  t 
For»  till  this  law  was  made,  the  aufpicia^ 

by  which  the  Romans  were  dire<fiked  in  all 
their  enterprifes,  were  intirely  in  the  hands 
ef  the  Patricians*  as  indeed  was  the  whole 
religion  of  the  country.  A  much  greater 
calamity  than  this  did  afterwards  befall 
them  under  a  Plebeian  Conful,  the  greateft 
that  ever  they  fuffcred  from  a  foreign  ene- 
my. This  was  the  battle  of  Cannae^  where 
Tercntius  Varro,  the  fon  of  a  butcher,  com* 
manded  as  Confuh  He  was  chofen  by  the 
people,  as  a  vere  plebeius  or  novus  homo^ 
and  preferred  to  two  Patricians  who  ftood 
againft  him  f ;  for  the  Tribunes  told  them, 
that  the  Plebeians,  who  had  been  promo- 
ted to  Curule  offices,  and  in  that  way  had 
become  noble,  adopted  the  fentiments  of 
the  Patricians  and  the  antient  nobility,  and 
no  longer  minded  the  intereils  of  the  peo^ 
pie  J. 

*  Livii  lib.  7.  cap.  6. 
f  Ibid,  lib.  22.  cap.  35. 
I  Ibid.  cap.  34, 
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Thbfe,  and  many  other  mifchiefs  which 
might  be  mentioned,  were  all  owing  to 
the  prevalence  of  the  popular  government 
among  them.  It  was  by  their  driving  in- 
to exile  the  greateft  getieral  they  then  had, 
Camillus,  that  their  city  was  taken  and  de« 
ilroyed  by  the  Gauls^  and  all  (hat  was  left 
of  their  power  and  glory  was  nothing  but 
the  Tarpeian  rock,  which  was  alfo  very 
near  taken,  and  only  faved  by  the  valour 
and  ftrength  of  one  of  their  citizens*  It 
was  the  popular  fadion,  too,  that  reduced 
to  a  ftate  of  beggary,  as  I  have  obferved  *, 
Lucius  Scipio,  who  firft  carried  their  arms 
into  Afia,  defeated  the  greateft  King  of  the 
Eaft,  Antiochus,  and  brought  into  the  pu« 
blic  treafury  prodigious  wealth*  His  bro- 
ther the  firft  Africanus,  to  whom  they  owed 
the  prefetvation  of  their  ftate,  and  who^ 
perhaps,  was  the  greateft  man  they  ever  had, 
they  drove  out  of  their  city,  to  fome  ob- 
fcure  place  upon  the  coaft  of  Baiae,  where 
he  died  J  arid  was,  by  his  own  order,  buried, 
being  refolved  not  to  leave  even  his  bones 
in  his  ungrateful  country. 

♦  P.  1 68.  of  this  Voiumci 
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The  reader  may  perhaps  think  it  ftrange, 
that,  in  a  work  which  profefles  to  treit  otx- 
ly  of  ftile,  I  fhould  have  faid  fo  much  of 
the  fubjedl  of  Polybius^s  hiftory  ;  but  it  is 
by  the  choice  of  the  fuhjed,  a  material 
thing  in  every  work,  that  the  hiftory  of 
Polybius,  is  diftinguiihed  abov^  all  the  hi- 
ftories  that  ever  were  written  ;  for  it  is  the 
hiftory  of  the  moft  glorious  period  of  the 
aobleft  people,  and  the  greateft  in  arms  and 
government  that  ever  exifted.  The  choice 
of  the  fubjedt  is  one  reafon,  and,  I  think, 
a  good  one,  why  the  Halicarnafiian  has 
preferred  the  hiftory  of  Herodotus  to  that 
of  Thucydides  *  j  and  for  the  fame  reafon, 
I  think,  the  hiftory  of  Polybius  preferable 
to  any  other  hiftory,  at  leaft  of  Roman  af- 
fairs.  I  diought  it  alfo  not  improper  ta 
give  fbme  accoimt  of  the  fall  of  the  Ra- 
mans from  a  ftate  of  fuch  high  exaltation  ^ 
for  Polybtus  has  told  us  in  more  than  one 
place,  that,  unleis  we  can  difcover  the  rea- 
fons  and  caufes  of  events,  we  do  npt  pro- 
fit by  the  reading  of  hiftory. 

*  See  vol.  4.  p.  419.  of  tlm  work. 
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I  will  fay  no  more  of  the  fubjcdJ:  of  Po- 
lybius's  hiftory,  except  tQ  add,  that  it  was 
moft  proper  for  recommending  what  may  * 
be  called  the  moral  of  the  hiftory  both  of 
the  Halicarnaffian  and  of  Polybius,  name- 
ly, a  fubmiffion,  by  all  other  nations,  to  the 
government  of  the  Romans,  as  a  people 
deftined  by  God  and  Nature,  and  fitted  by 
their  laws  and  inftitutions,  to  be  the  rulers 
of  mankind,  degenerate  as  men  then  were ; 
and  that  therefore  the  nations  could  do  no- 
thing better,  or  more  for  their  own  inte- 
reft,  than  to  fubmit  to  their  government, 
k  being  for  the  intereft  of  every  individual, 
as  well  as  of  every  nation,  to  be  governed 
by  better  men  than  themfelves. 

.  Of  this  fo  noble  a  fubjed  Polybius  has 
made  the  moft  inftrudive  hiftory  that  ever 
was  written,  and  the  beft  fchool  in  which 
a  man  can  be  formed,  either  for  civil  or 
military  bufmefs.  And  there  was  no  man 
more  fit  to  write  a  hiftory  of  that  kind,  as 
he  was  both  a  ftatefman  and  a  foldier,  and 
had  been  employed  in  great  aflFairs  of  both 
kinds.  He  was  a  man  of  birth  and  rank, 
being  the  fon  of  Lycortas,  the  praetor  of  the 


\ 

^ 

.^'- 


Achaean  league,  and  was  employed  by  bis 
country  in  publig  bufinefs  of  the  greateft 
confequence.  And,  when  by  the  misfor- 
tunes of  his  country  he  was  brought  tq 
Rome,  there  his  merit,  for  it  could  be  no- 
thing elfe,  releafed  him  from  captivity,  ?ind 
made  him  be  taken  notice  of  by  the  giejit-? 
eft  men  of  ihofe  times,  particularly  the  firft 
Scipio,  and  his  friend  Laelius,  with  whom 
he  lived  in  the  greateft  intimacy.  And  he 
was  the  educator  and  inftrudor  of  the  fe- 
Gond  Scipio  Africanus  *,  by  whom  he  was 
employed  in  military  affairs  wh^n  Scipip 
took  Carthage  aqd  put  an  end  to  the  third 
Carthaginian  war.  And,  9s  to  his  re- 
putation in  his  own  country  of  Arcadia, 
the  many  ftatues  ere£ted  to  him  there  bear 
witnefs  ;  one  particularly  in  the  town  of 
Acacefus,  with  this  moft  honourable  in* 
fcription  :  *  That,  if  the  Greeks  had  fol- 
^  lowed  his  advicp,  they  would  «ot  ?it  firft 


*  This  is  a  circumftance  of  his  life  very  probable 
indeed  in  itfelf,  but  recorded  by  no  author  fo  far  as  I 
Jcnow,  except  by  Appian  De  Bellis  Punicis,  in  a  paflage 
quoted  above,  p.  183.  where  Appian  relates  what  Po- 
lybiu$  heard  Scipio  fay,  when  he  faw  the  defolation  c^ 
Carthage. 
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^  have  erred  ;  but»  having  erred^  he  alone 
^  faved  them  fropoi  deftrudion*.'  The 
meaning  of  v^hich  is,  that  he  was  at  great 
pains  to  dilTuade  the  Achaeans  from  break- 
ing with  the  Romans ;  but,  having  failed 
in  that,  he  had  intereft  enough  with  the 
great  mea  of  Rome  to  procure  them  the 
bed  terms  after  their  defeat.  And  the  fame 
author  tells  us,  that  he  was  employed  by 
the  Romans  to  fettle  the  government  of 
the  feveral  cities  belonging  to  the  Achaean 
league,  and  to  give  th^m  laws.  Conlider-^ 
ed,  therefore,  as  a  man  of  bufinefs  and  ac^ 
tion,  I  know  only  two  othei  biftorians  of 
antiquity  that  can  be  compared  with  him, 
Julius  Caef^r  and  Xenophon, 

In  this  refpeQ  he  was  far  fuperior  not 
only  to  Livy,  but  to  Dibnyfius,  who  was 
nothing  but  a  man  of  letters,  a  rhetorician, 
and  an  excellent  writer.  Polybius,  there- 
fore, by  his  experience  of  bufinefs  and  ob^ 
fervations,  muft  have  been  able  to  relate  ci- 
vil tranfa£tions,  and  the  intercourfe  betwixt 
different  nations,  and  particularly  military 

*  Paufaiuas  in  Arca£cis. 
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operations,  ^of  which  it  was  impoffible  the 
Halicarnaflian  could  have  any  knowledge, 
ex(  ept.by  reading  books),  much  better  than 
the  Ha/i  :arnaffian  :  And  we  are  further  to 
obfi :.  ve,  that  he  had  a  much  better  oppor- 
tunity of  being  informed  of  what  he  re- 
lates of  the  fecond  Punic  war,  and  down- 
wards to  the  extinction  of  the  Macedonian 
empire,  which  is  what  he  calls  his  Hiftory, 
(the  two  books  before  it  being  nd  more  than 
an  introduction),  and  which  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  the  hiftory  of  his  own  times  j  for  he 
relates  nothing  during  that  period  but  what 
he  might  have  been  informed  of  by  perfons 
then  living.  And  that  he  was  at  the  utmoft 
pains  to  get  fuch  information,  his  hiftory  it- 
felf  bears  witnefs,  tho'  he  had  not  told  us  fo. 
But,  befides  he  has  told  us,  that,  with  re- 
fpedJ:  to  the  aftions  of  Scipio  in  the  fecond 
Punic  war,  he  had  his  information  from 
LaeliuSy  his  friend  and  afliftant  in  all  his 
exploits.  And,  with  refped  to  Hannibal, 
it  appears  that  he  had  fecn  a  record  made 
out  by  him,  relating  to  the  ftate  in  which 
he  left  affairs  when  he  marched  to  invade 
Italy :  And  he  has  given  us  an  accurate 
account,  taken  from  a  monument  which 
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was  to  be  feen  in  Italy  in  his  time,  ntme- 
]y  a  column  in  the  town  of  Lacinium,  of 
the  army  with  which  Hannibal  entered  I- 
faly,,  viz.  20,000  foot,  and  6000  horfe ; 
and  this  pillar,  with  thefc  numbers  engra- 
ved upon  it,  he  fays,  was  ereiSed  by  Han- 
nibal himfelf  *.  Whereas  Li vy  has  given 
us  no  more  than  reports  upon  this  fub- 
jcdi,  exceedingly  different  from  one  an-- 
other  f.  And,  that  he  might  be  the  bet- 
ter able  to  defcribe  the  military  anions  he 
mentions,  he  took  the  trouble  of  going  to  the 
places  where  they  happened,  and  partico^ 
larly,  he  fays,  he  went  to  the  place  where 
Hannibal  pafled  the  Rhone  and  the  Alps, 
and  informed  himfelf  by  people  then  li- 

♦  Lib.  3.  p.  209.  lit.  B. 

f  livii  lib.  21.  cap.  38.  I  oUerve  that  Polybius 
was  very  curious  about  antlent  monuments  when  he 
he  could  find  them ;  and  be  has  given  us  a  copy  of 
one  very  antient,  and  in  a  language  fo  different  from 
the  Latin  that  was  fpoken  in  his  time,  that  it  was 
hardly  underftood  by  the  moft  learned  among  the  Ro- 
mans. This  was  the  firil  treaty  that  was  made  be- 
twixt the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  under  the  firft 
Confuls,  Brutus  and  Marcus  Horatius^  and  which  was 
ftill  pref^ved  in  Rome,  whai  PolyWus  wrote  his  hi- 
ftory.     (Polybius,  lib.  3.  p.  177.) 
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ving,  who  had  been  cye-witneffes  of  what 
had  happened,  of  an  event,  which,  by  ma- 
ny hiftorians  that  had  written  before  him, 
had  been  reprefented  as  altogether  fuper- 
natural,  and  not  to  have  been  efie£tuated 
but  by  the  immediate  affiftance  of  the  Gods. 
He  was  alfo  in  Spain,  which  was  the  fcenc 
of  the  great  actions  performed  by  the  firft 
Scipio  J  and  indeed  he  appears  to  have 
been  in  almoft  every  part  of  the  world  then 
known.  And  his  travels  were  not  confined 
to  the  land ;  for  he  was  entrufted  with  the 
command  of  a  fleet,  which  was  fent  by  the 
Romans  to  make  difcoveries  in  the  Atlan- 
tic ocean  on^the  coaft  of  Africa  *• 

For  thefe  reafons,  It  is  evident,  that  the 
fa£ts  related  by  Polybius  muft  be  much 
better  authenticated  than  thofe  collected  by 
the  Halicarnaflian  from  antient  authors, 
none  of  whom  wrote  the  hiftory  of  their 
own  times,  (for  writing  hiftory,  as  he  tells 
us,  began  very  late  among  the  Romans), 
but  related  what  they  wrote  from  tradition 


♦  Polybii  lib.  3.  p.  2X1.  lit.  D.— Plinii  Nat.  Hift. 
Ub.  5^  cap.  !• 
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or  commoti  report.  At  the  faftie  time,  I 
am  perfuaded,  that  Polybius  was  not  learn* 
ed  enough  to  have  written  fuch  a  book  of 
Archeology  as  the  firft  book  of  Diony- 
iius,  or  to  have  collected  from  fo-many  au* 
thori,  Greek  and  Latin,  the  hiftory  of  the 
firft  ages  of  Rome. 


As  to  the  matter^  therefore,  I  think  the 
hiftory  of  Polybius  more  valuable  than 
that  of  the  Halicarnafiian,  not  only  becaufe, 
as  I  have  obferved,  he  writes  the  hiftory  of 
the  nobleft  period  of  the  Roman  ftate, 
when  they  excelled  all  other  nations  not 
only  in  arms,  but  in  virtue  and  goodnefs  ; 
but  becaufe  he  was  a  man  of  bufmefs,  and 
much  better  informed  of  the  fads  he  re- 
lates  than  the  Halicarnaffian  poflibly  could 
be,  of  thofe  which  are  the  fubjed  of  his  hi- 
ftory. And  he  appears  to  me  to  haVe  been 
alfo  better  informed,  than  Livy,  of  fomc 
fads  particularly  of  one  very  important  fad, 
namely,  the  taking  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls. 
That  Rome  was  fo  taken,  both  Polybius 
and  Livy  agree  i  But  Livy  fays^  that  th6 
Gauls  were  defeated  by  Camillus,  the  Ro^ 


Vol.  V. 
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inan  General,  in  two  battles;  in  the  laft  of 
which  they  were  totally  deftroyed,  et  ne  nun^ 
ciuf  quidem  cladis  reli^us  *.  Whereas  Poly- 
bius  fays,  that  they  made  peace  with  the  Ro- 
mans upon  their  own  terms,  and  went  oS 
quietly  in  order  to  defend  their  country  a*- 
gainft  a  neighbouring  nation,  whom  he  calls 
Veneti^  who  had  invaded  them  f.  I  do  not 
believe  that  Livy  has  willingly  falfified  this 
fadl ;  but  ha&  copied  it  from  fome  Randan 
hiflorian  before  his  time,  who  thought  it 
was  not  for  the  honour  of  the  country  that 
the  Gauls,  after  taking  the  city,  fhould  go 
o£F  with  impunity,  and  therefore  invented 
the  ftory  of  Camillus  defeating  and  deftroy- 
ing  the  whole  army  of  Gauls  ;  btit  Polybi- 
us,  I  think,  could  hardly  be  miftaken  as  to 
a  faft,  which  happened  not  200  years  be- 
fore his  time,  and  could  not  then  have  been 
forgotten,  neither  by  the  Romans  them- 
felves  nor  by  the  neighbouring  nations. 
And  he  certainly  had  no  prejudice  againft 

•  Livii  lib.  5,  cap.  4y. 

f  Pelybii  lib.  i.  p.  5.  lit.  £.;  et  lib.   2.  p.  10& 
lit.C 
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the  Romans  or  favour  for  the  Gauls,  that 
could  have  made  him  mifreprefent  the  faft 
fo  much. 

The  fubjeft,  too,  of  Polybius's  hiftory 
is  more  comprchenfivc  than  the  Halicar- 
naflian's  fubje(S,  not  indeed  in  point  of 
time,  (for  it  docs  not  take  in  near  fo  many 
years),  but  in  this  refpedl,  that  he  does  not 
confine  his  hiftory  to  the  Romans,  but 
mixes  it  with  the  hiftory  of  other  nations, 
with  whom  the  Romans  had  intercoufe  af- 
ter they  had  (Carried  their  arms  firft  to  Si- 
cily, then  to  Spain,  Greece,  Macedonia, 
/  and  Afia  ;  and  indeed  from  that  time  the 
hiftory  of  Rome  became  the  hiftory  of  the 
world,  as  far  as  it  was  then  known  ;  fo 
that,  as  he  obferves,  the  hiftory  of  Rome 
could  not  have  been  underftood  without 
relating  many  particulars  concerning  thofe 
ether  nations. 

And  not  only  has  he  given  us  much  in- 
.  formation,  and  information  that,  I  think, 
was  neceflary,   concerning  the  affairs  of  0- 
ther  nations ;  biit  alfo,  where  he  treats  on- 
ly of  RoTman  affairs,  he  has  many  digref- 
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fions  upoa  the  fubjed  of  tfaeir  government, 
and  particularly  their  military  difcipline^ 
Upon  this  laft  mentioned  fubjeft  I  do  not 
remember  that  the  Halicarnaflian  has  faid 
any  thing ;  and  indeed  I  believe  he  was  as 
incapable  to  give  the  reader  any  informa-^ 
tion  concerning  it  as  Livy  was  :  Whereas 
Polybius  appears  to  have  underftood  mili« 
tary  affairs  perfedly  well ;  and  his  defcrip- 
tions  of  battles  are  fo  accurate  and  lively, 
that  they  ma^  be  called  pictures,  which  we 
not  only  underftand  but  fee,  and  imagine 
ourfelves  prefent  in  them :  And  he  never 
fails  to  let  us  know  by  what  councils  and 
condu6k  the  feveral  battles  were  viron  or 
loft.  His  battles,  therefore,  I  perfedly  un- 
derftand,  as  I  do  thofe  of  Julius  Caefar  j 
wherpas  there  are  few  battles  defciibed  by 
]Livy  that  I  can  make  fenfe  of. 

Before  I  have  done  with  the  matter  of 
Polybius,  I  cannot  help  obferving,  that,  if 
we  had  the  whole  hiftory  of  the  Halicar- 
nafSan  and  of  Polybius  prefervcd  to  us,  it 
would  be  the  fineft  body  of  hiftory  in  the 
world,  containing  the  rife  and  progrefs  of 
|he  greateft  people  that  ever  exifted,  from 


{ 


\ 
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tljipir  firft  origw  dpwn  to  the  zenith  of 
their  power  aiv4  g\9^'.    If  it  copjd  be  yet 
recovered,  it  would  be  the  greateft  ^ifcp- 
very  that  has  been  made  UQce  the    re> 
flxjr^itiou  of  letters;  And  1  h^ye  fpipc  Iwpes 
that  it  ip^y  be  difcoveried  j  for  I  h?ivje  perr 
tjfia  iiifjQripatioq,  th*t  there  i^  a  MS.  9f 
JJ,ivy  m  the  Eipperpr  of  Moroccp'«  library 
at  Fez.    If  it  flxoulfJ  be  a  complete  copy, 
cpijtainiag  the  105  boofcs  of  ]Livy  th»t  arp 
loft,  even  that  would  be  a  gre^t  acg^ifgjpif. 
But  I  fl^ould  thinly  it  a  much  greater,  ^f  th^ 
liiftories  of  the  JJalic»rn^ffi^i^  and  Polybf- 
us  could  be  found  cpmpletej  and,  I  thin|:, 
it  not  impp^iblejthat  they  will  be  fo  fppnd; 
And  indeed  it  appears  to  fniJ  raprc  extra- 
ordinary that  Livy  fhould  be  there  found, 
than  that  any  Greek  author  fhould  npt  be 
found,  as  it  is  well  ^npwn  that  the  Arabi- 
,ans  were  much  more  curious  about  the 
Greek  than  the  Roman  learning.     One 
thing  I  knoWf  that  Mr  Mattra,  our  Conful 
at  Morocco,  who  is  authorifed  by  our  go- 
vernment to  fearch  for  MSS.  in  the  Em- 
peror's library,  will  npt  be  wanting  in  di- 
ligence to  procure  them  j  for  I  know  the 
man,  and  correfpond  with  him« 
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But,  as  much  as  the  Halicarnaifian  is  in* 
ferior  to  Polybius  in  the  matter^  fo  much 
and  more  he  furpafles  him  in  the  Jlile  of 
his  hiftory ;  for  the  ftile  of  Polybius  ap^ 
pears  to  me  to  be  not  Attic  Greek,  but  the 
common  Greek  of  the  times,  as  it  was  fpo«- 
ken  in  Peloponefus,  with  a  mixture  of  fome 
idioms  peculiar  to  his  country ;  for  that 
there  are  fuch  Megalapolitan  idioms,  as  I 
call  them,  in  Polybius,  is  not  only  my  opi- 
nion,  but  appears  to  have  been  the  opinion 
of  a  very  learned  man  of  the  laft  age, 
'namely,  Burman  ;  for  there  is  a  copy  of 
Polybius  in  the  Advocates  library  in  Edin- 
burgh, which  once  belonged  to  Burman  ; 
'  and  there  is  a  note  of  his  hand  writing  up- 
on the  margin  of  a  paflage  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  firft  book,  where  Polybius 
fpeaks  of  the  utility  of  hiftory^,  a  topic,  fays 
he,  which  not  one  or  two  have  enlarged 
-  upon,  «AA»  W*m..  •«.  exo.  .x«v,  <,f^^  ««. 
nihti  xe^fvivrai  rqvrcj).  Hoc  Grdeci  dicunt^ 
fays  Burman,  ^fvXKuv  avto  xaro).  From 
thefe  words,  one  flioijld  believe,  that  Bur- 
man did  not  think  he  wrote  Greek.  But 
I  am  of  a  different  opinion,  and  think  it  is 
Greek  and  very  intelligible,  and  his  flile 
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would  be  full  as  clear  and  perfpicuous  as 
that  of  Herodotus,  if  his  idioms  were  as 
carefully  colleded  and  explained,  as  thofe 
of  Herodotus  are  by  Henry  Steven  *. 

But,  clear  and  perfpicuous  as  it  is,  the 
fenfe  of  it  is  miftaken  in  fome  places  by 
Livy,  and  in  fome  very  important  paflages ; 
one  I  have  already  mentioned,  where  he 
makes  nonefenfe  of  a  great  battle  which  the 
Conful  Flaminius  had  with  Philip  King  of 
]^lacedon»  when  the  Romans  firft  encoun- 
tered that  phalanx,  which  had  conquered 
fo  great  a  part  of  the  world.  I  will  here 
give  another  example  of  a  like  miftake  of 
his.  It  is  where^  he  defcribes  the  paflage 
of  Hannibal  over  the  Alps,  which  be  has 
copied  from  Polybius  j  and  indeed  he  could 
not  follow  a  better  author  than- one  who, 

*  I  had  begun  a  colleftion  of  thefc  idioms ;  but  I 
found  .them  fo  numerous,  that  I  grew  weary  of  the  tafk 
zad  was  fatisfied  to  underftand  them  by  Cafaubon'i 
tranflation,  tho*,  I  think,  fome  of  them  he  has  not 
tranflated  well  j  as  for  example,  ij  \ft6X6yv,  he  has 
tranflated  e^c  compaau,  (p,  261.  of  his  edition).  Now, 
I  think,  it  is  clear  that  it  fignifics  nothing  more  tha&. 
tonfejjisdly  and  viithout  d\fputt. 
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as  he  has  cold  udi  had  been  tipdn  the  fpot, 
and^  by  the  information  he  had  got  froni 
{>eople  who  ttere  ftill  liting,  and  had  been 
eye-witnefies  of  What  they  told  him,  etiiild 
trace  the  paffage  of  Hannibal  over  the 
Alps,  a  journey  Which  ht  hinifelf  made  *• 
He  fays,  that^  In  going  ddWn  the  AlpS)  iht 
Garthagitiians  "camb  td  a  gredt  (lotigh^  or 
gulf,  of  extent  Sijfddium  and  a  half^  that  is, 
above  ys^  ^^^^*  '^^  difl8culty  of  puffing  here 
l^olybiii*  has  tiioft  accurately  defcribed, "  It 
was  cauftd  by  the  nei^  fnoW  which  had 
fiillen  above  ,the  did  of  laft  yfear.  This  new 
fnoW  bein^  foft  and  ndt  very  deep,  they 
eafily  got  through  it,  and  catiie  to  the  old 
fnoW,  upon  nirhteh^  being  hard  and  firm, 
they  Aid  as  upon  ice ;  and^  when  they  fell, 
^nd  endeavoured  to  rife  again,  ftruggling 
with  their  feel  and  hands,  this  only  fcrved 
to  carry  them  the  fafter  down  the  hill. 
The  horfes  that  carried  their  luggage,  when 
they  fell  and  endeavoured  to  get  up  again, 
piercing  thro'  the  under  fndW,  ftiick  in 
St,  and  remained  fixed  as  if  they  had  been 
frozen  in  it.     For  thefe  reifons,  finding 

*  Lib.  3.  p.  joit.  lit.  C. 
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th&t  the  fnow  was  itnpaflable^  unlefs 
a  way  was  made  through  it,  he  fell  to 
work,  and  in  one  day's  time  fiiled  up  the 
flough,  fo  that  his  cavalry  and  baggage 
horfes  could  pafs  over  it ;  and  in  two  days 
more  he  made  it  paiTable  for  his  elephants^. 
Now,  in  this  way,  it  is  not  at  all  incredible, 
that,  the  paflage  fhould  have  been  made  ; 
but,  in  the  way  that  Livy  has  told  the  ftory, 
it  is  abfolutely  incredible  ;  for,  inilead  of 
a  flough  or  gulph,  he  has  made  a  precipice 
of  no  lefs  than  a  thoufand  feet.  And  it 
wis  a  rock,  he  fays,  which  hardly  a  fingle 
man  unarmed  could  go  down,  hanging  by 
ftirubs  and  roots.  The  rock,  he  fays,  was 
diiTolved  by  vinegar  poured  upon  it  when 
it  was  hot ;  a  fable  which  Juvenal  has  ve- 
ry juftly  ridiculed.  "  And  in  this  way,  ha- 
ving confumed  a  thoufand  feet  of  rock,  he, 
in  the  fpace  of  four  days,  made  a  way  o- 
ver  it  for  his  elephants  f-  When  the  reader 
compares  thefe  two  narratives,  he  muft  fu- 

^  Lib.  3.  p.  207«  lit.  E.  \  et  p.  208.  lit.  A. 
t  Livii  lib.  21.  cap.  36.  et  37. 

VoL.V.  Ee 
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fpefk,  ijot  that  Polybius,  who  was  fo  wfelj 
informed,  has  told  fo  iucrjediblc  a  ftory^ 
but  that  Liyy  h4$  miftakea  bis  roear|ing  *. 

Cafaubon,  the  tranflator  of  Liyy/  was  a 
very  learned  man ;  and  his  tranflation,  upr 
pn  the  whole,  is,  I  believe,  the  bell  tranflar 
tiop  th^t  we  h^ve  of  any  Grpek  ^uthor.  But 


If  Polybius^s  words  are,  (lib-  3.  p.  207.)  That  they 
came  to  a  place  in  dclcending  the  Alps  *«»  •vn  rcif  infi* 

f%%^9  •*«  Tg/»  'qpo-Ttf}!*  r%f  y^f  «^«(^«yof  x«i  tr^^  r^f  f^tf 

the  three  l>alf  ftadia,  which  Livy  underftpod  to  be  the 
depth  of  the  gulph,  is  only  its  extent  in  length ;  for  this 
the  Greek  words  clearly  denote.  And  it  is  evident,  from 
the  account  which  Polybiiis  gives  of  the  4ifficulty  of 
paiEng  it,  that  it  was  not  a  precipice,  as  Livy  has  dc- 
fcribed  it,  but  a  very  flippery  path,  down  which  men 
might  have  Aid,  but  horfes,*  efpecially  if  they  were  load- 
ed, could  not  pafs,  much  lefs  elephants.  The  difficul- 
ties of  the  paflage,  which  Polybius,  as  I  have  obferved, 
has  dcfcribed  moft  accurately,  but  Liyy  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  I  fhould  not  have  underftood  him,  if  I  had  not 
before  read  Polybius,  Livy  applies  to  the  hills  at  fomc  di- 
ftance  from  this  paflage,  and  not  to  the  paflage  itielf. 
And  thefe  difiiculties  hereprefents  as  unfurmountabIe$ 
and  therefore,  fays  he»  Hannibal  was  obliged  to  diflblvc 
{the  rock^  xooo  feet  high,  with  vinegar. 
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I  have  obferved  (omt  places  in  wtich,  I 
think,  he  has  miftaken  the  fenfe.  In  the 
very  pafTage  juft  now  quoted  concerning 
the  gulph  or  (lough,  which  Hannibal  met 
with  in  defcending  the  Alps,  he  feems  to 
have  underilbod  the  defcriptibil  of  it  as  Li- 
vy  has  done ;  for  he  defcribes  it  thils : 
Locus ^  jam  ante  pratctps  in  pedes  Jere  ein* 
ttifft  nondginta^  recenti  infuper  lapfu  tertae 
tnagis  erat  abriipttis.  And,  in  his  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Cannaet 
he  has  fallen  into  a  very  material  error  *. 


*  tt  is  where  I^olybitls  relates  tke  w^ly  in  which 
iTerentius  Varro  ranked  his  foot  in  that  battle*  After 
having  told  us,  that  he  drew  up  his  horie  upon  the 
right  wing  by  the  river,  he  adds  2  t«v^  h  wt^iti  rv»- 

«;^«f  r^vftf  twi  r%%.  Hurti  %v$H%i  f(iTcipi  wvH,f^rtftt%  %  x^tw^ 

§0s  $9  rmtf  oiFHfMn  r»tf  figr0w$9*  The  meaning  of  which 
words,  I  think,  plainly  is,  That  he  placed  his  manipuli 
thicker  and  clofer  upon  one  another  than  was  formerly 
ufed,  making  his  fil^»  that  iSj  the  depth  of  the  men, 
double  or  more  than  double  the  number  of  thoft  in 
front,  which  he  mighWery  well  do,  as  he  was  fo  much 
fuperior  in  number  to  the  enemy.  Now,  Cafaubon 
has  tranflated  this  in  a  way,  which,  I  confefs,  does  not 
to  me  make  fenfe  of  the  paflage.   .  He  fays,  <  S^na  mar 

<  gis  cmferta  in  extrema  acie  quam  in  prima  flatmt^  nu* 

<  mer9  cphortium  quoi  in  fimti  eon/f/Ubant  in  p^tnui 
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There  is  one  praife  which  the  ftile  of 
Polybius  certainly  deferves,  that,  though 
he  has  nothing  like  the  Attic  elegance  of 


«  ordinihus  multipUcato,^  (Lib.  3.  p.  263 •  lit.  A.)  And, 
what  has  led  him  into  this  erroneous  tranflation  is, 
that  he  has  undcrftood  TP^orhity  of  place j  and  not  oftime^ 
and  made  it  to  be  the  fame  with  fc$rtnr$f,  which  juft 
follows;  fo  that  PqlybiuSj  according  to  him,  hUsfaid 
the  fame  thing  twice  in  the  fame  fentence. 

There  is  alfo  a  paffage  in  the  defcription  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Zama,  (p.  701*  1^^-  A.)  which  Cafaubon  has  not 
properly  tranflated,  tho'  the  ei-ror  be  only  in  a  fingle 
cxpreffion.  It  is  where  Polybius  fays,  namg  cvm  tx  ;6«c«f 
ictct  »«T*  «»Si«  ruf  fA»}C^U  which  Cafaubon  has  tranfla- 
ted ^um  in  dixtra  omne  certamen  effete  which  will  ap- 
ply to  any  way  of  fighting,  either  dofe  fight,  or  at  a 
diftancc*  Whereas  Polybius  means  to  ddcribe  the 
clofeft  fight  that  can  be  imagined,  where  the  men 
fought  not  with  fpcars  or  fiyords,  as  he  telk  us  in  the 
fame  fentence ;  confequently  it  muft  have  been  with 
their  daggers. 

In  fame  paffagcs  of  Polybius  I  have  pblervcd  the 
text,  as  it  ftands  in  Cafaubon's  edition,  not  corredl, 
particularly  in  a  paflage  where  he  gives  an  account  of 
the  lofs  of  the  Romans  in  the  battle  of  Cannae  (p.  267. 
A.)    The  pafiage  is  thus  read  in  Cafauhon'a  edition: 

fLtuf  if^f  ui  tuihVM^mMiifUfaLi  w»Ai«f  Sit^ffTtP.  *o»  ft  Ativ-M 
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Dionyfius,  there  is  no  affectation  in  his 

ftile;  nor  docs  he  labour  to  write  ill,  whifch, 

* 

as  1  have  obfervcd  elfewhere,  is  the  great- 
eft  fault  that  a  ftile  can  have ;  nor  is  it  cut 


wtttrtSf  «vTf(  us  'farT«  ^v(<«}kf,  «(vf0«yo»  ivytmt*  Here 
there  (hould  be  po  full  ftop  at  the^word  fiv^i^vs ;  and 
the  parcicle  h^  which  followsj  fhoukt  be  left  out ;  and 
alfo  the  word  f^tt^^fcivt,  which  13  alfo  fuperfiaous,  and 
tends  to  confound  the  fenfe ;  for  thefe  10,000  were 
not  taken  fighting  in  the  battle,  but  in  the  camp>  as 
Polybius  tells  us  in  the  fame  page.  The  text  there- 
fere  fhould  be  read  tl;ius:  £»  h  r#p  willm  fi%f  <f«A#r«y  i^^ 

But  Cafaubon  has  both  pointed  and  tranflated  the 
paflage  wrong.  The  Angularity  of  this  battle,  and 
which  makes  it  in  every  refpedl  the  moft  memorable 
battle,  perhaps,  that  ever  was  fought,  was,  that  not  one 
Roman  was  taken  prifoner  in  the  field  of  battle.  Of 
the  foot  70,000  were  killed  upon  the  fpot,  and  only 
3000  efcapcd ;  and,  of  their  6000  horfe,  only  70  n^iade 
their  efcape.  And,  of  thofe  that  thus  efcaped,  and 
had  fled  fo  the  neighbouring  towns  and  fortifications, 
the  greater  part  were  made  prifoners.  A  few  days  af- 
ter this  fo  great  calamity,  the  Romans  ^t  the  news  of 
a  Praetor  of  theirs  in  Cifalpine  Gaul  having  fallen  into 
an  ambufli,  and  he  and  his  army  totally  deftroyed.  Un- 
der fuch  accumulated  difafters  there  is  no  nation  that 
«ver  extfted,  which  would  not  have  funk  except  the 
Romans. 
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arts*  in  which  Virgil  confeflfes  the  Greeks 
excelled,  he  might,  I  think,  have  added  po- 
etry ;  for,  without  excepting  even  Virgil 
himfelf,  I  do  riot  think  that  any  Roman 
lias  excelled  in  poetry,  except  Horace,  who 
having  been  educated  in  the  feat  of  learn- 
ing and  good  tafte,  I  mean  Athens,  and  ha-> 
ving  firft  introduced  into  the  Roman  Ian-  , 
guage  the  Greek  Lyric  poetry,  and  given 
them  a  variety  of  verfification  which  they 
had  not  before,  may  be  truly  faid  to  be  a 
great  poet,,  though,  I  am  perfuaded,  he 
himfelf  did  not  think  that  he  was  to  be 
compared  with  Pindar,  Alcacus,  Steficho- 
rus,  or  even  Sappho, 

Of  their  hiftbrians  Livy  is  undoubtedly 
the  beft,  for  Julius  Caefar  I  reckon  only 
'a  memoir  writer,  and  accordingly  he  has 
entitled  his  work  Memoirs.  But,  though 
his  hiftory  be  no  doubt  very  inftruftive, 
containing  a  great  deal  of  moft  important 
fads,  and,  though  his  orations  be  full  of  very 
good  argument,  his  ftile  is  fuch,  that,  I 
muft  confefs,  1  cannot  lay  down  Herodo- 
tus or  the  HalicarnaiEan,  to  take  up  Livy 
and  read  him  with  any  pleafuxe^ 
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In  oratory,  as  well  as  in  other  arts,  Vir- 
gil acknowledges  the  fuperiority  of  the 
Greeks  over  his  countrymen.  But,  in  la- 
ter times,  Cicero,  and  not  Demofthenes, 
became  the  ftandard  of  that  art  among  the 
Romans  ;  ^  Ille  fe  profecijfe  fciaty  fays 
Quindlilian,  *  cui  Cicero  'valdc  placebit  *  :* 
And,  from  what  he .  fays  in  that  chapter, 
and  in  other  places,  it  is  evident  that  he 
preferred  Cicero  to  Demofthenes  ;  and,  in 
general,  I  obferve,  that,  after  the  days  of 
Auguftus  Caefar,  the  Romans,  foifaking 
the  ftudy  and  imitation  of  ^  the  Greek  au- 
thors, fet  up,  for  models  in  every  kind  of 
writing,  authors  of  their  own  nation.  Thiis 
Virgil  became  the  ftandard  for  epic  poetry 
in  place  of  Homer  ;  and,  accordingly,  it 
is  evident,  that  Lucan,  Statins,  and  Silius 
Italicus,  imitated  his  didion  and  verfifica- 
tion.  And,  as  to  hiftory,  it  is  evident,  that 
Tacitus  imitated  Salluft,  and  made  a  bad 
model  much  worfe ;  but  the  imitation  of 
Tacitus  was  referved  only  for  the  ignorance 
And  ill  tafte  of  modern  times. 


*  Lib.  10.  cap.  I.  feft.  3. 

Vol.  V.  F  f 
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CHAP.        V. 


Of  modem  i>iJiortans^  particularly  Bucbar 
nan. — His  hijlory  of  Scotland  written  in 

^ery  good  Latin. — In  his  learned  age  thf 
Latin  ivas  a  living  language  among  the 
learned.' — In  the  next  age  Milton  nvrote 
Latin  perfeBly  nvelL-^Buchanan  s  Jlile 
g/"  narrative  better  compofed  than  that  of 
Livy^  and  not  fo  obfcure. — His  Jpeeches 
alfo  good^  but  fenv  of  them. — Moft  of 
them  indireii  ^rr^ne  dire£i  and  oftonjtde^ 
rable  lengthy  againjl female  government  f 
^  '^^an  heroic  fpeech  he  puts  into  the  mouth 
qf  a  nvoman. — The  fpeech  of  David  I. 
King  of  Scotland  on  the  death  of  bis  fon^ 
containing  a  topic  of  confolation  not  com^^ 
mon. — Of  Milton^  I  Englijb  hijlory. ^^It 
is  an  abridgement  of  hijlory  i— therefore 
the  campqfition  of  it  not  Jo  fine  as  might 
otherwife  be  expcUfd.^'-^f  LQrd  Little-- 
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mCs  hiftory  of  Henry  II. :— iVitf  an  abridge^ 
ment    like  Milton  s  hijlory ;— therefore 
ftill  more  copious  ; — the  heftflile  ^  Hif^ 
tory  that  has  been  ^written  in  this  age.^^ 
His  account  of  the  Norman  invafion  fuller 
and  better  than  that  of  Milt  On. — Of  the 
Hijlories  of  modern  times  :'^The  aSiions 
^  barbarous  nations y  fuch  ^s  thofe  nvho 
made  themfelves  majlers  of  the  provinces 
cfthe  RofnaA  Empire  in  the  middle  ages^ 
not  aft  fubjeSi  for  hifiory.^^^he fubjeSi 
of  Hiftory   concluded  nvith   an   advice 
to  authors  to  form  their  file  upon  the 
antient   models ; — to  imitate  thefe  and 
to  tranflate  from   them ;— but  from  the 
Greek  rather  than  from  the  Latin  i-^to 
tranflate  as  ^een  Elizabeth  did. — The . 
advantages  of  this  pra^ice.—'The  uni'^ 
formfamerufs  of  arrangement  in  the  modem 
languages  ought  to  be  avoided  as  much  as 
may  be. — Examples  of  the  common  order 
of  vuords  being  changed  nvith  elegance 
and  "without  obfcuriiy.'^The  connexion 
betwixt  the  relative  and  its  antecedent 
Wight  to  be  well  markedyfometimes  by  the 
repetition  of  the  word.'-^^ here  may  be  a 
tlqfjtcai  repetition  of  a  word^  as  well  ae 


. 
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an  eUipJis.^-^Whcre  there  are  cafes  in 
our  language  formed  by  a  change  of  the 
nvord^  advantage  fhould  he  taken  of  that 
to  alter  the  common  arrangement : — jEx- 
ample  of  this, — By  fuch  tranfpofttions  the 
file  ofThucydides  may  he  imitated, — Of 
'variety  in  the  compofttion  of  periods^  and 
their  fever  al  members : — In  this  the  Hali^ 
carnajftanexcells  ^wonderfully  .-^Milton  the 
hef  compofer  in  EnglifJo^  both  in  verfe  and 
profe.'-^Of  his  verfe  both  blank  and  rhym-- 
ed: — Style  of  his  polemical  ^writings  more 
compofed  in  periods  than  that  of  his  hif-- 
tory.*— Examples  of fome  periods  from  thefe 
'writings : — Wonderful  variety  of  matter 
in  them, — Dr  Johnfotis  cenfure  of  Mil-- 
tonsfyle, — T^he  BoBory  not  being  a  Greek 
fcholar^  no  judge  of  it  j'^ His  preference  of 
the  Paradife  Loft  to  the  Iliad  ahfurd  and 
ridiculous. — Dr  JohnforCs  attack  upon 
Milton  s  Latin^  as  ill  founded  as  upon  his 
Englifh. — Apology  for  *what  the  author 
has  f aid  of  Dr  Johnfon. — Recommenda-' 
tion  to  hifloriographers  and  all  authors  to 
form  a  good  tafte  of  vL^riting  before  they 
begin.'^^If  their  tafte  be  bady  the  more 
they  labour  their  compofttion^  the  vuorfe  it 
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ivill  be. — Example  of  that.^-^But  the 
moderns  very  deficient  in  it.^—Of  the  ner 
cefftty  of  forming  a  good  tafte  before  one 
begins  to  'write. — If  not^  the  fiyle^  the 
more  it  is  laboured^  the  nvorfe  it  ivill  be. 


TO  what  I  have  faid  of  antient  hifto- 
rians  I  will  add  fomething  concern- 
ing modern  ;  and  I  will  begin  with  my 
countryman  Buchanan,  who  has  written 
the  hiftory  of  his  own  country  in  Latin, 
and  in  fuch  Latin,  that  I  am  not  aflPraid  to 
compare  his  ftile  with  that  of  any  Roman 
hiftorian.  He  lived  in  an  age  when  the 
Latin  language  was  very  much  cultivated ; 
and  among  the  learned  it  was  not  only  the 
only  language  in  which  they  wrote,  but 
a  living  language  ;  for  they  fpoke  no  o- 
ther  when  they  cohverfed  together,  at  leaft 
upon  learned  fubjeds.  Even  in  the  next 
age,  I  mean  the  1 7th  century,  it  was  writ- 
ten with  the  greateft  purity  and  elegance ; 
nor  do  I  know  any  writer  of  the  Augufr 
tine  age  that  fhows  a  more  perfedt  know- 
ledge or  greater  command  of  the  Latin 
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language  tbati  Milton  does.  In  fuch  axl 
age,  and  with  all  the  advantages  of  a  lear- 
ned educatioil,  did  George  Buchanan  write 
the  Hiftory  of  Scotland  from  the  earlieft 
times  down  to  his  own  time  ;  And  I  hefi- 
tate  not  to  pronounce  that  the  ftile  of  his 
narrative  is  better  than  that  of  Livy  j  for 
it  is  as  pure  and  elegant,  is  better  compo- 
fed  in  periods  hot  intricate  aiid  involved 
like  thofe  of  Livy,  and  without  that  affec- 
ted brevity  xVhich  makes  Livy's  ftile  fo  ob- 
fcure.  Even  in  fpeeches,  in  which  Livy  is 
fuppofed  to  excel  io  much,  I  think  his 
compofition  is  better  ;  and  be  has  none  of 
thofe  (hort  pointed  fentences,  the  vibrantes 
fententiolaey  which  Livy  learned  in  the 
fchopl  of  declamation.  At  the  fame  time 
t  muft  acknowledge,  that  there  is  hot  £b 
much  variety  of  fafts  and  argument^  in 
Buchanan's  fpeeches  as  in  Livy*s :  They 
are  but  few  in  number  compared  with 
thofe  of  Livy,  aiid  vety  much  fliorter ;  thfc 
greater  part  of  them  being  indireft,  that 
is,  in  the  way  of  narrative,  and  very  fe\fr 
of  them  formal  orations.  Of  this  kind 
there  is  one  almoft  as  long  as  any  in  Livy, 
being  upon  ft  fubjed  that  the  author  waii 
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very  fond  of,  and  that  was  the  inconvenw 
ence  of  female  government.  He  puts  it 
into  the  mouth  of  James  Kennedy,  Arch- 
bifliop  of  St  Andrews,  upon  occafion  of 
a  debate  in 'parliament,  whether  the  widow 
of  James  II.  fhould  be  regent  during  the 
minority  of  her  fon,  or  whether  the  par- 
liament  fhould  choofe  one  or  more  of  their 
number  for  that  oflSce  *.  The  matter  in 
this  fpeech  is  moft  fully  and  accurately  ar- 
gued ;  and  as  the  bilhop  had  on  his  fide 
the  authority  of  fo  many  precedents,  and 
indeed  the  invariable  cuftom  of  the  king-r 
dom,  it  is  no  wonder  that  his  opinion  pre- 
vailed. The  fkile  too  of  the  fpeech  is,  I 
think,  excellent ;  for  it  is  compofed  in  very 
good  periods  and  perfcdly  clear  and  per- 
fpicuous. 

The  next  fpeech  I  fhall  mention  is  that 
of  an  heroic  lady  to  her  hufband  upon  a 
yery  fingular  occaflon.  The  King  of  Eng- 
land, after  the  death  of  the  great  King  Ro- 
bert Bruce,  was  befieging  Berwick,  of 
w:hich  the  then  goyerpour  was  one  of  the 
noble  family  of  Seton^  who,  being  hard 

f  Lib.  12.  cap.  icy 
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prefled  by  the  enemy,  agreed,  that,  if  he 

r 

i^as  not  relieved  againft  a  certain  day,  he 
would  give  up  the  town  ;  and  in  fecurity 
of  his  fulfilling  this  agreement,  he  gave 
for  hoftage  one  of  his  own  fons,  and  ano- 
ther of  them  was  taken  prifoner  during  the 
fiege.  A  Scotch  army  being  in  march  to 
relieve  the  town  before  the  day  of  furren- 
der,  the  Englifh  King  being  defirous  to 
have  the  town  without  the  hazard  of  a 
battle,  produced  before  the  town  thefe  two 
fons  of  the  governor,  in  a  place  where  they 
could  be  feen  from  the  walls,  and  erefted 
a  gallows,  on  which  they  were  to  be  im- 
mediately hanged,  if  the  town  vvas  not 
given  up.  Such  a  fight,  as  may  be  belie- 
ved, moved  the  father  exceedingly :  But 
his  wife,  in  a  fhort  fpeech,  which  Bucha- 
nan puts  in  her  mouth,  exorts  him  to  pre- 
fer his  duty  to  his  King  and  country,  and 
the  honour  pf  his  family,  to  any  private 
confiderations ;  ^nd  accordingly  {he  pre- 
vailed, and  the  two  fons  were  hanged  *. 
Here  was  a  fubjeft  very  like  thofe  that 

*  Lib.  9.  cap.  13. 
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were  handled  in  the  fchools  of  declamation 
•  among  the  Romans.  But  we  fee  here 
nothing  at  all  of  Pgrtius  Latro*  ,  but  plain 
good  arguments,  fuch  as  were  very  proper 
to  prevail  with  a  man  of  a  noble  and  ge- 
nerous difpofitioi). 

I  will  only  mention  one  other  fliort 
fpeech  of  his,  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  the*  Fir/i  David,  King  of  Scotland,  ad- 
dreffed  to  his  nobles,  who  had  come  to 
comfort  him  upon  occafion  of  the  death 
of  his  only  fon,  a  youth  of  great  hopes. 
It  is  a  fpeech  of  great  magnanimity,  Ihow- 
ing  that  he  bore  his  misfortune  as  a  man 
and  a  Chriftian  ought  to  do.  It  contains 
many  excellent  topics  of  confolation  ;  but 
I  will  only  mention  one  of  them,  which  I 
think  will  apply  to  every  man  who  has 
loft  a  relation  or  a  friend  that  he  was  very 
fond  of,  as  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  beft  and 
moft  natural  that  can  be  fuggefted,  to  make 
us  bear  patiently  fuch  a  lofs.  I  will  give 
it  in  the  words  of  the,  author.     *  C^od  (i 

*  See  concerning  this  author  and  the  fchools  of 
declamation,  vol.  3.  of  this  work,*  p.  250*  &c. 
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mall  tantum  morerentur,  jure  quidem  ia 
propinquorum  obitu  dolendum  eflfe,  Ve- 
rum  cum  bones  etiam  decedere  videamqs, 
et  homini  Chriftiano  efle  debeat  tarn  per- 
fuafum,  quam  quod  eft  certiffimum,  bo- 
nis (neque  vivis  neque  mortiiis)  quicquam 
mall  evenire  pofle  ;  quid  eft  cur  banc 
disjqndionem  a  prppinquis,  praefertim 
tarn  breyem,  adeo  molefte  feramus  ?  cum 
non  tarn  nos  reliquerint  quam  ad  com- 
munem  patriam  praecefferint,  qiio  no$ 
eos,  etiamfi  longiffimum  vitae  fpatium 
tranfigamus,  tamen  brevi  fequemur.  Fi- 
lius  autem  meus,  fi  banc  peregrinationem 
prius  fufcepit,  ut  parentes  et  fratres  meos, 
homines  fandiffimos  prior  videret,  eorumr 
que  confuetudine  prior  frueretur  ;  id  (i 
molefte  feremus,  providendum  erit  ne 
potius  illius  invidere  felicitati,  quam  mala 
noftra  lugere,  videamur.  Vobis  autem, 
viri  optimi,  cum  ob  alia  plurima  oflScia, 
tum  ob  banc  erga  roe  caritaiem,  et  illius 
piam  et  jucundam  memoriam,  uterque 
(ut  pro  filio  etiam  fpondeam)  plurimum 
debere  profitemur  */     Here  is  a  thought 


f  Lib.-  7.  cap,  35. 
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uncommon,  yet  natural  enough,  and  which 
has  nothing  of  the  quaint  turn  of  the 
fchools  of  declamation  :  *  When  a  friend,' 
fays  he,  *  has  gone  before  us  to  enjoy  a 

*  better  world,  if  we  mourn  for  him,  we 

*  ought  to  confider,  whether  it  has  not 

*  more  the  appearance  of  envying  his  fe- 
^  licity,  than  lamenting  our  own  lofs/ 

As  I  have  mentioned'  modern  hiftorians, 
it  would"  be  improper  to  omit  the  greateft 
writer  ih  Englifli,  both  in  verfe  and  profe, 
and  wlio  has  alfo  merit  as  an  hiftorian  ;  I 
meati  Milton,  who  has  given  us  a  hiftory 
of  England  from  the  earlieft  limes  down 
to  the  conqueft.  As  to  the  matter  of  this 
hiftory,  it  appears  that  he  has  colledted  it 
from  a  great  many  authors,  Very  faithful- 
ly, I  am  perfuaded,  but  not  fully  j  for  his 
hiftory  is  to  be  confidered  as  an  abridge- 
ment, and  therefore  we  have  no  fpeeches 
in  it ;  fo  that  if  he  Ead  not  written  any 
thing  more,  we  fhould  have  known  no- 
thing of  his  rhetorical  talents,  which  in  my 
opinion  v^ere  very  great.  The  ftile  of 
this  hiftory  is  altogether  claffical,  fuch  as 
might  be  expedled  from  fo  great  a  fcholar 
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as  Milton.  But  it  is  not  {o  much  com- 
pofed  in  periods,  as  I  am  peffuaded  >t 
would^  have  been,  if  itubeen  a  formal  hif*^ 
tory  at  full  length ;  and  I  am  perfuaded 
that,  if  the  abridgement,  which  the  Hah- 
carnaffian  made,  of  his  hiftory,  had  come 

,  »  •  ■  - 

dowii  to  us,  it  would  have  been  fouhd  to 
have  been  compofed  in  the  fame  manner^ 
There  rs  nothing  however  in  Milton  like 
what  I  call  the  fhort  cut  of  (lile  ;  and  he 
has  diftinguifhed  his  language  from  com- 
mon fpeech  by  all  the  variety  of  arrange- 
ment, atid  all  the  abbreviations,  which  the 
language  could  admit  of ;  And,  upon  the 
whole,  though  I  do  not  think  it  one  of 
the  befl  of  Milton's  writings,  it  is  a  work 
that  does  him  no  difhonour,  and  is  fuch 
that  the  writers  of  hiftory  at  preferit  may 
profit  by  it. 

> 

The  next  Englifli  writer  of  hiftory  I 
fhall  mention,  is  an«.  author  whom  I  had 
the  honour  of  knowing  and  correfpond- 
ing  with,  and  whom  I  admired  very  much 
both  as  a  fcholar  and  ^a  man  of  tafte.  The 
author  I  mean  is  George  Lord  Littleton, 
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who  has  chofcn  for  the  fubjed  of  his  hif*- 
tory,  not  the  whole  EngUfli  Hiftoryj  but  a 
period  of  it,  namely,  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.  with  the  hiftory  of  the  Conqueft,  and 
of  the  Norman  Kings  preceeding  Henry 
II,  by  way  of  introdudion  :  And  to  this 
period  of  hiftory,  I  th^nk  he  has  done  more 
juftice  than  he  could  poffibly  have  done,  if 
he  had  undertaken,  like  fome  other  authors^ 
to  write  the  whole  hiftory  of  the  country 
from  the  earlieft  times  down  to  the  pre- 
fent.  The  matter  of  his  hiftory  he  has 
been  at  very  great  pains  to  collefl:^  with 
the  greateft  diligence  and  accuracy,  from 
many  authors  whom  he  has  done  the  read-  . 
er  the  juftice  to  quote  on  the  margin  j  and 
his  colledion  appears  to  me  to  have  been 
much  fuller  than  that  of  Milton,  as  I 
think  is  evident  from  the  only  part  of  the . 
hiftory  in  which  their  narratives  coincide, 
I  mean  the  hiftory  of  William  the  Con- 
queror's expedition  into  England,  and  the 
battle  of  Haftings,  with  which  Milton  con« 
eludes  his  hiftory.  For  Lord  Littleton's 
account  of  ihat  expedition  and  battle  is 
very  much  fuller,  and  in  every  refpe£k 
more  inftru£tive  and    more  entertaiaing 
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than  that  of  Milton.  And  though  his 
^iie  be  more  in  the  prefent  tifte,  and  there- 
fore not  fo  claffical  as  that  of  Milton,  yet 
it '18  a  more  copious  ftile,  as  being  not  ati 
abridgement,  but  a  full  and  compleat  hif- 
tory  of  that  event ;  and  upon  the  whole  I 
think  it  is  the  beft  ftile  of  hiftory  that  has 
been  written  in  latet  times,  either  in  Eh- 
glifli  or  in  any  other  language  that  I  know. 

To  a  man  that  dwdls  as  much  as  I  do 
in  the  anfient  world,  there  is  no  fubjed 
of  hiftory  that  gives  any  pleafure  except 
that  which  (hows 


-qaid  virtus  et  quid  fapientia  p^flit, 


like  the  Odyfley  of  Homer,  Herodotus's 
account  of  the  invafion  of  Antient  Greece 
by  Xerxes,  or  like  that  period  of  fifty* 
three  years  of  the  Roman  hiftory,  which 
i^olybius  has  chofen  for  the  fubjed  of  his 
hiftory.  If  I  am  to  read  of  vice  and  folly, 
it  muft  be  the  vices  and  follies  of  heroes, 
fuch  as  make  the  fubjeft  of  the  Iliad  ;  not 
'the  vices,  follies,  and  weaknefles  of  men 
iiich  as  we,  which  may  make  a  very  good 
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fubjed  for  a  comedy  or  a  mock  heroic  poem, 
fuch  as  the  Batrachomyomachia  of  Ho- 
mer ;  bui  I  think  are  not  a  proper  fubje£k 
for  fo  grave  and  noble  a  compofition  as 
hiftory.  It  is  fufficient,  I  think,  that  they 
are  recorded  in  Newfpapers  and  Annual 
Regifters- 

That  Milton  did  not  think  the  anions 
of  the  barbarous  nations,  who  poflefled 
themfelves  of  the  provinces  of  the  Roman 
Empire  in  the  middle  ages,  were  a  fit 
fubje(9:  for  hiftory,  appears  from  a  paflage 
in  his  Tiiftory  of  England,  which  I  have 
quoted  *  ;  yet,  barbarous  as  thofe  nations 
were,  they  were  men  much  fuperior  to 
us  in  ftrength  both  of  mind  and  body,  and 
accordingly  their  exploits  were  very  great. 
The  Crufades,  by  which  they  carried  on  a 
war  betwixt  Europe  and  Afia  for  more  than 
two  centuries,  are  not  to  be  paralleled  in  an« 
tient  hiftory,  except  by  Xerxes's  invafion  of 
Greece.  The  migration  too.  of  the  Goths 
from  Grim  X^rtary,  where  both  the  name 
and  theLanguage  of  the  people  are  yet  pre- 

•  Page  10.  of  this  vol. 
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ierved,  to  Scandinavia  and  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  under  their  leader  Odin^  of 
whom  they  made  a  god  that  we  may  call  the 
Jupiter  of  modem  times,  is  a  great  event 
in  the  hiftory  of  mankind.  The  conquefts 
of  their  defendants  the  Danes  and  Nor- 

m 

wegians,  and  the  difcoveries  they  made  of 
countries  quite  unknown  before,  fuch  as 
Iceland,  and  Greenland,  and  even  the  new  ' 
world  of  America,  which  they  certainly 
difcovered  before  the  Spaniards,  are  won- 
derful events ;  yet  the  adions  even  of 
fuch  men,  very  fierce  and  brave  iqdeed, 
but  without  council  or  condu£):,  I  hold 
not  to  be  a  fit  fubjed  of  a  work  fuch  as 
hiftory  ought  to  be,  and  it  is  fufficient  that 
they  are  recorded  in  the  barbarous  chro* 
nicies  of  that  age. 

The  only  proper  fubjed  therefore  of  fo 
dignified  a  work  as  hiftory,  I  hold  to  be 
the  a£tions  of  nations  as  far  advanced  in 
the  arts  of  life  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  ;  men  who  excelled  not  only  in  fight, 
but  in  council  and  eloquence,  and  who 
therefore  may  be  fuppofcd  to  make  fpeech- 
es,  which  we  could  not  without  abfurdity 


» 
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put  Into  the  mouths  of  barbarians ;  for  I 
hold  that  fpeeches  give  not  only  a  beauti'«> 
ful  variety  to  hiflorical  compofition,  bu( 
that  they  are  a  very  material  part  of  it,  as 
they  beft  explain,  the  reafons  and  motives 
of  adion,  and  ftate  every  thing  that  can 
be  fald  for  or  againft  any  meafure.  They 
give  likewife  to  hiftory  what,  I  have  ob- 
ferved  elfewhere  *,  is  one  of  the  greateft 
beauties  of  compofition  ;  for  they  make  it 
ethical^  that  is,  imitative  of  charaders  and 
manners,  which  are  better  exprcfled  by 
making  the  perfons  fpeak  themfelves  than 
by  any  thing  the  author  could  fay  upoa 
the  fubjed.  Befides  that  the  defcriptions 
of  chara£ters  of  men,  as  well  as  reafonings 
of  the  author  upon  the  juftlce  or  injuftice, 
the  utility  or  inutility  of  adions,  flick  out; 
of  the  work,  and  deftroy  that  unity  and 
integrity  which  is  effential  to  every  good 
compofition.  If  therefore  our  modern 
hiftoriographers,  not  content  with  the  hif- 
tory of  antient  tithes,  which  the  antienta 

*  See  on  the  fubjeA  of  the  ethical  ftile,  voL  |«  )S^ 
4,  cap.  8.  i  and  p.  ^90.  of  volume  4th. 
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themfclyes  have  left  us,  will  undertake  tQ 
write  it  anew,  they  ought  certainly  to  givq 
us  the  fpeech'es  by  which  we  know  cer- 
tainly that  their  councils  were  direded,  and 
whicli  therefore  are  matters  of  faft  that 
ought  to  make  parf  of  the  nai:rajive  :  And 
accordingly  Thucydides  informs  us  *,  that 
the  many  fpeeches  in  his  hiftory  yrere  all  ac- 
tually made,  lie  having  eithef  heard  them 
iiimfelf,  or  having  learned  the  fubftance  o^ 
them  from  others  that  Had  heard  them. 
Or  if  our  hiftoriographers  will  defcend 
*  from  thofe  antient  times  to  write  the  hif* 
tory  of  our  age,  there  ought  alfo  to  be 
fpeeches  in  it,  efpecially  if  it  be  the  hiftory 
of  Britain  that  they  write,  where  we  know 
that  public  meaftires  are  debated  in  both 
houfes  of  parliament. 

Of  fome  Jate  writers  of  hiftory  in  Bri- 
tain, I  will  fay  nothing  j  I  read  nbt  tp 
find  fault,  but  to  admire  and  to  be  pleafed* 
And  when  I  cannot  be  entertained  in  that 
way,  I  chufe  not  to  read  at  all.  Now  to 
criticife  fuch  works,  it  is  neceflary  to  read 

^  Lib*  I.  cap«  22 
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theni ;  and  that  is  a  tafk  I ,  cannot  fubmit 
to.  Leaving  therefore  fuch  authors  to  b^ 
praifed  or  difpraifed  by  the  reviewers,  aft 
they  are  paid  or  not  paid;  I  will  conclude 
this  ibbjedi:  6f  hiftory  by  giving  to  out 
modern  hiftoriographers  and  writers  of  e- 
very  kind  aii  advice,  by  which,  if  they  do 
not  profit;  thofe  that  come  after  them  may. 
it  is  acknowledged  by  all  connoifleurs  that 
no  man  caii  form  a  tafte,  much  lefs  learn 
to  be  a  performer  in  ftatuary  or  fculpture, 
without  (ludying  the  antient  monument$ 
of  that  kind  which  have  dome  down  to 
us  ;  and  not  only  ftudyibg  them,  but  co-* 
pying  then!  Again  and  again  ^ith  the  great* 
eft  care  and  diligence.  N'oW^  I  fay  it  is  the 
fame  in  the  writing  arit,  and  that  no  man 
can  write  well;  unlefs  he  not  only  reads 
and  ftbdies  the  bed  atltient  models  of  the 
writing  artj  but  copied  then!  both  by  trin- 
flation  and  imitation.  And  when  I  know 
that  an  author  is  not  a  fcholar,  and  has  noc 
formed  his  taftt  iii  that  Way,  I  am  furc 
that  he  cannot  write  well,  iahy  more  than 
a  man  can  excel  in  painting  or  fculpture> 
that  has  not  ftudied  the  antient  monti-i  . 
ments  of  art«    Cicero  was  &ot  aihamed  to 
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form  his  ftile  by  tranflating  from  the  Greek 
both  of  Plato  and  Demoflhenes :  And  if 
he  had  not  done  fo,  I  am  perfuaded  he 
would  not  have  been  fo  good  a  writer. 
And  I  would  recommend  to  the  young 
iludent  of  the  writing  art  to  follow  Cice- 
ro's example,  and  to  tranflatc  from  the 
Greek  rather  than  the  Latin,  not  only  as 
the  mod  perfeQ:  language  of  the  two,  but 
alfo  becaufe  its  idiom  agrees  better  with  the 
Englilh  than  with  the  Latin  in  fundry  re- 
fped:$,  but  chiefly  becaufe  we  have  an  ar- 
ticle and  an  adive  participle  paft  which 
the  Latins  have  riot.  And  I  would  alfo 
advife  him^  if  he  defire  to  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  geniufles  of  the  two 
languages,  to  pra&ife,  as  Queen  Elizabeth 
did,  double  tranflation,  that  is  from  En* 
glilh  to  Greek,  and  back  again  from  Greek 
to  Englifh  *•  By  this  means  he  will  know 
perfe£kly  the  difference  betwixt  the  two 

*  See  what  I  have  faid  of  this  praAice  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  in  Vol  IIL  of  this  work  chap.  20.  p.  389. 
trhere  I  mention  alfo  Lady  Jane  Grey,  who  not  only 
#r6te  but  fpoke  Greek,  and  carried  her  fiudies  be* 
yond  clamcal  learning,  even  to  philofophy,  and  read 
Piato  as  well  as  the  Gred^  hiftorians  aad  orators^ 
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languages,  and  will  obferve  how  near  we 
can  bring  our  language  to  the  flandard  of 
the  moft  pcrfeft  language  ;  for  he  ought 
to  know  that  the  nearer  he  can  bring  his 
Englifti  ftile  to  the  Greek,  the  more  per- 
fe&,  it  will  be.  It  was  in  this  way  that 
Milton,  both  in  his  profe  and  veife,  has 
formed  a  ftilc,  which  I  call  the  Englijh 
Athck^  but  which  is  now  reckoned  uncouth 
and  pedantic,  particularly  in  his  profe,  as 
the  Attick  Greek  was  in  later  times  *. 

By  pradifing  in  this  way  the  young  Un- 
dent will  learn  to  avoid  as  much  as  pof- 
fible  that  uniform  arrangement  of  the 
words  in  the  modern  languages,  which 
is  fo  tirefome  and  offenfive  to  an  ear  ac«* 
cuftomed  to  the  variety  of  antient  compo- 
fition,  and  will  throw  them  out  of  that 
order,  which  the  unclaffical  reader  would 
call  the  natural  order,  as  much  as  the  dinted 
genius  of  the  language  will  admit.  Thus, 
for  example,  fuch  a  reader  will  tell  us  that 
according  to  the  natural  order  of  the  words, 

<  ♦  See  vol.  3.  of  Ant.  Mctaph.  in  the  Preface,  p. 
<3  •  and  64. 
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the  antecedent  ought  to  go  before  the  r^- 
lative ;  and  that  no  doubt  is  the  order  in 
which  a  fchool-boy  conftruing  thenl  Will 
put  them.  But  the  elegant  writer  will 
very  often  (not  always,  for  there  muft  bd 
variety  in  writing  as  well  as  in  other  larts) 
invert  that  order,  and  put  the  relative  firftj 
faying,  for  example,  as  the  tranflacors  of 
our  Bible  fay.  Give  me  alfo  this  power ^ 
tbat^  on  nvhomfoenjer  I  lay  my  hands ^  he 
may  receive  the  Holy  Ghoji  * ;  betides 
many  other  inftanoes  that  might  be  given 
of  the  fame  kind.  Here  what  is  called 
the   natural    order  Would  be^    ^  that  !he 

/  m 

X  •  »  .  I  «  •     ' 

*  Aas  of  the  Apoftlcs,  chap.  viii.  vcr.  19.    The 

Vcrie  in  Greek  is  A«rf  ««^«i   riir  t\*vi'm9  rkvT%f^  *ir«  *m 

tranllators  have  followed  the  Greek  idioih  in  tranipo^ 
fing  the  Relative  and  giving  it  the  place  of  the  Antece- 
dent»  but  they  have  not  carried  their  imiUtion  of  the 
Greek  fo  far  as  to  omit  the  Antecedent;  and  t 
think  they  have  done  well,  for  that  omiiiion  would 
have  made  the  expreffion  obfcure  in  Englifh;  But 
Milton  has  in  fome  parages  left  out  the  Antecedent 
with  great  elegance  I  think^  and  without  any  obfcurity^ 
as  in  Paradife  Lofl^  Book  vii.  ver.  38.  where  addreiSng 
Umfelf  to  his  mufcj  he  fays> 

&il  not  thouj  who  thee  implores^ 
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fmy  receive  the  Holy  Ghoft,  on  whom- 
?  foeyer  I  lay  my  hands/  With  refpefl: 
to  the  relative^  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
the  perfpicuity  of  the  ftile  depends  very 
ynuch  upon  our  perceiving  readily  the 
connedion  betwixt  it  and  the  antecedent. 
For  this  purpofe  the  Greeks  very  often 
pake  jthe  relative  agree  with  the  antece* 
dent  in  cafe,  though  the  verb  which  go- 
.  yerns  it  require  another  cafe.  This  we 
cannot  do  in  our  language,  having  no  cafes 

^hicb  is  {nucb  ipoxte  beautiful^  and  np  lefs  cl<par  fo 

the  fcholar^  than  if  he  had  added  the  pronoun  him^ 

» 

and  had  faid« 
-  •  • 

m 

So  fail  not  thoy  him^  whp  thee  implores^ 

And  in  that  moft  beautiful  paflage  where  he  defcribes 
Eve  going  out  of  the  bower,  and  leaving  the  Angel 
and  Adam  in  it,  and  which  I  think  fhould  be  ftudied 
by  every  lady  who  would  defire  to  go  out  of  a  room 
'  gracefully,  he  ufes  the  fame  ellipiis^  and  fays  that  Eve, 

«  With  lowlineft  nlajefiic  from  her  feat, 

<  And  grace  that  won  who  faw  to  wiih  her  fiay, 

*  Arofe  5'——  Book.  viii.  Ver.  42. . 

« 

—where  the  reader  may  fupply  the  ellipfis  by  tender-* 
fianding  one  or  other  of  the  pronouns  him^  her^  or  thtm^ 
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fuch  as  the  Greeks  ;  but  we  can  do  as  Ju- 
lius Caefar  does  often^  we  can  repeat  the 
antecedent  with  the  relative^  which  not 
only  adds  to  the  perfpicuity,  but  gives  a 
certain  claffical  colour  to  the  ilile  ;  and  the 
repeating  of  a  word  is  fometimes  elegant 
as  well  as  the  fuppreffing  one,  or  what  is 
called  eUipJis  *.  We  (hould  take  advan- 
tage alfo  of  the  few  words  we  have  with 
cafes,  fuch  as  our  pronouns,  which  enable 
us  to  vary  the  natural  order  fo  much  as  to 
put  the  cafe  governed  before  the  verb  go-- 
veming^  and  fometimes  at  a  confiderable 

*  I  obfcrvc  that  for  want  of  this  repetition  of  the 
antecedent,  there  is  fometimes  an  obfcurity  in  the  Ian-* 
guage  of  the  New  Teftament,  which  muft  be  the  cafe 
when  there  are  other  words  and  fometimes  members 
of  fentences  betwixt  the  relative  ahd  its  antecedent. 
Of  this  I  have  cbferved  feveral  examples,  particularly 
in  St  Paul's  writings  :  I  will  jxiention  only  two  ;  Rom. 
chap.  iii.  ver.  8.,  and  the  Addrefs  of  that  Epiftleto  the 
Romans,  contained  in  the  firft  fix  verfes  of  the  firft  chap- 
ter, which  is  fo  compofed  as  to  be  hardly  intelligible. 
It  is  probably  fuch  obfcure  paflages  as  thefe,  that  have 
made  one  of  the  fathers,  St  Jerome,  if  I  am  not  mifta- 
ken,  pafs  fo  fevere  a  cenfure  upon  St  Paul's  writings^  as 
to  fay  that  he  did  not  underftand  language. 
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diftance  from  it#  Of  this  I  have  elfewhtre  f 
given  a  notable  example  from  that  fine 
period  of  Milton  in  the  Paradife  Loft^ 

fSs,  tho'  juft  right  and  the  fix'd  laws  of  Heaven 
Did  firft  create  youf  leader^  next  free  choice^ 
(With  what  befides  in  council  or  in  £ght 
Hath  been  atchiev'd  of  meritj)  yet  this  lofs, 
(Thus  far  at  leaft  recover'dj)  hath  mnch  more 
Eftablifh'd  in  a  (aft  unenvied  throne^ 
Yielded  with  full  confent  *4«— ^ 

where  betwixt  me  the  cafe  governed,  and 
the  governing  verb  eftabU/hed^  there  are 
inCerje&ed  four  lines,  virith  two  parenthe- 
fes,  and  yet  the  fenfe  is  perfedly  clear,  and 
more  forcibly  conveyed  than  it  could  have 
been  without  the  tranfpofition  of  the  pro- 
noun. Now  I  fay  fuch  compofition  ufed 
fiow  and  then  (for  it  ought  not  to  be  too  . 

f  Vol.  2,  of  thii^  work,  p.  355.  and  following  5 — 
where  it  is  fhown  that  not  only  the  fenie  is  more  for^ 
dbly  conYeyedy  but  the  period  is  more  compaA  and 
better  rounded  than  it  could  have  been  in  any  other 
way* 

'    •  Book  n.  vcr.  i8. 

•  Vol.  V.  I  i 


^ 
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frequent)  U  a$  beautiftil  ia  profe  as  ia 

verfe  *i 

By  fuch  tf  anfpodtions  as  theie  a  ftile  may 
be  made  not  unlike  the  ftile  of  ThucydtdeSi 
'which  is  a  kind  of  ft ile  that  the  Halicarnaffiari 
praifes  very  muph  when  moderately  ufed. 
It  is  a  compofition,  which  by  the  phrafeo- 
logy,  but  chiefly  by  the  arrangement  of  the 
words,  makes  the  ftile  quite  different  froiA 
common  fpeech.  In  this  way  fome  of  the 
examples  the  Halicarnaffian  gives  of  this 
kind  of  ftile,  which  he  calls  a  made  Jiile^ 
compared  with  cotnmon  fpeech,  may  be 
literally  tranflated  into  Englifh  t* 

•  I  obfervc  that,  the  Engliffi  tfanflators  of  the  New 
Teftament  have  availed  themfelves  of  the  change  of  the 
word  in  the  oblique  cafes  of  our  prottouns,  as  in  the 
pronoun  he\  for  in  ver.  23.  of  the  ii  chap,  of  the 
A£ts  of  the  Apoftlesjthey  have  imitated  the  Greek  aiw 
rangement  of  the  words,  and  have  faid,  <  Him^  being 
<  delivered  by  the  determinate  counfel  and  foreknow* 
« l^dge  of  God|  ye  have  takeni  and  by  Widbed  hands 

*  have  crucified  and  flain/ 

« 

f  I  will  give  an  example  from  an  oration  of  De- 
mofthenesj  in  which  he  has  imitated  the  ftile  of  Thtt« 
cydides. .   It  is  quoted  by  the  HalicarnaiSan  in  hit 
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But  befides  the  uniform  arrangement  of 
the  words,  there  is  a  famenefs  in  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  periods  and  fcntences,  and  of  their  fe- 
deral members,  in  modern  writing,  which  I 
think  is  more  offenfive  and,  at  the  fame  time^ 
lefs  excufable,  becaufe  the  blame  cannot  be 
laid  upon  the  language.  As  we  write  at  pre- 
fent,  if  there  be  a  period  at  all«it  confiftscom* 
monly  only  of  two  members,  and  thefe 
tacl^ed  together  by  the  conjunction  and^ 
and  the  words  of  both  of  the  fame  form  and 
firudure :  And  in  fomc  fafliionable  wri- 
tings of  late,  the  conclufion  is  commonly 
tagged  with  a  noun^  and  very  often  two 
nouns  and  their  attendant  epithets,  which 
fuch  writers  imagine  give  an  agreeable 
cadence  and  fomething  like  numbers 
to  their  compofition  *•     And  as  they  think 

ircatile,  Of^t  tng  \unjf^%M  f#(>  ^n^^vr^^  cap.  9.    The 
word  aore,  Zir    •urBt  <#i  ^f  (•t^Jiei')  m*  ^vrtf  tivtnhn^^f 

9*tnfm  *Mtt0f,  #rvr«i  t%  fin  xm$H9  t^vX^ittvr*  mf  ttrmt^  xevrevq 
f&%9   t{«9r«Tdi»  ^mt^wBmt  /•«»•»,  «    w^cXiy$fTat    fiMl^io-^Atl 

which  inayi>e  thgs  rendered  :  <  Do  you  think,  that  who 

<  could  do  him  no  barm,  tho'  they  might  be  upon  their 

<  ^uard  left  they  fhould  receive  harm  from  himi  thefe  hp 

<  would  rather  chufe  to  deceive,  than  toufe  open  violence 
*  againft  them* 

f  See  alfo  p.  133.  and  134.  of  volume  4th. 
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the  par enthefis  is  a  disjointed  compoOtioa 
i;irhicli  ohf<;ures  the  fenfe  and  offends 
thjeir  ears,  they  do  not  ufe  it  at  all } 
and  I  have  heard  it  obfervedi  of  a  lat^ 
compilement  of  antient  hiftory  which  is 
sn  high  vogue,  that  there  is  not  a  pareii* 
thefis  in  it  alK  On  the  other  hand^  the 
claffical  writer  will  ftudy  variety  very  much 
in  the  compofition  of  his  periods,  making 
them  fometimes  of  more  and  fometimes  of 
fewer  members,  conneding  thofe  members 
in  different  ways,  by  adverfative  as  well  as 
conjun&iye  particles,  and  by  relatives  and 
participles,  varying  alfo  the  ftrudure  of  the 
words  and  the  phrafeology  in  the  feveral 
members,  and  likewife  the  matter,  and 
throwing  in  now  and  then  a  par^nthefii^ 
which,  by  being  disjointed  from  the  reft  of 
the  compofition,  will  excite  the  attention 
the  reader  or  hearer  the  more,  and,  if. 
well  compofed^  and  well  pronounced,  will 
give  occafion  to  an  agreeable  ftop  and 
variation  of  the  voice,  one  of  the  greateft 
beauties  of  fpeaking,  and  alfo  of  writing  *, 
as  fpeaking  or  reading  is  the  beft  teft  of  wri- 

v 

/ 

*  Sec  vol.  3.  p.  76. 
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'^Ag.  In  thifi  elegant  variety  of  compofition, 
I  thiiik  ther«  is  90  nutbor^  not  even  Demo* 
ftheoes  htodelf,  that  exceeds  the  Halicar<^ 
oaiiiafi ;  for  fon  hardly  erer  fee  in  him 
two  periods  together  of  like  phrafeology, 
or  arranged  and  figured  in  the  fame  way^ 
unlefs  wfaeK  the  fenfe  or  ientiment  makes 
fuch  iimilarity  of  cdmpofition  a  beauty : 
For  in  ^good  writing,  as  I  have  elfewhere 
obferved  *,  every  thii^  muft  not  be  altoge- 
ther different,  any  miore  than  perfe^ly  a- 
Ufce^ 

The-ftUe  ia  Englifti  likeft  totheHali- 
earnaifian's,  and  liker  Hill  I  think  to  that 
f)f  Thucydides,  is  the  ftile  of  Mikon,  who 
in  my  opinion  is  the  greatefl:  writer  boih 
ia  verfe  ami  profe  that  we  have  in  our  lan- 
guage. As  a  po^t  his  merit  is  generally  ac« 
knowledged.  His  blank  verfe  is  ](b  written 
as  to  be  th^  fineft  compofitioa  that  our  lan- 
guage or,  I  believe,  any  modern  language, 
is  capable  of;  and  bis  rhyming  verfe  I 
think  is  alfo  e;xcellent.  In  his  Comus^ 
the  beft  poem  in  my  opiaion  he  ever  wrote, 
he  has  made  a  very  agreeable  variety,  by 

?  P^g.  45.  and  77;  of  vol.  3, 


4 
\ 
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mixing  together  the  blanfc  verfe  and  the 
rhyme»  after  the  mannev  of  the  Italian  e« 
pera,  which  he  has  imitated  throughout  in 
that  piece,  and  accordingly  has,  intermixed 
wiih  the  reft  of  the  poetry,  fongs  in  it  the 
^neft  in  EngliOi.  As  to  his  profe,  if  it  be 
true  that  the  antient  authors  ought  to  be 
our  ftandards  for  that  compofition,  and 
that  the  nearer  we  can  bring  our  language 
to  the  idiom  of  Greek  and  Latin,  the  more 
perfedt  our  ftyle  isy  it  muft  be  confefled^ 
that  Milton^s  profe,  as  well  as  his  verfe,  is 
the  bed  we  have  in  Englifh ;  for  it  certain-* 
ly  comes  as  near  to  the  Greek  and  Latin 
compofition  as  the  imperfeffc  grammar  of 
our  language  will  admit,  fo  near  that  I 
know  it  is  by  many  thought  to  be  harfh, 
obfcure,  and  perplexed ;  and  fo  I  know 
it  muft  appear  to  thofe  who  are  not  lear- 
ned. But  Milton  wrote  for  a  learned  age  } 
and  I  am  perfuaded  his  ilile  was  not  then 
obfcure,  otherwife  he  would  not  have  been 
employed  fo  much  by  theparKament  and  O^ 
liver  Cromwell  to  write  on  public  bufinefs. 
At  the  fame  time,  confidering  it  as  a  clafllcal 
ftile,  it  muft  be  allowed  to  be  an  artificial 
one,  of  the  kind  w}iich  the  Halicarnafiiaa 
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calls  T^TTif  »«f  i§ifAa>|Gii€i^,  or  what  may 
be  called  in  EnglHh  a  made  Jtile^  that  is^  a 
ftile  very  different  from  common  fpeech» 
His  hiftory  being,  as  I  have  obferved,  aa 
abridgement,  the  ftile  of  it  is,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  much  Ampler  and  plainer,  and  fuch 
as  any  man,  who  has  learned  the  Engliih 
grammar,  may  eafily  enough  underftand« 
But  his  controverfial  writings  are  in  a  ijtile 
very  different ;  and  they  ought  to  be  fo,  for 
they  are  of  the  rhetorical  kind^  and  the 
ftile  of  rhetoric  fhould  be  very  different 
from  that  of  narrative ;  and  it  is  a  diffe-< 
rence  which  Milton  appears  to  me  to  have 
perfedly  knowq,  as  well  as  the  difference 
betwixt  cither  of  thefe  ftiles  and  the  epif- 
tolary,'  of  which  we  have  evidence  from 
the  letters  he  wrote  in  name  of  the  com* 
monwealth  and  Oliver  CrQmWell  to  fundry 
kings  and  ftates,  which  we  have  both  in 
Latin  and  Engliih^  and  they  are  as  good 
letters  of  bufinefs  as  ever  yrere  written. 

That  he  excelled  in  this  rhetorical  ftile- 

is  evident  from  the  fpeeches  of  the  Para- 

*  dife  Loft,  which  are  out  of  all  degree  of 

comparjfoa  the  beft  orations  we  have  ia 
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Englifh.    And  it  appears  tometp  be  a 
ftile  which  he  had  pradifed  more  thaa 
any  other^  having  been  engaged  in  contro-' 
▼erfies  civil  or  religious  from  his  yetitb 
upwards  down  to  the  reftoration.     The 
variety  of  matter  in  thefe  controveriies  is 
wonderful :  They  abound  more  with  lear** 
ning.of  all  kinds,  divine  and  human,  and 
there  is  in  them  a  greater  copioufnefs  of 
arguments,  of  fa£ts  from  antienf  and  men 
dern,  civil  and  eclefiaftical  hiftory,  of  au- 
thorities from  fcripture,  from  Fathers  of 
the  Church  and  modern  divines,  and  laft* 
ly  from  heathen  poets,  philofophers,  and 
hiftorians,  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  one 
book  I  know ;  with  all  this,  there  is  a  keen* 
nefs  of  fatire,  of  wit  too  and  ridicule,  which 
is  hardly  to  be  paralleled.     And  he  con- 
cludes his  difcourfe  upon  the  Reformation 
in  England  with  an  inventive  upon  the 
Prelatical  paity,  much  more  violent  thaa 
any  thing  that  Demof&enes  has  faid  a- 
gainil  Philip. 

The  ftile  of  thefe  Philippics,  as  they 
may  be  called,  has  all  that  variety  of  com- 
pofitioh,  which  I  have  praifed  in  the  Halt-^ 
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earnafOan/  and  is  brought  as  near  to  the 
Greek  and  Latin  idiom,  and  as  much  figured 
as  the  poverty  of  our  language  will  admit. 
In  thefe  works  there  is  much  more  of  com- 
pofition  in  periods,  as  there  ought  to  be, 
than  there  is  in  his  hiftory.  I  have  given 
elfewhere  an  example  of  what  I  think  a 
Very  fine  period  in  the  beginning  of  his 
EiconocIqfieSj  and  I  will  here  give  an  ex- 
ample of  two  in  the  beginning  of  anothet 
polemical  work  of  his',  entitled  The  Reafon 
of  Church  Government  urged  againjl  Pre^ 
laty.  He  begins  his  preface  thus :  ^  In 
the  publiftiing  of  human  laws,  which  for 
the  moft  part  aim  not  beyond  the  good 
of  civil  fociety,  to  fet  them  barely  forth 
to  the  people  without  reafon  or  preface, 
like  a  phyfical  prefcript,  or  only  with 
threatnings,  as  it  were  a  lordly  command, 
in  the  judgment  of  Plato,  was  though^ 
to  be  done  neither  generoufly  nor  wifely* 
His  advice  was,  feeing  that  perfuafion 
certainly  is  a  more  winning  and  manlike 
^ay  to  keep  men  in  obedience  than  fear^ 
that  to  fuch  laws  as  were  of  principal 
moment,  there  fhould  be  ufed,  as  an  in- 
VoL.V,  •  Kk 


2S9 
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duAion^  fame  well  tempered  difcourCe^ 
(howiDg  how  good,  bow  gainful,  how 
happy  it  muft  needs  bt  io  live  according 
to  honefty  and  juftice  ;  which  being  ut- 
tered with  thefe  natural  toloors  and 
graces  of  fpeech,  zs  true  eloquence  the 
daughter  of  virtue  can  beft  beftow  upon 
her  mother's  praifes,  would  ib  incite  and 
in  a  manner  charm  the  mullitude  into  the 
love  of  that  which  is  really  good,  as  to 
embrace  it  ever  after,  not  of  cuftom  and 
awe,  which  moft  meik  do,  but  of  choice 
and  purpofe,  with  true  and  conftant  dt^ 
light/  Here  it  may  be  obferved  tie 
firft  period  confifts  only  of  two  members, 
the  one  much  longet  than  the  other,  end- 
ing with  the  word  command ;  the  other 
ihort,  and  concluding  the  period  with  a 
very  natural  cadence.  The  fecond  period 
I  would  divide  Into  four  members ;  the 
firft  a  ihort  member  ending  with  the  word 
Jear ;  the  other  longer,  concluding  with 
the  word  jufiice  ;■  the  other  of  much  the 
feme  length  ending  with  the  word  prdfes; 
and  the  fourth,  longer  than  any  of  the 
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fbrmeri  concludes  th«  period,  and  in  the 
way  in  which  Ariftotle  fays  it  ihould  be 
concluded,  by  the  natural  cadence  of  the 
words,  and  not  by  the  fenie  only.  And 
the  reader  will  obferve  that  the  two  periods 
are  wholly  different  from  one  another,  and 
the  feveral  members  alfo  different,  both  in 
the  ftrudure  and  compofition  of  the  words, 
and  in  their  way  of  being  joined  togethei ; 
fo  that  we  have  here  that  variety  without 
which  there  can  be  no  beauty,  as  I  have 
had  frequently  occafion  to  obferve  in  the 
courfe  of  this  work,  in  any  of  the  works 
of  art, 

Befides  this  cUfllcal  compofition  in  thofe 
controverfial  works,  there  is  a  richnefs  of 
words  that  I  do  not  find  in  other  Englifh 
authors ;  and,  though  many  of  thefe  words 
are  now  obfoletCi  they  are  fuch  as,  in  my 
ppinion,  ought  to  be  revived  and  brought 
iagain  into  falhioa. 

Such  a  ftile  therefore  muft  have,  as  was 
faid  before,  a  great  deal  of  the  colour  of 
Thucydides,  whofe  ftile  was  varied  and 
diftinguifhed  from  common  fpeech  by  all 
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the  variety  of  figures,  which  even  the 
Greek  language  will  admit.  And  as  Thu- 
cydides's  ftile  is  not  to  be  underftood  ex- 
cept by  a  very  good  Greek  fcholar,  fo 
neither  is  Milton's  (though  not  near  fo  ob- 
fcure  in  Englifli  asThucydides  is  in  Greek) 
to  be  perfectly  underftood,  except  by  a 
fcholar  who  has  formed  his  tafte  of  good 
writing  upon  the  antient  matters  of  the 
art  *.  It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
fuch  a  critic  as  Dr  Johnfon,  who,  in  my 
opinion,'  was  neither  a^  fcholar  nor  a  man 
oiF  tafte,  fhould  pronounce,  among  the  o^ 


•  The  edition  of  Milton's  profc  works,  I  ufc,  is  in 
3  volumes  in  folio,  printed  in  Amfterdatn  in  1698.* 
And,  as  it  is  printed  in  a  foreign  country,  by  a  printer, 
who,  it  is  likely,  underftood  little  or  no  Englilh,  and 
under  the  infpeftion  of  a  corrector  of  the  prefs,  whoj^ 
we  may  fuppofc,  did  not  perfedtly  underftand  Milton's 
Attic  Englifli,  it  is  not  to  be  .wondered  that  there  are 
fundry  errors  of  the  prefs  in  it,  (and  indeed  I  wonder 
there  are  not  more),  which  really  make  it  obfcure. 
There  is  no  other  edition  that  I  have  heard  of  j  and  the 
book  is  fo  rare,  that  I  could  riot  find  it,  when  I  wanted 
it,  (fuch  is  the  tafte  of  the  age),  in  the  ftiop  of  any  book-f 
feller  in  London.  In  this  manner,  fo  great  a  treafure 
of  learning,  arguments,  and  words,  may  be  faid  to  be 
loft  to  the  public. 
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ther  oracles  which  he  has  uttered  from  his 
tripods  that  Milton  does  not  write  Englifli, 
(and  I  have  heard  fome  of  the  Doctor's 
admirers  fay  the  famej^  but  a  Babylonifh 
dialed^.  And  indeed  an  unlearned  critic, 
who  judges  of  the  Englilh  language,  by 
what  is  now  written  in  it,  will  be  difpofed 
to  cenfure  thofe  claflical  idioms  of  Milton 
above  mentioned  as  harfh  and  uncouth  ; 
though,  if  he  be  more  candid  and  good  na- 
tured  than  the  Dodlor,  he  may  not  give  fo 
hard  an  epithet  to  Milton's  ftilc,  and  which 

# 

indeed  is  the  worfl  thing  that  could  be  faid 
of  any  ftile,  as  to  call  it  Babylonifh.  But 
the  Doftor,  who  was  not  a  Greek  fcholar* 
and  could  not  read  the  Halicarnaflian's  cri- 
tical works  in  the  original,  which  cannot  be 
underftood  in  the  tranflation,  where  the  fe- 
veral  ways  of  diftinguiOiing  ftile  from  com- 
mon fpeech  by  the  grammatical  figures  of 
con(lru(9:ion,  are  better  explained  than  by 
any  other  aiithor,  knew  of  no  other  way  ot 
adorning  his  (lile,  and  making  what  he 
thought  fine  writing,  except  by  epithets, 
antithefes,  and  coining  new  words.  Now, 
if  he  had  been  fcholar  enough  to  have  read 
Thucydides,  the  great  ftaiidard  for  what  I 
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call  the  maJe  ftlle,  life  would  hive  feen  ihkx 
it  could  be  made  without  either  epithet  6r 
antithefis :  And  as  to  new  coined  *vdrd^,  If 
Thucydides  had  attempted  that,  th 6  people 
of  Athens  had  fuch  regard  for  the  furlty 
and  chaftity  of  their  language,  that  they 
would  not  have  born  it,  any  more  than  I 
think  the  people  oit"  llngland  fhoUld  hi^fe 
born  the  words  that  Dr  Johnfdn  has  made, 
and  the  reflexions  that  he  has  thrown  out 
upon  an  author,  who  does  fo  much  hohdur 
to  modern  times  and  to  the  Englifh  nation 
in  particular.  The  commendatioti  of  the 
Paradifc  Lofi^  with  which  he  concludes  his 
life  of  Milton,  is  Ithink  more  abfurd  thin 
his  cenfures  of  him,  and  fo  ridiculous  thit, 
if  I  had  h^d  a  better  opinion  of  thfe  Doc- 
tor's critical  talents,  1  fliould  have  itttigi- 
ned  that  he  faid  it  by  way  of  irony  and 
ridicule  of  Milton^     He  fays  that  *  the  Pa* 

*  radife  Loft  is  not  the  gteateft  of  heroic 

*  poems,  only  becaufe  it  is  not  the  firft/ 
Now,  as  the  chief  merit  of  a  poem,  a  pic** 
ture,  or  indeed  of  every  work  of  art,  is  the 
choice  of  the  fubjeft,  if  Dr  Johnfon  had 
been  but  the  twentieth  part  the  tythe  of 
y^  critic,  (to  ufe  an  expreffion  of  Shake-* 
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fpear),  -he  wotiW  have  known  that,  by  the 
nature  of  things,  it  was  impoffifale^ -of  lAsch 
a  {ixhje€t  ae  that  of  the  Pardd^c  L&ft^  to 
make  ib  i&ne  a  f>oem  afs  the  iUad  of  Homers 
tot  an  <^pic  poeth  as  well  as  a  tragedy  W^ 
as  Arifftotle  tdlls  us,  t%6  imitation  of  a  hiCh> 
man  aftioni  Now  the  fabjeQ:  of  the  F^- 
radife  Lofi^  as  -I  haveKifbferved  ^tfewhere,* 
is  divine  and  'ftipernaturaT  j  and  there  k 
hardly  any  thing  human  in  it,  except  the 
fpeeches  in  the  council  of  thfe  Devils,  which 
are  the  beft  of  the  rhetorical  kind  to  be 
found  in  Englifti,  the  fedufliion  of  Eve 
by  the  flattery  of  the  Devil,  and  the  quarrel 
betwiit  the  Man  and  Wife  after  the  FaH : 
For,  as  to  his  battles  of  Angels  fighting  in 
Cubic  Phalanx^  they  are  altogether  out  of 
nature,  at  leaft  human  nature.  The  charac- 
ters likewife  are  either  too  good  of  too  bad^ 
not  naixed,  as  charadcrs  in  poetfy  ought  ttf 
be*  The  fubjed  therefore  of  the  Paradife 
Loft  is  much  too  high  for  poetical  imita- 
tion J  whereas  the  ftory  of  Homer's  Iliad  is 
the  bcfft  fubjefl;  for  an  epic  poem'  that  ever 
was  invented,  or  to  fpeak  more  properly,  that 
ever  was  chofen  j  for  though  the  genius 

f  Preface  to  vol*  3.  of  Aat*  Metaph.  p.  XLiu 
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of  the  jpoet  might  adorn  and  embellifh  fuch 
a  fubjedl,  by  adding  or  taking  away  cir- 
cumftances,  I  hold  it  to  be  beyond  the 

a 

power  of  man  to  have  invented  altogetjier 
fuch  a  ftory*  All  therefore  he  could  fay, 
with  any  (how  of  reafon,  in  praife  of  Mil- 
ton above  Homer,  is,  that^  if  Homer  had 
had  the  fame  fubjed:^  he  could  not  have 
made  fo  much  of  it  as  Milton  has  done. 

The  Dodor  has  been  pleafed  not  only 
to  cenfure  the  Englifli  of  Milton,  in  the 
ftrong  terms  above  mentioned,  but  to  at- 
tack his  Latin  in  that  noble  work  which 
gained  him  fo  much  reputation  all  over 
Europe,  I  mean  his  Defenjio  pro  Populo 
AnglicanOj  in  which  he  encountered  a  man 
who  was  reputed  the  greateft  fcholar  of  the 
age,  and  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  it  is  faid  to 
have  proVed  the  caufe  of  his  death.  In  this 
work  Milton  has  fhown  that  Salmafius  did 
not  write  good  Latid;  and,  in  return,  the 
Dodkor  has  endeavoured  to  ftiow  that  Mil- 
ton's Latin  is  as  bad  ;  but  in  this  he  has  not 
fucceeded  *• 

♦  The  latin  which  the  Doctor  finds  fault  with, 
IS  in  the  beginning  of  his  Preface  to  his  B^ence  ; 
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Before  I  read  this  criticlfixi,  though  I 
knew  the  Dodior  was  no  Greek  fchblar, 


where,  ^fter  cxpofing  a  French  Idiom  which  Salmafius 
has  ufed,  where  he  fpeaks  of  the  Perfona  Regis^  he 
adds^  Ccettrum  ob  hujufmodi  noxar  GaUicthLattnas^  quibus 
paffim  fcates^  non  tarn  miht^  neque  enim  ejl  otium,  quam 
iffts  tuts  Grammatiftis  pcsnas  dabis  ;  quibus  ego  te  deriden'^ 
dum  it  vapulandum  propim.  Upon  which  the  Doftor'a 
Remark  is,  That  «  Mihon  has  inforced  the  charge  of 

<  a  Solecifm  againft  Salma(ius>  by  an  e^preffion  in  it- 
«  felf  grofslyfoUqfticaly  when,  for  one  of  thdfe  fuppofcd 
«  blunders,  he  fays,  as  Ker,  and,  I  think,  fome  one  be- 
«  fore  him,  has  remarked,  propino  te  tuts  Grammatiflis 

*  Vapulandum.      From    Vapulo^    which   has  a    paffive 

*  Cenfct  .V(tpulandus  cdii  never  be  derived.      No  man 

<  forgets  his  original  trade  ;  the  rights  of  nations  and  of 

<  Kings  fink  into  queftions  of  Grammar,  if  Gramma- 

<  rians  difcufs  them.*  Here  the  Doftor  has  ufed  a  li- 
berty, niot  uncommon  with  him,  to  coin  a  new  word 
viz.  Solecifiical,  to  exprefs  this  grofs  blunder  of  Mil- 
ton ;  but  a  word,  formed  not  according  to  the  analogy 
of  the  Language,  and,  what  is  worfe,  confounding  a 
diftinAion  which  the  Grammatical  Art  makes  betwixt 
a  Barbarifm  and  a  Solecifm  ;  the  firft  relating  to  fingle 
words,  the  other  to  the  compofition  and  conftru£lion 
oif  them.  This  diftinftion  is  laid  down  in  the  Philo- 
fophical  Greek  Grammar  of  the  learned  Greek  of 
modern  times,  Theodorus  Gaza,  but  which  I  would 
have  excufed  the  Doftor  for  not  knowing,  as 
that  Grammar  is  not  tranflated.    But  the  fame  de- 

Vol.  V.  L  1 
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I  belieTed  that  he  had  underftood  Latin  as 
inucb  at  lead  as  any  man  can  underftand  a 


fiin£tion  is  laid  down  in  th^  cpmmp.D  Grammars  and 
Dictionaries.   Now  Milton's  error^  if  it  b^  one»  is  % 
Barbarifm  and  not  a  Solecifm  ;  and  one  ihould  have 
thought  that  the  real  name  for  the  thing  would  have 
pleafed  the  DoAor  more  than  the  wrong  name  he  has 
given  it  :  fo  that  here  it  appears  that  the  DoAor  has 
forgotten  his  original  trade   as,  he  faySj  Milton  has 
done.  The  expreflion  is  fuch,  that,  as  it  fiands  in  Mil- 
ton, it  is  impoflible  to  miihike  the  meaning  of  it  ;  and 
it  is  only  the  ohfcure  diligence  (to  ufe  an  expreflion  of  Ter- 
ence) of  a  Pedantic  Schoolmafter  that  would  have  ob- 
fervcd  it,  tho'  the  Doftor  has  not  even  the  glory  of 
having. firfl  difcovered  it.     This  Blunder,  fo  grofs, 
that  it  could  not  be  ezprefled  in  the  common  words 
of  the  Language,  comes  only  to  this,  that  Milton  has 
ufed  a  Participle  of  the  word  Vapulo^  derived  &om  the 
paflive  voice  of  the  Verb,  which,  the  Do<Stor  fays,  it 
has  not :    And  he  may  be  in  the  right,  at  leaft  1  do  not 
remember  to  have  read  any  Tcnfc  or  Participle  of  the 
Verb  derived  from  Vapuhr.    But  fo  £ar  Milton   is 
in  the  right,  that  he  ufes  the  Verb  only  in  a  paflivc 
fenfe  ;  for  if  he  had  given  it  an  a£Uve  fignlfication  in 
any  of  its  Voices  or  Tenfes,  I  fhould  have  thought  it 
an  error.   But  all  he  has  done  is  to  borrow  from  the 
paiSve  voice  a  futtu^  Participle,  and  which  I  think  was 
of  neceflity,  if  he  was  to  ufe  the  word  at  all ;  for  if  he 
had  ufed  the  future  adive  Participle,  I  fhould  not,  for 
my  partj  have  underftood  him  ;  nor  do  I  believe  there 
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learned  language,  who  underftood  not  thft 
fclence  of  language   nor  any  other   fcU 


h  ah  example  o^  P'aptilaturUs  being  lifed  id  that  ie&fe* 
Now  he  could  have  ufed  no  word  fo  proper  as  Vapu* 
landus  j  for  Verherandus  would  not  have  been  fo  pro- 
perj  becaufe  Milton  certainly  did  not  mean  that  he  was 
to  be  whipt  by  his  Scholarsj  but  only  derided  and  railed 

at^  as  pretending  to  underftand  what  he  did  not  under* 
ftand*  Now  in  this  fcnfe  oi  being  railed  at ,  the  word  is  U* 
fed  by  Cicero ;  for  he  fdys/ermone  vapulo,  that  is  lam  a^ 
hujedand  railed  at.  Another  thing  to  be  obferved  is  that 
the  gerund  vapulandutn  of  this  verb  is  in  coinimon  ufe. 
Now  the  Gerund  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  neuter  of  the 
paflive  participle  future.  All  therefore  that  Miltoa 
has  done  is  to  ufe  the  pailive  participle  Vapuhndus^  not  ixk 
the  neuter  Gender  only  and  as  a  fubftantive,  but  as 
an  adjedtive.  But  farther^  if  the  transferring  a  Paiti*)* 
ciple  from  One  voice  to  another^  was  without  example 
in  the  Latin  Language,  there  might  be  fome  truth  ia 
the  Doctor's  Criticifm  :•  But  there  is  a  well  known 
Example  in  the  wotd/equor  which  is  a  verb  in  the  pa£- 
five  voice  with  an  a£live  fignification  }  and  yet  it  has 

• 

the  prefent  participle  of  the  adtive, voice  viz./equem, 
as  well  as  the  future  paffive  participle  fiquendus ; 
and  it  like^ife  borrows  from  the  aftivc  voice  a  future 
participle  fecuturus  \  and  the  fame  is  the  cafe  of  loquor^ 
And  feveral  other  deponent  virbs.  Now,  if  a  verb  of  % 
paffive  form  with  an  adUvefignification  can  borrow  two 
participle^  from  the  adtive  form  of  the  fame  verb,  why 
may  not  a  verb  of  an  adtive  form  with  a  paflive  figni- 
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ence  *.     But  I  am  now  in  doubt,  whether 
he  was  even  a  complete  Latin  fcholar  in  the 


Beat  ion  J  fuch  as  vapulo^  borrow  <»ic  participle  from  the 
paiEve  form  of  the  fame  verb  ?  I  therefore  fay  that  the 
ufe  of  the  paffive  participle  vaputandus  by  Milton  is  ac- 
cording to  the  analogy  of  the  Language.  But  further 
i^ill  I  fay  that  if  the  expreflion  could  not  be  jufiified  by 
the  common  analogy  of  the  Language,  there  are  other 
Expreflions  in  the  beft  authors  more  contrary  to 
that  analogy  ;  for  in  Virgil  we  read  Ventofa  per 
aquora  veclis^  where  the  defeA  of  the  Latin 
Language,  in  not  having  a  prefent  participle  paf- 
five, is  fupplicd  by  the  ufe  of  the  paft  participle  paC- 
five  :  And  by  Cicero  it  is  fupplied  in  a  more  extraordi- 
nary manner  by  ufing  the  prefent  participle  afUve  ; 
for  he  has  faid  Marinis  invehens  bellub*  (See  what  fur- 
ther I  have  faid  upon  this  fubjeA  p.  85.  of  vol.  4th. 
of  this  work.)  Now  I  think  Milton  in  this  inftancehas 
done  no  more  than  fupply  a  defeat  in  the  Latin  Lan- 
guage; for  certainly  the  Language  was  defective,  if  it 
afforded  no  word  to  czprefs  the  futurity  of  Vapuh  in  21 
pailive  fenfe. 

*  My  reafbn  for  faying  that  the  Doctor  underftood 
no  fcience,  is  that  he  was  ignorant  of  what  I  call  the  ABC 
of  Science,  I  mean  the  principles  of  Geometry :  for  in  his 
DiAionary  he  has  defined  a  Theorem  to  be  a  Pofition  laid 
dinun  as  an  acknowleged  truths  plainly  confounding  it  with 
an  Axiom  or  felf-evident  Propofition.  (See  what  I  have 
further  iaid  of  Geometry  in  vol.  4.  Book  2*  p  194*)  Aod 
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common  fenfe  of  the  word,  though  he  had 
not  only  learned  it  as  other  men  do,  but 
taught  it. 

What  \  have.faid  here  of  Pr  Johnfon 
will,  I  know,  be  very  unpopular,  as^  the 
Dodtor  was  very  much  admired  during 
his  life,  and  has  been  wonderfully  celebra^ 
ted  fmce  his  death.  But  I  write  neither 
for  profit  nor  fame  ;  or,  if  I  were  defirous 
of  fame,  I  think,  I  could  fay  with  Milton 
^  that  I  am  not  fo  deflitute  of  other  hopes^ 


here  I  cannot  help  obferving,  that  it  were  to  be  wifh-* 
ed,  that  the  Englifh  Scholars  in  their  long  Courfe  of 
Education  at  School  and  College,  of  no  le(s  than 
twelve  years,  applied  themfelves  more  to  fcience,  and 
did  not  employ  their  time  wholly  upon  Greek  and 
Latin.  I  have  been  told  that  the  £rft  Lord  Lyttleton, 
whom  I  had  the  honour  to  know,  and  who  was  a  man 
of  a  great  deal  of  genius  and  an  excellent  fcholar,  had 
not  the  ufe  of  the  Rule  of  three  when  he  was  Chan- 
cellor of  Exchequer  ;  and  in  Letters  publilhed  under 
the  name  of  his  fon,'  it  is  faid  that  he  could  not  fum  up 
an  account  of  pounds,  Ihiliings  and  pence.  Now, 
tho'  Arithmetic,  as  a  fcience,  i^  for  the  greater  part 
loft  in  modern  times,  we  certainly  ought  to  learn  the 
pradice  of  it,  as  an  Art  not  only  ufefid  but  necefiary 
in  human  life. 


ayo 
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•  and  means  more  certain  to  attain  it/*  as  to 
become  the  panegyrift  pf  Dr  Johnfon ;  or^ 
if  I  had  defired  that  reputation,  I  could  not 
have  exceeded,  nor  even  have  come  tip  to 
what  Dr  Beattie  has  faid  in  his  praife  ;  for 
in  two  words  he  has  celebrated  him  more 
than  all  his  other  encomiafts  put  together^ 
who  in  my  opinion  would  have  praifed  him 
much  better  if  they  had  not  ufed  fo  many 
words,  and  had  related  fewer  particulars 
concerning  him ;  for  Dr  Beattie  has  called 
him  th^  great  and  the  good  Dr  Johnfon. 
Now  fome  men  have  been  great  that  were 
not  good^  and  others  have  been  good  that 
were  not  great ;  but  to  be  both  good  and 
great  makes  a  charader  ablblutely  com  pleat* 

But  though  I  were  able  to  praife  J)r 
Johnfon  as  ably  as  Dr  Beattie  has  done,  I 
am  not  at  all  dHpofed  to  difplay  my  pane* 
gyrical  talents  in  that  way  :  So  f^r  from 
that,  I  hold  that  the  praife  and  admira- 
tion, which  fo  many  of  the  Englifli  na- 
tion (not  the  whole,  nor  the  men  of 
learning  and  tafte  aipong  them),  have  be* 


IntroduAiop  to  the  IcQnoclaJles^ 
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flowed  upoa  Dr  Johnfon,  both  alive  and 
dead,  is  one  of  the  greateft  difgraces  that 
ever  befel  them,  confidered  as  a  nation  of 
learning  and  taile,  and  the  mofl:  adverfe  tq 
their  national  charader  i  for  Dr  Johnfon 
was  the  mod  invidious  and  malignant-maa 
I  have  ever  known,  who  praifed  no  author 
or  book  that  other  people  praifed,  and  ia 
private  convcrfation  was  ready  to  cavil  at 
and  contradidl  every  thing  that  was  faid, 
and  could  not  with  any  patience  hear  any 
othpr  perfon  draw  the  attention  of  the  com- 
pany for  ever  fo  fhort  a  time.  Now  thb 
charafter  of  the  Englifli  nation  is  to  praife 
and  admire  whatever  they  think  worthy 
of  admiration ;  and  which  is  fo  well  known 
abroad,  that  every  man,  who  thinks  he 
has  any  thing  curious  to  fhow  or  to  pu-* 
blifh,  comes  to  England.  Of  this  fo  ami- 
able difpofuion  of  the  Englifh  nation,  I 
pjyfelf  have  had  experience.  When  I 
publiihed  the  firft  volume  of  this  work^ 
the  Scotch  reviewers,  who  were  not  then 
my  friends,  any  more  than  the  Englifh  re- 
viewers now  are,  and  for  the  fame  reafon, 
did  all  they  could  to  cry  dowii  the  work, 
and  vrhich  no  doubt  in  Scotland  had  fome 
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efied  :  But  In  England  the  work  was  moft 
favourably  received,  though  the  author  at 
that  time  had  no  particular  connexions  in 
England,  being  hardly  known  there  ;  and 
the  firil  edition  was  immediately  fold  off, 
and  a  new  edition  publifhed.  This  pto« 
voked  the  Scotch  reviewers  fo  much,  that 
when  the  fecond  and  third  volumes  were 
publifhed,  they  became  quite  fcurrilous, 
not  only  abufing  the  work  but  the  author, 
which  raifed  the  indignation  of  the  people 
of  Scotland  to  much  againft  them,  that 
there  was  no  more  fale  for  their  re- 
view ;  and  we  have  had  no  reviewers 
here  in  Scotland  fmce  the  review  of  my 
third  volume.  Although  therefore  I  ne- 
ver fought  any  patronage  for  my  works, 
nor  indeed  very  much  defired  it,  (for  I  am 
fo  felfifh,  as  I  have  acknowledged  elfe- 
where,  that  I  write  more  for  myfelf 
than  for  the  public),  yet  I  think  that  1  am 
much  obliged  to  the  Englifh  nation,  for 
the  protection  they  have  given  me,  againft 
the  abufes  both  of  the  Scotch  reviewers  and 
their  own  ;  and  if  I  could  repay  that  ob- 
ligation by  putting  an  end  at  lafl:  to  the  pa- 
negyrics upon  Dr.  Johnfon,  which  do  fo 
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little  credit  to  the  nation,  and  of  which  the 
public  appears  now  to  be  quite  lick^  I 
ihould  be  Tcry  much  pleafed. 

I  fhould  be  thought  tb  do  injuftice  td 
Dr  Johnfon,  if,  before  I  took  leave  of  him, 
I  did  not  beftow  fome  commendation  up- 
on  his  Engli(h  Difliionary.  It  is  certain- 
ly a  mod:  laborious,  and,  I  think,  an  ufe- 
ful  work.  But  there  are  many  works 
ufeful,  and  even  neceflary,  which  require 
no  genius  at  all }  and  dictionary- making 
is  one  of  thefe.  Julius  Gaefar  Scaltger  call- 
ed the  labourers  of  this  kind,  les  portefaix 
de  la  republique  dc  lettres^  the  porters  of  the 
republic  of  letters }  and  yet  thefe  in  his  time 
were  compofers  of  Greek  and  Latin  dic- 
tionaries. Such  didtionary- makers  I  reck* 
on  among  the  reflorers  of  antient  learnings 
by  whofe  induftry  we  arc  enabled  to  live 
in  the  antient  worlds  one  of  the  greateft 
bleffings,  in  my  opinion,  which  we  enjoy 
in  this.  Of  thefe,  Henry  Stephen  is  the 
moft  eminent,  who  has,  with  infinite  la- 
bour, compiled  a  Greek  di<itionary,  which 
he  vefy  properly  entitles  Thefaurus  Lingua 

Vol.  V.  ,      M  mi 
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Greca  ;  out  of  which  have  btcn  made  all 
the  Greek  dictionaries  of  any  valcie  fince 
his  time.  He  was  not  only  a  man  of  the 
greateft  learning  of  his  time,  but  a  man  of 
genius,  even  a  genius  for  philofophy,  as  he 
has  ftiown  by  his  edition  of  Plato :  And 
therefore,  I  think,  the  learned  world  has 
infinite  obligations  to  him,  for  (looping  to 
the  labour  of  compiling  a  diiSionary  even 
of  fo  noble  a  language  as  the  Greek,  But 
to  compile  a  didlionary  of  a  barbarous  lan- 
guage, fuch  as  all  the  modern  are,  compa- 
red with  the  learned,  is  a  work  which  re- 
quires neither  genius  nor  learning,  and 
which,  a  man  of  real  genius,  father  than 
undertake,  would  choofe  to  die  of  hunger, 
the  mod  cruel,  it  is  faid,  of  all  deaths, 

I  fhould,  however,  have  praifed  this  la- 
bour of  the  Dodor's  more,  though  of  the 
meaneft  kind,  if,  in  the  account  he  has  gi** 
vea  us  of  words,  he  had  diftinguifhed  be- 
tween the  proper  and  original  fignification 
of  the  words,  and  the  figurative  and  meta-^ 
phorical ;  as  it  is  impoffible  that  we  can  ufe 
any  word  fitly  in  its  metaphorical  fenfe, 
without  knowing  its  proper  meaning.  Now 
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the  Dodor„  though  he  gives  us  many  dif* 
ferent  meanings  of  the  fame  word,  diftin- 
guifhes  them  no  other  way  than  by  the 
numbers,  o«^,  tivo^  three^  6'^.  To  be 
convinced  how  dcfeftive  his  didlionary  is 
in  this  refpefl:  as  well  as  in  fome  others, 
we  need  only  compare  it  with  the  dictio- 
nary of  the  French  language  compiled  by 
the  French  Academy,  where  we  have  the 
proper  (ignification  of  every  word  careful- 
ly diftinguifhed  from  the  figurative  ;  and, 
when  any  word  is  of  low  or  vulgar  ufe, 
and  therefore  unfit  for  grave  and  ferious 
compofit^on,  we  are  likewife  informed  of 
that. — In  fhort,  it  is  the  beft  didlionary.  I 
have  ever  fecn,  except  the  Greek  didiona- 
jry  of  Henry  Stephen  above  mentioned. 

I  will  conclude  this  book  with  fome  ob- 
fervaiions  upon  ftile  in  general ;  and  I  will 
begin  with  an  obfervation  which  1  have 
elfewhere  made,  but  which,  I  think,  it  is 
not  improper  to  repeat  here,  That  there  is 
nothing  offends  a  judicious  reader  fo  much 
as  when  be  perceives  that  an  author  la- 
bours to  write  ill.  Now,  this  mufl:  be  the 
cafe,  if  a  writer  has  formed  a  bad  tafte  of 
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fiile.  It  18  the  fame  as  in  drefs,  in  beliavi«« 
our,  or  in  any  thing  elfe  of  ornament;  for, 
if  your  tafte  of  drefs  is  bad,  the  more  you 
labour  to  adorn  your  perfon,  the  worfe  you 
i^ill  be  drefTed ;  and  nothing  offends  men 
of  good  tafte  more  than  ftudied  and  affe£i:« 
ed  graces  df  behaviour  ;  and  it  is  the  fame 
with  refpeil  to  the  arts^  which  have  been 
all  at  different  times  fpoiled  more  or  lefs 
by  a  bad  tafte  of  ornament,  and  no  art 
more  than  the  writing  art.  The  ftile  over- 
laboured, and  in  bad  tafte,  is  what  is  call- 
ed by  the  antients  the  fophiftical  ftile,  up- 
on which  I  have  beftowed  a  whole  chap- 
ter, viz.  the  23.  chapter  of  lib.  4.  of  voL 
3.  of  this  work.  The  writer  of  hiftory, 
therefore,  or  of  any  thing  elfe,  ought  to  be 
furc  before  he  begin,  that  he  has  formed 
a  good  tafte  of  writing  j  for,  if  his  tjifte  be 
bad,  he  may  be  aflured,  that  the  more  he 
labours  his  compofition,  the  worfe  it  will 
be,  and  the  more  difgufting  to  men  of 
good  Itafte. 

The  moft  laboured  ftile  of  hiftory  that 
we  have  feen  in  our  time,  is  the  faftiion- 
able  hiftory  *bove  inentipned,  I  mpan  Mr 
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Gibbon's  Roman  Hiftory,  in  \irhich  the  au« 
thor  appears  to  have  ftudied  to  give  ua  all 
kinds  of  ftiles,  the  hiftorical,  the  poetical, 
the  rhetoricaL  and  the  didadic.  This  makes 
fuch  a  jumble  and  heterogeneous  mixture, 
that  I  do  not  know  what  name  to  give  to 
his  flile,  unlefs  it  be  the  name  which  Mr 
Gay  gives  to  a  Farce  of  his  writing,  viz; 
the  What  ^  ye  call  it.  You  have  epithets, 
periphrafes,  and  minute  defcriptions  tend- 
ing to  pleafe  the  fancy  or  move  the  paf- 
fions.  By  epithets,  I  mean  not  every  ad* 
jed:ive  which  is  joined  to  a  noun,  but  fuch 
as  tend  to  excite  furprife,  admiration,  abhor- 
rence, or  any  other  paiSon,  not  fuch  adjec- 
tives as  are  neceflary  either  for  narrative  or 
argument.  Now,  as  to  epithets,  in  the  fenfe 
I  ufe  the  word,  there  is  nothing  that  di- 
fiinguifhes  poetry  more  from  iprofe  than 
the  frequent  ufe  of  them.  Take  from  Ho- 
mer his  epithets,  and  his  language,  fetting 
afide  his  verfification,  is,  I  am  perfuaded, 
nothing  but  the  common  language  of  the 
times  in  which  he  wrote.  Now,  Mr  Gib- 
bon  abounds  fo  much  in  epithets,  that,  to 
quote  examples  from  him,  would  be  to 
quote  almoft  every  page  of  h;s  hiftory.  As 
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to  peripbrafesy  I  fhall  only  mention  two, 
one  of  them  for  a  very  commcMi  thing, 
namely,  fiPoing  in  the/ea^  which  he  calls, 

*  cq/iing  nets  in  the  wiaves  of  the  ocean  *  ;* 
The  other  is  a  thing  alfo  very  well  known, 
excommunication^  which  he  defcribes  to  be, 

*  devoting  a  man  to  the  abhorrence  of  Earth 

*  and  Heaven  f.^  As  to  minute  and  circum- 
fiantial  defcriptions,  which  are  fo  proper 
in  poetry,  but  for  the  greater  part  exceed- 
ingly  improper  in  hiftory,  there  is  one  re- 
markable example  in  his  defcription  of  the 
mad  pranks  of  Commodus  the  Emperor, 
particularly  his  ridiculous  imitation  of  Her- 
cules, upon  which  Mr  Gibbon  has  thought 
proper  to  beftow  all  the  flowers  of  his  wit 
and  eloquence  Xi  but  which  a  grave  and  fo* 
her  hiflorian  would  hardly  have  deigned 
to  relate  circumftantially,  even  in  the  plain- 
eft  manner.  And  not  only  in  this  poeti- 
cal way  has  he  defcribed  extraordinary 
things,  fuch  as  the  follies  of  Commodus, 

♦  Vol.  2.  p.  527. 
t  IbW.  p.  225. 
%  Vol.  I.  p.  96 
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but  even  the  mod  ordinary  things,  fuch  as 
the  lituation  of  Confiantinople,  which  he 
has  defcribed  in  this  manner  :  '  The  figure 

*  ^  the  city^  (upon  which,  according  to 
his  ufual  cuftom,  he  beftows  the  epithet  of 
imperial) J  *  may  be  reprefented  under  that 
*ofan  unequal  triangle^     The  obtufi  peint^ 

*  'which  advances  towards  the  eafi  and  the 

*  Jhores  tf  Afia^  meets  and  repels  the  nvavet 

*  of  the  Thracian  Bq/phorus  *.'  Here  he 
has  enriched  the  language  of  geometry  by 
applying  the  Word  unequal  to  a  fingle  tri- 
angle ;  add  be  may  be  faid  to  have  made 
a  great  difcovery  in  philofophy,  by  finding 
out  that  a  fingle  thing  might  be  equal  of 
unequal^  without  comparifon  to  any  thing 
elfe.  But,  paffing  over  this,  and  fuppo- 
fing  that  he  meant  to  fay,  that  the  an- 
gles of  the  triangle  were  unequal  to  one 
another,  what  fhall  we  fay  of  his  defcri- 
bing   *  the  obtufe  point  of  this  triangle 

*  as  meeting  and  repelling  the  waves  of 

*  the  Bofphorus  ?*  Was  it  not  fuflScienC 
to  have  told  us,  that    ""  this  point  run  into 

*  the  Bofphorus  V  or,  if  he  had  a  mind  to 

*  VoL  2.  p.  3. 
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make  his  ftile  fomewhat  poetical,  he  might 
have  faid,  that  ^  the  Bofpborus  nvajhed  this 
^  point!  But  to  tell  us,  that  ^  it  met  and 
*  repelled  the^waves  of  the  Bofphorus^  is  a 
high  poetical  figure,  giving  life  and  anima* 
tion  to  this \  blunt  angle,  fuch  as  Homer 
gives  to  his  darts,  bat,  when  ilrip'd  of  its 
poetical  drefs,  and  reduced  to  plain  Eng- 
lifh,  is  telling  us  no  more  than  what  every 
body  knows,  that  the  city  ivas  not  over^^ 
fiowedhy  the  Bofphorus.  So  commoq  a 
thought,  fo  drefled  and  adorned^  makes 
what  Mr  Bayes  calls  a  Jiile  that  elevates 
andfurprifes. 

As  to  the  ornaments  of  rhetoric  in  Mr 
Gibbon's  flile,  I  think  there  fbould  be  more 
of  them  than  there  is;  becaufe  I  hold,  that, 
in  every  hiftory.well  compofcd ^  there  ought 
to  htfpeeches  *,  without  which,  I  think,  a 
hiftory  hardly  deferves  that  name, but  fbould 
be  called  a  chronicle^  or  annals  :  Or,  if  we 
are  to  give  it  the  name  of  hiftory,  it  fhould 
be  called  an  abridgement  of  hiftory,  fuch 
as  Milton's  hiftory  of  England.     But,  in 

*  Sec  p.  241.  of  this  volume.  ..^\    * 
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the  narrative  of  Jiiftoryj  whether  it  have 
ijfMceches  or  not,  rbetoriG  is  very  improper. 
And,  thaugh  it  were  to  be  adorned  in  tf^at 
way,  epithets,  in  which  Mr  Gibbon  a- 
bounds  fo  much,  do  not  belong  to  the  rhe« 
torical  ftile,  unlefs  the  fubjed  of  the  ora- 
tion be  either  inve£tive  or  panegyric ;  and 
I  caa  produce  whole  orations  of  Demofthe- 
nes  in  which  there  is  not  a  fingle  epithet, 
AntitbfjSs  is  one  of  the  principal  figures 
of  rhetoric.  Now  of  this  figure  there  is  a 
great  deal  more  in  Mr  Gibbon  than  in  the 
beft  orations  of  antiquity,  fuch  as  thofe  of 
Demofthenes,  though  it  certainly  belongs 
more  to  reafoniog  and  argument  than  to  nar- 
rative. But  what  chiefly  diftinguiihes  the 
flile  of  rhetoric  from  any  other  flile,  iscom- 
poiition  in  periods,  whereby  is  made  what 
is  called  by  the  antients  the  numerus  oralo-^ 
riusj  and  of  which  we  cannot  perceive  the 
beauty,  not  having  our  ears  formed  to  their 
rhythms  of  long  and  (hort  fyllables ;  yet  it 
muft  be  acknowledged,  that  a  well  compo- 
fed  period  in  Greek  or  Latin,  or  even  in 
Englifh,  though  pronounced,  as  we  pro- 
nounce,;  by  acceiit,  and  not  by  quantity. 
Vol..  V,  N  n 
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both  fills  and  pleafes  our  ears  *.  Mr  Gib*^ 
bon  has  attempted  this  beauty  of  the  rhetori- 
pal  ftile,  but,  I  think,  not  fortunately  ;  for  I 
{lardly  obferve  in  him  any  thing  like  a  pe- 
riod, except  a  fentence,  which  is  frequently 
to  be  found  in  him,  terminated  with  two 
nouns,  and  each  its  attendant  epithet.  The 
reft  of  his  compofition  is  either  in  Ihort  fen* 
tences,  or,  if  longer,  of  two  members  only, 
ponnefted  together  inartificial ly  by  the  con- 
jutiftive  particle,  and  of  the  fame  form  and 
ftru<3:ur€  of  the  words.  How  different  i\\\% 
is  from  Milton's  periods,  is  evident  from 
the  examples  I  have  given  both  in  this  vo- 
lume, and  in  other  volumes  of  this  work. 
Even  in  his  hiftorical  compofition,  fuch  as 
his  hifl^ory  of  England  before  the  Con- 
queft,  Milton  has  periods,  but  not  fo  many 
pf  them,  and  very  different,  as  they  ought 
lo  be,  from  his  rhetorical  periods. 

A  ftile,  fo  over  laboured  as  Mr  Gibbon's, 
ijnd  in  fuch  a  planner,  offend?  me  much  more 

•  5e?  what  I  have  faI4  of  compofition  in  periods, 
yol.  3.  lib.  4.  cap.  5. ;  alfo  vol.  2.  p.  355.  and  follow- 
ing. But,  befides  rhythms,  the  Greeks  had  melodjr 
jn  their  language,  which  made  a  material  part  in  thcic 
^ompofition.-7-Scc  voL  2.  lib.  3.  cap.  7, 
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lhaatb€  moft  negligent  and  artlefs  compo- 
fitipn.  His  preface  to  his  firft  volume^  whichi 
I  am  perfuadedi  coil  him  very  little  trouble^ 
pleafes  me  much  more  than  the  ftile  of  the 
hiftory  itfelf ;  and  it  was  the  reading  of 
it,  which  encouraged  me  to  dip  into  the 
body  of  the  work.  But  with  it  I  became 
very  foon  difgufted  j  for  I  am  like  a  pain- 
ter or  fculptor,  who  has  formed  his  tafte 
upoQ  the  antient  monuments  of  art  td 
be  feen  at  Rome  and  Florence^  and  who^ 
therefore,  can  hardly  bear  10  look  at  fign- 
jpoft  painting,  or  any  thing  of  the  kindj 
that  is  not  formed  upon  the  antient  model ; 
fo  I,  having  formed  my  tafte  of  writing 
upon  fuch  authors  as  Herodotus,  Xeno- 
|>hon,  Demofthenes,  and  Dionyfius  th?  Ha- 
licarnaffian,  or  Julius  Caefar  in  Latin,  not 
only  by  reading  them  very  diligently,  but 
by  tranflating  and  imitating  them,  cannot 
read  with  any  pleafure  virhat  is  compofed 
in  a  ftile  fo  different  as  that  of  Mr  Gib- 
bon  ;  but  rather  chocfe  to  go  to  the  ori- 
ginal  authors,  if  I  defire  to  be  informed  of 
the  crimes  and  vices,  the  follies  and  extra- 
vagances of  thofe  degenerate  days,  of  which 
Mr  Gibbon  writes;   And  the  reader  would 
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not  have  been  troubled  with  thefe  animait^ 
veriions  upon  hi$  ftile,  if,  in  lodcing  throu^ 
that  great  coHc£l:ion  of  papers,  which  I 
have  lying  by  me,  and  which  I  value  as 
much  as  any  miferdoes  his  hoards  of  mo^ 
ney,  I  had  not  found  a  letter  from  a  friend 
of  mine,  who  is  no  more,  Mr  Chamber- 
layne,  an  excellent  fcholar,  and  a  man  who 
had  as  good  a  tafte  in  ftile  as  any  man  I 
ever  knew.  In  this  letter  he  gives  me  the 
greateft  part  of  thofe  obfervations  which  I 
have  here  publiftied. 

After  all  the  faults  I  have  found  with 
Mr  Gibbon's  ftile,  it  may  be  true,  that  he 
has  a  genius,  tafte,  and  learning  fuperior 
to  the  age  in  which  he  lives.  But,  though 
he  knew  what  was  moft  perfed  in  ftile 
and  compofition,  he  may  have  thought  it 
prdper  to  write,  accommodate  adfenfus  ho-- 
minum^  as  Cicero  fays  an  orator  fliould 
fpeak  :  And  accordingly  he  himfelf  fuit- 
ed  his  oratory  altogether  to  the  tafte  of 
his  audience  ;  but  which,  I  am  perfuaded, 
would  have  been  fo  difagreeable  to  the 
people  of  Athens,  that  he  would  not  have 
been  heard  there  with  any  patience.     Fol- 
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lowing  fo  great  aft  example,  Mr  Gibbcm 
perhaps  has  chofen  to  write  in  a  ftile  very 
well  fuited  to  the  tafte  of  hts  age,'  and 
which  has  therefore  given  him  much  great* 
er  reputation,  as  well  as  profit,  than  if  he 
had  imitated  thofe  authors  I  have  mention- 
ed. For  example,  if  he  had  taken  Julius 
Caefar's  Ck>mmentarie6  for  his  model,  the 
moft  of  his  readers,  I  believe,  would  have 
formed  the  fame  judgment  of  his  ftile, 
which  the  Frenchman  I  have  mentioned 
formed  of  the  ftile  of  Caefar  *. 

A  book  has  lately  fallen  into  my  hands, 
in  which,  I  think,  the  author  has  outdone 
even  Mr  Gibbon  in  the  florid,  poetical, 
and  epithetical  (lile  ;  and  indeed  has  exr- 
ceeded  every  thing  of  the  kind  that  I  have, 
feen,  except  the  advertifements  of  Dr 
Graham,  which  I  hold  to  be  the  perfedion 


*  P.  8a.  of  this  vol.— Sec  what  I  have  faid'of  the 
Hilc  of  Caefar's  Commentaries,  p.  83  ;  where,  I  think, 
I  have  beftowed  upon  them  the  greateft  praife  which 
can  be  beftowed  upon  any  ftile,  that  of  drawing  youz' 
attention  to  the  matter  more  than  to  the  words.  The 
very  reverfe  of  this  is  a  diftioguiihlng  mark  of  the  ftiki 
of  TacituSi-r-See  vol.  3*  lib.  4.  cap.  li.  p.  213. 
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« 

of  this  fafhionable  ftile.  It  is  a  book 
of  Travels  of  Eyles  Irvine  through  the 
^ed  Sea  and  theXjoafl  of  Arabia  and  Egypt} 
a  book  in  which  one  fhould  expert  no- 
thing but  a  plain  narrative  of  fad:s.  But 
to  fhow  how  much  he  has  raifed  his  ftile 
above  that,  I  will  only  quote  one  pafTage, 
page  52.  \«rhere  he  gives  us  a  compariibn 
betwixt'  two  things  that  one  fhould  think 
exceedingly  different,  a  camel  and  ^  (hip  ; 
but  betwixt  which  he  has  found  a  wonder- 
ful likenefs,  exprefled  in  the  following 
words :  *  While  the  wooden  bark,'  fays 
he,   *  ploughs  the  deep,  and  wafts  from 

*  fliore  to   fhore  the  produce  of  each  cli- 

*  mate,  this  living  veffel  traverfes  the  path- 

*  lefs   wafte,    fraught   with   the  precious 

*  treafures  of  the  Eaft.'  So  he  goes  on 
for  feveral   lines,   and    then    concludes : 

*  His  mighty  ftrength,  his  dauntlefs  hearty 

*  fink  beneath  the  whirlwind's  rage;  and, 

*  like  the  towering  fliip,  which  winds  and 

*  waves  aflail  with  ceafelefs  fury,  he  yields^ 

*  at  length  to  inevitable  fate,'  In  this  way 
he  goes  on  in  a  ftile  neither  verfe  nor  profe  j 
or,  if  you  will  call  it  profe,  it  is  what  Mr 
Pope  calls  profe  run  ntady  till  at  laft,  in  the 
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end,  he  gives  us  pure  poetry,  in  two  odes, 
one  on  the  Defart^  and  another  on  the 
Nile ;  both  which  1  think  very  much  bet- 
ter  than  his  profe ;  for  the  author  does  not 
appear  to  me  towant  a  lively  imagination, 
and  he  has  a  fufficient  command  of  words; 
but  he  is  entirely  defediye  in  that,  without 
which  no  work  of  art  can  be  perfedi,  1  mean 
afenfe  of  what  is  decent,  proper,  becoming, 
and  fuitable  to  the  fubjeci,  which  I  have 
ufed  many  words  to  exprefs,  but  which 
by  the  Greek  critics  is  expreffed  in  one, 
viz.  the  TO  TrpeTTov  ;  a  thing  fo  various,  and 
fo  different  in!  different  fubjefts,  that  it 
never  has  been  defined,  nor,  I  believe,  e- 
ver  can  be  defined  :  But  we  are  fure  that 
it  depends  upon  a  natural  fenfe  of  what  is 
beautiful,  graceful,  and  becoming  ;  which, 
if  it  be  wanting,  cannot  be  given  by  any 
art  or  teaching,  but  may  be  greatly  im-^ 
proved  by  the  ftudy  of  the  beft  models  *• 

I  will  make  one  obferyation  more  upoa 
this  faftiionablf  ftile  of  Mr  Qibhop  and 
Mr  Irvine  ;  and  it  is  this : 

♦  See  what  I  have  faid  upon  this  fubje£^  vol.  4» 
p  2pq.  and  folloliFing. 
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An  hiftoriaoi  or  narrator  of  aay  kioc) 
ought  to  make  hU  narrative  fueh»  that  the 
reader  may  believe  it  to  be  true.  Evca 
if  he  writes  a  romance,  like  th*  travels  <rf 
Gulliver,  it  is  one  of  the  greateft  praifes  of 
fuch  a  work,  that  ic  has  at  leaft  the  appear- 
ance of  truth  and  probability,  which  the 
Dean,  by  imitating  the  fimplicity  of  ilile 
of  the  antient  hifloriand,  has  given  to  his 
moil  extravagant  fidions  more  than  is  to* 
be  found  in  many  of  our  modern  hifto- 
ries  *•  Now,  in  this  moft  important  point, 
the  hiftory  of  Mr  Gibbon,  and  the  travek 
of  Eyles  Irvine,  are  remarkably  deficient : 
For  whoever  reads  them  will  be  difpofed 
to  believe,  that  they  are  written  to  ftiow 
the  wit  of  the  authors,  and  to  amufe  and 
pleafe  the  fancy  of  the  reader,  not  to  in- 
ftrudl  him,  or  inform  him  of  fa^s.  To 
be  convinced  of  this,  I  defire  any  man  to 
read  Mr  Gibbon's  defcription  above  men- 
tioned of  the  ridiculous  exhibitions  of 
Commodus  in  the  amphitheatre  at  Rome* 
There  he  tells  us,  '  That  the  dens  of  the 
*  amphitheatre  difgorged at  once  loo  lions^ 

^  Vol.  J.  lib.  ^.  cap.  10.  infimt^  . 
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•too  darts  from  the  unerriifg  hand  of 

•  Commodus*  (whom  he  dignifies  with  th^ 
ttame  of  imperidl  performer)  '  laid  them 
^  dead,  as  they  raft  raging  rotind'the  are- 

•  na.*     And  again :  •  A  panther  was  let 

•  loofe ;  and  the  archct  waited  till  he  had 

•  leaped  on  a  trembling  malefadlor :  Ift 
^  the  fame  inftant  the  (haft  flew,  thi  beaft 

•  dropt  dead,  and  the  man  remained  un^ 

•  hurt,'  &c.  Now,  let  this  be  compared 
with  the  account  given  by  Herodian  of' 
this  matter  *,  and  he  will  clearly  per- 
ceive the  difference  betwixt  the  plain  hi- 
ilorical  ftile,  and  the  ftile  of  wit  and  fan* 
cy.  For  my  part,  if  I  had  not  read  the 
narrative  c£  Herodian,  I  fliould  have  belie- 
ved Mr  Gibbon's  narrative  to  have  been, 
for  the  greater  part,  mere  fi£liort.  But^ 
bclides  the  air  of  romance  that  Mr  Gib- 
boh  has  given  to  this  part  of  his  hiftory, 
he  has  omitted  one  circumftance  in  the 
narrative  of  Herodian,  Which  fhows  more 
than  any  other  how  unlike  the  Emperor 
Was  to  the  charader  heaflumed.  Herodian 


*  Herodistn.  lib.  x^  cap.  47. 

Vol.  V.  O  o 
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tells  us,  that  there  was  made  for  Commo* 
dus  a  gallery  round. the  amphitheatre,  for 
the  purpofe  that  he  might  not  come  to 
clofe  engagement  with  the  wild  beafts, 
but  might  (hoot  them  from  above  with  per* 
fed  fafety.  But  he  adds,  that,  as  to  deers 
and  hinds,  and  other  horned  beads,  except 
bulls,  he  ran  along  with  them  in  the  arena, 
and  (hot  them  as  they  ran ;  whereas  lions 
and  panthers,  and  other  fierce  animals,  he 
killed  with  his  darts  from  above.  This 
circumftance,  which  I  think  the  moft  im- 
portant of  all,  as  it  bed  charaderifes  the 
Emperor,  Mr  Gibbon  has  omitted,  and  has 
only  told  us  in  general,  *  That  the  fecu- 

*  reft  precautions  were  ufed  to  protefl:  the 

*  perfon  of  the  Roman  Hercules  from  the 

*  defperate  fpring  oizxij  favage^  (an  un- 
known ufe  of  the  word  to  denote  a  wild 
beaft)  *  who  might  poffibly  difregard  the 

*  dignity  of  the  Emperor  and  the  fandity 

*  of  the  God  *.'  Here  is  a  little  ftroke  of 
the  ridiculous,  which,  though  the  loweft 
character  of  ftile,  he  has  thought  proper, 
in  this  and  many  other  paflfages,  to  mix 
with  his  hiftorical  ftile. 

» 

*  Gibbon,  vol.  i,  p.  96, 
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By  what  I  hav^e  faid  of  the  tafte  for  fuch 
writings  as  thofe  1  have  mentioned  being 
fafhionable,  1  would  not  be  underftood  to 
mean,  that  it  is  the  tafte  of  the  whole  En- 
glifh  nation,  any  more  than  other  taftes 
that  are  fafhionable.  There  are  men  at 
ihis  day  of  as  good  a  tafte  in  writing  as 
Mt  Chamberlayne;  and  fome  of  them  men 
of  great  eminence  and  diftindion,  whom  I 
have  the  honour  to  know,  by  whofe  exam- 
ple and  authority9  a  fober  fcnfible  ftile  of 
profe  writing,  may,  it  is  hoped,  be  intro- 
duced. 

If  any  of  my  readers  defire  further  in- 
formation about  the  hiftorical  ftile,  they 
may  read  what  I  have  written,  vol.  3.  lib. 
3,  cap.  1 9*  towards  the  end,  where  they  will 
find  the  general  rules  for  that  ftile  laid 
down,  which  I  have  here  explained  at 
more  length,  and  illuftrated  by  examples. 
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BOOK        11. 


Of  the  Dida6lic  Stile. 


CHAP.        I. 


^hc  Didadic  Stile  flain  and  Jimpk^-^the 
mofi  mciffary  of  allftiles^  being  that  by 
'wbich  all  arts  and  fciences  are  taught. 
^^It  is  of  t'lvo  kinds :'^Tbat  by  ivhicb  a 
man  is  taught  to  knoiv  that  he  does  not 
hum) ;  and  that  by  nvhich  he  is  made 
to  know^  or  is  infirttiied.^^The  firfi  nie^ 
thod  extremely  t^enfve. -^Socrates  put  to 
deaths  and  EpiSietus  beaten^  for  praififing 
it.^^The  Socrafic  dialogue  a  good  way 
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of  injlru fling  i-^prafiifed  both  by  Xeno^ 
phon  and  Plato. — An  account  of  Xeno" 
phon's  dialogues  in  the  Memorabilia. — 
In  that  ivork  nve  have  the  genuine  phi-- 
lofophy  of  Socrates  pure  and  unmi^^ed. — 
Socrates  a  mofl  extraordinary  man. — In 
the  Memorabilia  both  methods  ofinjiruc^^ 
tion  prafiifed. — Difference  in  that  refpeSl 
betivixt  Xenophon  and  Plato.-^One  re-- 
markabte  converfation  of  Socrates  ivith 
Euthydemus ^recorded by  Xenophon^  'which 
ended  in  Euthydemus  being  iti/lruiiedy 
and  becoming  a  folloiver  of  Socrates. — 
Socrates  in  Xenophon  not  only  ajks^  but 
anpwers  quejlions.^^^i  converfation  of  that 
kind  vuith  mppias.^^T'hough  the  philo^^ 
fophy  of  the  Memorabilia  be  not  perfeSi^ 
it  is  a  mofl  ufeful  vuork. — Of  the  (Eco- 
nomics of  Xenophon. --^The  difference  bc" 
tijuixt  it  and  the  Memorabilia ; — more  a 
piece  than  the  Memorabilia. — Socrates^ 
in/lead  of  injlru  flings  as  in  other  convert 
fations^  is  himfelf  in/lruiled. — Oeconomy 
of  two  kinds ^  vuithin  doors  and  ^without. 
^^Ofeach  in  its  order. — Thefirjl  depends 
mojl  upon  the  nvife; — the  injlruflions  pro^ 
pfr  to  be  given  to  a  ivifer-^Of  the  oecor 
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nomy  nvithcut  doors ^ — "which  in  this  cafe 
nvas  the  mcmagctmnt  of  a  farm. — This 
depends  upon  the  right  choice  of  an  over^ 
feer. — Of  the  operations  of  farming. — An 
eulogium  upon  that  art.^The  lejfons 
nvhich  Socrates  receives  in  this  art,  the 
befi  example  of  the  Socratic  method  of 
teaching  by  ^Jking  quefiions. — An  account 
given  of  that  method  of  teaching  in  this 
dialogue  i^^the  concliifion  of  it  very  fine  ^ 
— //  is  a  piece  invented  by  the  author^ 
not  a  real  converfation  like  thqfe  in  the 
Memorabilia.— <9//A^  third  andlqfl  dia-- 
logueof  Xenophon^  the  Hicx on ^— more po^ 
etical  than  any  ofthem^  having  a  kind  of 
peripeteia  in  it. — The  conclufion  of  this 
piece  tranfiated  from  the  Greek — Obfer-- 
vations  upon  the  file  of  XenophotCs  dia- 
logue- writing. — A  perfe^  model  of  the 
file  of  Attick  Qpnverfation. — When  he 
departs  from  that  file  in  one  inftance^  the 
"writing  not  good. 

• 

THE  didaSiicJiile,  as  it  is  the  moft  ne- 
ceflary  of  all  ftiles,  being  that  by 
which  all  arts  and  fciences  are  learned,  fo 
it  is  the  plaineft  and  eafieft,  requiring  no 
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ordamcnt,  nor  any  thing  but  propriety  of 
words,  and  a  perfed  knowledge  of  the  fab- 
jeft.  This  is  the  cafe,  when  the  perfon  to 
be  taught  does  not  think  that  he  knows 
the  thing  already  }  for,  if  he  think  fo^  he 
muft  be  firft  taught  that  he  does  not  know, 
becaufe  we  learn  nothing  that  we  think  we 
know  already.  It  is  recorded  as  a  modeft 
laying  of  Socrates,  that  the  onfy  thing  he 
prcfeffed  to  know^  nvas  that  he  kneiJt>  no^ 
thmg.  But,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
cafe  among  the  Greeks  at  the  time  when 
he  livedi  it  is,  according  to  my  obfervation, 
a  kind  of  knowledge  fo  rare  among  us,  that 
a  man  who  pofleffes  it  may  vciyjuftly 
boaft  of  it.  It  is  the  want  of  this  know- 
ledge, that  makes  it  fo  difficult  to  teach 
fome  men  any  thing;  for,  if  a  man  is 
only  ignorant,  it  will  not  be  a  difficult  mat- 
ter to  inftru£t  him.  But,  if  he  has  form* 
ed  an  opinion,  and  at  the  fame  time  thinks 
well  of  his  own  judgment,  which  is  a 
very  common  cafe,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
convince  him  of  his  error,  efpeciatly  if  be 
is  to  be  convinced  by  any  man  Whom  he 
knows,  and  to  whom  he  may  think  him- 
(elf  equal,  if  apt  fuperior,  in  genius  and 
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learning,  or  perhaps  in  rank  and  fortune. 
And  this  is  the  reafon  why  fo  few  peopfe 
profit  by  converiation  (the  beft  way  of 
learning  every  thing) ;  which  proceeds  not 
fo  much  from  their  incapacity  to  l6arn,  as 
from  vanity,  which  makes  them  difdain  to 
be  taught  by  any  man  living,  or,  if  their 
vanity  be  very  great,  by  any  dead  author ; 
for  there  are  people,  who  think  it  a  poor 
mean  fpirited  confeffion  of  Cicero,  Thaty  di-- 
Jiriifting  his  o*wn  genius^  he  had  fought  the 
ajjiflance  of  learning  *. 

With  people  of  fuch  a  charaSer  there 
muft  be  a  method  of  teaching  pradifed  ve- 
ry different  from  the  plain  and  fimple  me- 
thod  above  mentioned  ;  for,  before  they 
can  learn  in  that  way,  they  muft  be  con- 
vinced that  they  are  both  ignorant  and 
vain  :  A  man  being  only  ignorant,  when 
he  does  not  know  a  thing;  but,  if  he  ima- 
gine  he  knows  it,  he  is  vain,  as  well  as 
ignorantf  Here,  therefore,  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult and  very  unpleafant  leflbn,  and,  with 

*  Pro  Lucio  Muraena^  cap'.  30. 

Vol.  V.  P  p 
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feme  people,  not  pradicable ;  and,  there- 
fore, a  man  who  knows  the  world,  will 
not  undertake  it,  if  he  have  not  a  particular 
regard  for  the  perfon,  and  think  himfelf 
bound  in  duty  to  inflrui^  him. 

But,  if  this  method  is  to  be  pradifed, 
the  queftion  i«,  In  what  way  is  it  bcft  prac- 
tifed  ?  A^d  I  ^^Yi  ^  is  ii^  the  way  of  So- 
craiic  dialogue,  fuch  as  we  have  in  Plato 
and  Xenophon,  where  a  man,  by  proper 
interrogatories,  is  made  to  convid:  himfelf 
of  ignorance  and  vanity.  But,  though  it 
be  the  aioft  effectual  of  all  methods  of  con- 
vi<f)^ion  when  it  is  at  all  pradicable,  it^is 
the  mod  unpleafantj  and  the  very  attempt- 
ing it,  if  we  fhould  not  fucceed,  gives 
the  greateft  offence.  Nor  do  I  wonder,  that 
Socrates,  by  pradifing  it,  drew  fuch  an  o- 
dium  upon  himfelf  from  the  Athenians, 
as,  I  ain  perfuaded,  was  the  caufe  of  his 
death,  not  the  accufation  of  impiety,  and 
corrupting   the   youth  *  j    for    neither  of 

*  Thefc  v'cre  the  two  charges  againft  him,  upon 
which  he  was  tried  and  condemned — See  Xenophon 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Avcfttn^ovivrtt^  an4  Plato,  ix^  the 
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which,  it  does  not  appear,  that  there  was  the 
leaft  ground.  And  accordingly  Plato,  in  his 
Apology  for  Socrates,  tells  us,  that  this 
charge  againft  him  by  Melitus  was  nothing 
but  a  mere  form  of  words  ;  and  that  the 
real  charge  againft  him,  upon  which  he 
was  condemned,  was,  that  he  went  about 
convi<S;ing  every  body,  who  entered  into 
converfation  with  him,  out  of  their  own 
mouths,  that  they  knew  nothing;  which,  he 
faid,  he  did,  in  order  to  juftify  what  the  ora- 
cle had  faid,  that  he  was  wifer  than  other 
men.  For,  fays  he,  I  difcovered  that  they 
thought  they  knew  when  they  did  not 
know ;  whereas  1  knew  that  I  did  not 
know.  How  much  offence  he  muft  have 
given  by  this  method  of  inftru6tion,  how- 
ever neceflary,  is  evident :  And,  I  think, 
the  wonder  is  not,  that  they  put  him  to 
death  at  laft,  but  that,  in  a  (late  where  the 
people  were  the  governours,  they  let  him 
live  fo  long.  Epidetus,  who  attempted  this 
ineth6d  among  the  Romans,  was  not  put  to 
death,  as  the  Roman  government  was  not 
then  democratical ;  hue  he  was  beaten  by 
thofe  with  whom  he  converfed^ 
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That  Dialogue  is  an  excellent  method  of 
inftruaion,  in  eithet  of  the  ways  above 
mentioned,  is  evident  j  for  what  a  mats 
learns  in  that  way,  he  thinks  he  has  difco- 
vered  himfelf,  and  therefore  remembers  it 
better  than  if  it  had  been  fimply  told  him. 
The  moft  famous  dialogifts  of  antiquity 
are  the  two  I  have  mentioned,  Plato  and 
Xenophon,  very  different  in  their  manner. 
Of  thefe  I  propofe  to  give  fome  account 
beginning  with  Xenophon.  He  has  writ* 
ten  three  pieces  in  dialogue,  his  Metnofabi'^ 
lia  in  four  boots,  his  Oeconomicsy  and  his 
Hieron^  or  Tyrannus^  each  in  one  book  j 
for^  as  to  his  Sympojium^  it  is  not  fo  much 
a  dialogue  as  an  account  of  the  converfa- 
tion  and  of  other  things  that  pafTed  at  a 
table  where  Socrates  was.  Befides  thefe 
dialogues,  he  was  a  great  writer  of  hiftory, 
and,  I  think,  I  may  fay  of  romance  ;  for 
his  Education  of  Cyrus  I  confider  as  no  bet- 
ter than  a  romance,  but  the  fineft  of  the 
kind  that  ever  was  written. 

His'  greateft  work  of  dialogue- writing, 
is  the  one  I  firft  mentioned,  namely,  the 
Memorabilia^  which  I  hold  tp  be  one  of 
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die  moft  valuable  works  that  has  come 
down  to  U8  from  antiquity  ;  for  we  have 
there  the  genuine  phllofophy  of  Socrates^ 
Without  any  miMUre  of  that  philofophy 
which  came  from  Egypt  and  the  fchool  of 
Pythagoras,  whereof  we  have  fo  much  in 
Plato,  His  philofophy  was  entirely  of  the 
moral  and  pradiical  kind :  Nor  does  he  ap- 
pear to  have  afcended  to  that  firft  philofo- 
phy, which  teaches  us  the  principles  of  all 
arts  and  fciences.  It  was  this  philofophy, 
which  Pythagoras  and  Plato  learned  in  E- 
gypt ;  and  it  was  the  nvlfdom^  or  philofo^ 
phy  (as  the  word  ought  to  be  tranflated) 
of  the  Egyptians  in  which  Mofes  was  learn- 
ed *.  But  even  of  the  only  philofophy  he 
tauglbt,  namely,  moral  philofophy,  it  ap- 
pears, that  he  did  not  know  the  principles f. 
But,  when  we  confider,  that  his  philofo- 


♦  Afts  of  the  Apoftlcs,  chap.  7.  v.  22.  Where 
the  word  voifdoviy  in  oar  tranflation,  is  in  the  original 
^«^<«^  which  in  the  Greek  language  A&aoiei  philofophy^ 
wad  philofophy  of  the  highejl  kind ;  but  is  quite  different 
from  what  is  denoted  I>y  the  Greek  word  ^'^%nvi^^  which 
in  Englifh  is  nvifdom^  or  prudence, 

f  See  what  I  have  faid  upon  this  fubjeft  in  the 
preface  to  vol.  3.  of  Metaph.  p^  27.  and  following. 
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pby,  defedive  as  it  was^  was  the  difcoveiy 
of  a  fingle  man,  it  muft  appear  a  moft  ex« 
traordinary  dircovery,  and  he  himfelf  one 
of  the  moft  extraordinary  men  that  ever 
lived. 

In  the  Memorahtlia  Socrates  is  the  only 
teacher.  And  he  teaches  in  both  the  ways 
above  mentioned,  that  is,  both  by  refuta- 
tion,  and  convincing  men  that  they  did 
not  know  what  they  thought  they  knew, 
tod  by  inftruding  them  when  they  did  not 
profefs  to  know  and  were  only  ignorant. 
Befides  the  dialogue  we  have  in  this  work, 
Xenophon  has  given  us  a  great  deal  of  the 
dodrine  of  Socrates  upon  different  fub- 
jeds,  without  any  dialogue,  or  mention  of 
any  particular  peribn  whom  he  meant  to 
inftrudl.  Of  this  kind  there  is  a  great  deal 
i^n  tbe  third  book  about  the  middle  of  it, 
and  in  the  fourth  towards  the  end  of  it. 

There  is  one  difference,  among  many  o* 
thers,  which  i  obferve  betwixt  the  dialogues 
of  Plato  and  of  Xenophon,  that,  in  many  of 
t^lato's  dialogueSi  there  is  nothing  elfe  but 
refutation  ;  and  a  man  is  only  convinced  * 
that  he  does  not  know,  but  is  not  inftrud-^ 
ed  :  Whereas,  \tk  Xenophon,  the  two  al-* 
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Ways  go  together ;  and  a  man,  after  being 
convinced  that  he  is  ignorant,  is  taught 

ivhat  he  did  not  know  before.    A  remark- 
able  example  of  this  we  have  in  his  con- 
verfation  with  one  Euthydemus,  in  the  bei- 
ginning  of  the  fourth  book.    This  Euthy- 
demus  had  collected  a  great  many  books^ 
and  thought  himfelf  very  learned,  fo  Iearn« 
ed,  that  he  could  not  be  inftruded  by  the 
converfation  of  Socrates,  which,  therefore, 
he  fhunned,  avoiding  even  the  appearan* 
ces  of  admiring  Socrates,  or  receiving  in- 
ftrudion  from  him  or  any  body  elfe  ;— a 
character,  which,  1  have  obferved,  is  not 
uncommon  in  this  age  ;  and  indeed  it  is  a 
natural  confequence  of  a  high  conceit  of 
one's  felf,  and  the  affedation  of  fuperior 
•  wifdom.     Socrates,  however,  contrived  to 
draiT^  the  attention  of  this  young  man,  by 
going  to  a  bridle- maker's  (hop,  which  he  fre- 
quented very  much,  and  there  holding  con* 
verfation  with  his  own  followers,  in  which 
he  contrived  to  make  mention  of  Euthy- 
demus  in  his  hearing,  as  a  man  who  in- 
tended to  be  a  great  fpeaker  and  a  leading 
man  in  the  ftate,  but  who  difdained  to  be 
inftrudted  by  any  body.     Having  thus  ex- 
cited the  attention  of  £uthydemuS|  and 
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being  defirous  to  do  all  the  good  he  could 
to  the  young  man,  he  took  an  occalion  to 
converie  with  him  alone  in  the  fame  place*; 
andf  having  praised  him  for  his  love  of 
learning,  which  bad  made  him  collect  fo 
many  books,  and  having  by  that  compli-* 
ment  pleafed  him  and  engaged  his  atten*r 
tion,  he  went  on  im  a  feries  of  interroga^ 
tones,  by  which  he  made  £uthydemus  con-v 
tradid  himfelf  fo  often,  that,  at  laft,  he 
was  convinced  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
what  a  wife  and  good  man  ought  to  know; 
upon  which,  fays  Xenophoh,  he  went  a- 
way  much  mortified,  and  defpifing  himfelf^ 
But  the  confequence  was,  that  he  became 
an  affiduous  follower  of  Socrates,  liftening 
attentively  to  whatever  he  faid  ;    which 
when  Socrates  obferved,  he  was  at  pains 
to  inArufk  him  in  the  plained  and  fimpleft 
manner,   without  embarrafling  and  con* 
founding  him  as  he  had  done  at  firft.   And 
accordingly,  immediately  fubjoined  to  this 
firft  converfation  with  Euthydemus,  there 
is  another  with  him  upon  the  fubjeft  of 
piety,  in  which  Socrates  fets  before  him, 
at  great  length,,  and  in  the  plained  man- 
ner, all  the  obligations  that  men  owe  to 
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the  Gods.  And  here  our  author  obferves, 
that  many  who  had  been  made  by  Socra- 
tca  to  convift  themfelves  of.  ignorance  and 
vanity,  like  Euthydemus,  never  came  back 
again  to  Socrates;  arid  he  might  have  add- 
ed, that  they  hated  him  mortally.  And  I 
have  no  doubt,  as  I  have  faid,  but  that  the 
hatred  of  fuch  men  was  the  chief,  I  may 
fay  the  only,  caufe  of  his  condemnation. 

And  tiot  only  did  Socrates,  in  this  man- 
ner, inftruS  his  followers  by  afking  que- 
ftions,  but  he  could  alfo  anfwer  queftions^  ' 
when  they  were  afked  at  him.  Of  thid 
kind,  a  converfation  is  reported  by  Xeno- 
phon,  in  the  middle  of  the  fame  fourth 
book,  betwixt  him  and  Hippias  the  Elean^ 
who  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of  tra- 
velling fophift.  This  Hippias,  after  obfer- 
ving  that  Socrates  was  in  nfe  to  laugh  . 
at,  and  make  fools  of  people  by  afking 
them  queftions,  and  then  laying  hold  of 
their  anfwers  to  confute  and  perplex  them, 
while  he  himfelf  anfwered  no  queftion,  nor 
declared  his  own  opinion  upon  any  fubjeft, 
told  Socrates,  that  he  would  afk  one  que*' 

VoL.V.  Q^Q 
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ftion  at  him,  which'  was,  Whatjuftice  was  ? 
To  this  Socrates  made  an  a^fwer.  To 
which  anfwer  Hippias  made  fundry  objec- 
tions ;  and  fo  they  went  on  debating,  till, 
at  lad,  Hippias  is  convinced  that  Socrates 
had  anfwered  him  right,  and  defined  ju^ 
Jlice  well. 

To  conclude  what  I  have  to  obferve  up- 
on this  part  of  Xenophon*s  work ;— I  think 
he  has  fhown  very  clearly  in  thefe  four 
books,  that  Socrates  was  as  learned  in  the- 
philofophy  of  morals  as  it  was  poflSble  that 
any  man  could  be,  of  the  heft  underftarid- 
ing,  the  moft  accurate  obfervation,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  the  moft  virtuous  difpofi- 
tion,  but  who  was  not  taught  by  any  bo- 
dy, nor  inftruded  in  the  ivifdom  of  the 
Egyptians,  which  his  followers,  Plato  and 
Ariftotle,  were,  who,  in  that  fchool,  learn- 
ed to  know  the  firft  principles  of  all  phi- 
lofophy, and  of  all  arts  and  fciences:  Where- 
as, from  what  I  have  obferved  elfewhere, 
it  appears,  that  Socrates  did  not  know  the 
principles  even  of  morals,  when  he  main- 
tained that  virtue  v^disfcience ;  and  I  doubt 
whether,  if  there  had  been  an  Hippias  to 
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interrogate  him  What  fcience  was,  he  could 
have  given  a  fatisfadlory  anfwer.  At  leaft, 
I  am  fure,  that  nobody  in  this  age  can  an- 
fwer that  queftion  properly,  without  ha- 
ving ftudied  the  logical  works  of  Ariftotle. 
But,  though  the  theory  of  moials  is  cer- 
tainly not  perfedt  in  this  work  of  Xeno- 
phon,  it  is  the  beft  practical  piece  of  mo- 
rality, and  the  moft  ufeful  in  the  condu<3: 
of  life  that  ever  was  written  ;  and  there- 
fore every  man  who  has  a  mind  to  apply 
to  antient  philofophy^  or  to  be  a  wife  and 
good  man,  fhould  begin  with  the  diligent 
ftudy  of  this  work. — And  fo  much  for  the 
Memorabilia  of  Xenophon, 

The  next  work  of  his  I  mentiond  is  his 
Oeconomics,  which  is  much  more  a  piece, 
or  a  whole,  than  his  Memorabilia,  and  a 
very  artificial  piece ;  for  it  is  a  dialogue 
within  a  dialogue,  after  the  manner  of  fe- 
veral  of  Plato's  dialogues,  and  yet  the  inte- 
grity of  the  piece  is  perfefl:Iy  preferved  ; 
whereas  the  Memorabilia  is  a  colledion  of 
fcattered  and  detached  converfations,  and 
fometimes  not  converfations,  but  -obferva- 
tions  upon  different  fubjed.s    And  there  is 
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another  fingularity  in  this  work,  that  here 
Socrates,  inftead  of  inftrufking  others,  is 
himfelf  inftrudied,  and  in  the  moil  fimple 
way?  not  needing  to  be  firft  convinced  that 
he  did  not  know,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
profeffing  his  ignorance^^  and  not  alking 
queftions,  as  he  commonly  did,  for  the  in- 
ftrudlion  of  others,  but  in  the  natural  way, 
for  his  own  inftruftion. 

The  fubjc£t  of  this  work  \fi  Oeconomy, 
which  is  of  two  kinds,  either  within  doors, 
that  is,  in  the  houfe,  or  without  dbors. 
The  dialogue  begins  with  a  converfation 
betwixt  Socrates  and  Critqbulus,  in  which, 
Socrates,  b^  queftioning  Critobulus  in  his 
ordinary  way,  proves  to  him,  that  oecono- 
my was  a  fcience^  and  a  fcience  which  Cri- 
tobulus had  need  to  pradife,'though  a  rich 
man.  For  it  appears,  that  he  was  like  ma- 
ny rich  men  of  this  age,  whofc  expences 
exceed  their  income.  Critobulus  being  con» 
vinced  of  this,  and  being  afraid  of  beco- 
ming poor,  defires  that  Socrates  would 
teach  him  oeconomy.  Socrates  excufes  him* 
felf,  by  telling  him,  that  it  was  impoflible 
he  could  underftand  oeconomy,  never  ha- 
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ving  had  any  thing  of  his  own  to  manage. 
But,  upon  Critobulus  ftill  urging  him,  he 
faid  he  would  relate  to  him  a  converfation 
he  had  upon  the  fubje£t  with  one  Ifchp- 
machus,  a  man  who  had  univerfally  the 
charader  of  a  KaAocrxaT^aGos,  a  word  which 
we  cannot  exprefs  but  by  feveral  words  in 
Engliih  ;  for  it  denotes  a  man  of  worth 
and  goodnefs  and  beauty  of  charafter.  And 
here  comes  in  the  dialogue,  which,  as  I 
faid,  was  inferred  into  the  ^dialogue  with 
which  the  piece  begins,  and  made  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  it.  And  here  it  is  that  Socra- 
tes learns,  and  is  himfelf  inftru<3:ed,  in- 
ftead  of  inftruding  others ;  and  indeed  this 
was  neceflary,  as  he  had  profefled  that  he 
was  entirely  ignorant  of  oeconomy,  having 
had  no  pradice  or  experience  of  it.  This 
converfation  with  Ifchomachus  is  divided 
into  two  parts:  The  firft  concerning  oeco- 
nomy within  doors,  or  the  management  of 
a  family  ;  the  fecond  concerning  the  ma- 
nagement of  a  farm  ;  for  that  was  the  oc- 
cupation of  Ifchomachus.  The  firft  part 
is  almoft  a  continued  difcourfe  of  Ifchoma- 
chus, with  very  little  interruption  by  que- 
ftions  from  Socrates,     Ir^  this  difcourfe  he 
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relates  how  he  inftru£ted  his  young  wife 
when  he  firft  married  her ;  how  (he  was  to 
put  every  thing  in  order  in  the  houfe,  fo 
that  fhe  could  readily  lay  her  hand  to  what* 
ever  was  wanted ;  and  how  (he  was  to 
treat  the  fervants,  and  behave  in  every  re- 
fpcA  like  the  miftrefs  of  a  family.  To  fay 
of  this  part  of  the  work,  that  it  is  the  beft 
thing  that  has  been  written  upon  the  fub- 
jed,  would  be  but  a  poor  eulogium,  as  I 
do  not  know  of  any  thing  antient  or  mo- 
dern relating  to  oeconomy  worth  mention- 
ing. But,  I  think,  it  is  the  beft  thifig  that  can 
be  written  upon  the  fubjeft.  Ifchomachus 
here  relates  certain  curious  fads  concern- 
ing the  Queen  of  the  Bees,  whom  he  pro- 
pofes  as  a  pattern  to  his  wife  for  the  go- 
vernment of  her  family,  which  I  fhould  be 
glad  to  know,  whether  they  were  verified 
by  modern  obfervations.  He  relates  alfo 
feveral  particular  fa6ts  concerning  his  wife, 
{hewing  how  much  fhe  had  improved  by 
his  leflbns.  Thefe  Socrates  was  delighted 
to  hear ;  and,  I  think,  every  reader  of  any 
tfifte  muft  be  v^ry  much  pleafed  with  thein. 
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In  the  beginningK)f  the  fecond  part  of 
this  converfation,  Ifchomachus  goes  on 
98  he  did  in  the  firft,  in  a  continued  dif« 
courfe  relating  to  Socrates  by  what  exer- 
cife  and  manner  of  living  he  preferved  his 
health  and  ftrength,  and  made  himfelf  fit 
for  the  difcharge  of  all  the  duties  of  a  citi- 
zen, both  in  peace  and  wan  For  this,  both 
he  and  Socrates  agreed,  belonged  to  the 
oeconomy  without  doors,  and  was  fo  ef- 
fential  a  part  of  it,  that,  without  it,  no  man 
could  deferve  the  fine  epithet  with  which 
Ifchomachus  was  dignified.  Then  he  pro- 
ceeds to  give  an  account  of  his  farming, 
which  was  properly  what  we  would  call 
his  occupation,  beginning,  as  was  natural, 
with  the  choice  of  an  overfeer  ;  for  a  man 
who  is  not  fuccefsful  in  that  choice,  can- 
not  fucceed  in  farming,  if  his  farm  is  of  a- 
ny  confiderable  extent,  and  if  he  has  other 
bufinefs  befides,  which  was  the  cafe  of  I- 
fchomachus.  Here  we  have  all  the  quali- 
ties of  a  good  overfeer  carefully  enumera- 
ted, and  the  method  by  which  fuch  an  o- 
verfeer  was  to  be  educated  and  formed  ; 
and  here  there  is  more  of  dialogue,  than  in 
the  preceding  converfation  with  Ifchoma- 
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chus,  Socrates  afking  a  great  many  queftions 
concerning  a  thing  of  fuch  importance  as 
the  education  of  a  governing  man,  which 
the  overfeer  of  a  farm  mud  be» 

Socrates  being  thus  inftruded  concern- 
ing the  qualities  of  a  good  overfeer,  pro- 
ceeds very  naturally  to  inquire  about  the  o- 
peratipns  which  this  overfeer  is  to  diredJ:* 
And  here  Socrates  is  taught,  the  art  of 
farming  by  IfchomachuSji  who  very  pro- 
perly introduces  his  lefTons  by  an  eulogium 
upon  farming,  which,  I  think,  is  as  jufi  as 
it  is  well  exprcfled.  He  fays,  it  is  the  moft 
ufeful  of  all  arts,  the  moft  pleafant  in  the 
pradice,  the  moft  liberal  too;  for  it  has  no 
fecrets  or  myfteries,  fuch  as  fome  other  arts 
have  ;  but  the  farmer  moft  readily  com- 
municates, and  with  the  greateft  pleafure, 
what  he  knows,  to  any  body  who  defires 
it ;  and,'  laft  of  all,  it  is  moft  eafily  learn- 
ed ;  for  you  learn  it  only  by  feeing  and 
hearing  what  farmers  do  :  Whereas  other 
arts  are  not  to  be  learned  without  much 
time,  ftudy,  and  pradice ;  and  indeed  what 
follows  fliows  it  to  be  fo  ;  for  Ifchoma- 

chu6  does  no  more  than  afk  queftions  at 
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Socrates  ;  but  thefe  fo  proper,  that  Socra- 
tes not  only  anfwers  them  right,  but  gives 
reafons  why  the  thing  is  fo  and  not  other- 
wife;  which  makes  Ifchomachus  fay,thatSo- 
crates  defired  to  be  intruded  by  him  in  an 
art  which  he  knew  as  well  as  he.  Nor  do 
I  know  any  fo  fine  an  example  of  the  So-, 
cratic  method  of  teaching,  by  afking  que- 
ftions  at  the  perfon  taught,,  unlefs,  perhaps, 
it  be  the  making  a  flave  demonftrate  in 
that  way  a  propofition  of  geometry  in  the 
Meno  of  Plato,  which  Socrates  makes  ufe 
of  as  an  example  to  prove  his  dodrine, 
that  all  our  knowledge  in  this  life  is  re- 
minifcence  j  and,  I  think,  the  lefibns  which 
Ifchomachus  gives  to  Socrates  in  agricul- 
ture prove  the  fame  dodrine. 

Socrates  having  here  difcovered,  by  the 
queftions  which  Ifchomachus  pur  to  him, 
that  he  knew  what  he  believed  himfelf  to 
be  quite  ignorant  of,  gives  this  account  how 
quefiioning  fliould  be  teaching.    '  You  lead 

*  me,*  fays  he  to  Ifchomachus,  *  through 

*  things  that  I  underftand,  to  things  that  I 

*  thought  I  had  not  underftood ;  but,  dif- 

Voi..  V.  R  r 
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•  covering  that  they  have  a  refemblance  to 

•  what  1  formerly  underftood,  1  think  that 

•  I  formerly  underftood  them  alfo/  Here 
you  have  the  whole  fecret  of  the  SocrMic 
reafoning  difcovered,  and  the  greateft  beaii* 
ty  of  the  Dialogue  explained. 

The  Dialogue  concludes  with  an  admi?^ 
rable  obfervation  of  Ifchomachus,  That 
what  is  moft  excellent  in  agriculture  and 
war  and  all  the  great  arts  of  life>  and  en- 
furafi  more  than  any  thing  elfe  the  fuccefs 
of  thefe  arts,  is  a  genius  fit  to  govern,  and 
to  which  thofe  who  are  commanded  will- 
ingly  fubmitting,  obey  with  chearfulnefs 
and  emulation  who  fhall  beft  do  his  duty. 
This  genius,  fays  he^  may  be  improved  by 
teaching  and  ftudy ;  but  it  muft  be  given  o- 
riginally  by  the  Gods.  As  a  proof  of  the 
truth  of  this  obfervation,  and  that  this  di? 
ftin<3;ion  of  men  is  truly  from  God  and 
Narure,  and  not  the  efled  of  teaching  and 
inftitution  only,  I  will  add,  that  there  is  no 
defignation  of  charader  more  vifibly  mark- 
ed in  the  human  countenance,  the  voice,  the 
air,the  manner,the  look,  and  the  adion  both 
of  the  features  of  the  face  in  fpeaking,  ^nd 
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of  the  body  in  moving,  than  that  of  a 
man  deftined  by  Providence  to  govern  his 

fellow  creatures  *. 

•     / 

I  have  only  further  to  obferve  upofi  this 
dialogue,  that,  as  it  is  more  a  piece  than  a- 
ny  thing  of  the  kind  that  Xenophon  has 
Written,  fo  I  am  perfuaded  it  is  for  the 
greater  part,  if  not  altogether,  an  invention 
of  the  author,  and  in  that  refpe<fl:  refem- 
bling  the  dialogues  of  Plato  more  than  any 
thing  he. has  written  ;  for,  as  to  the  con- 
verfations  in  the  Memorabilia,  I  believe 
them  all  to  have  been  real  convcrfations, 
with  little  or  no  addition  from  the  author* 

'To  conclude  my  obfervations  upon  this 
dialogue,   I  think  it  the  heft  thing  of  the 

kind  that  Xenophon  has  written,  and  a 
moft  perfect  model  of  the  Socratic  method 
of  teaching.  It  has  not  the  defeft  which 
I  have  obferved  in  the  Memorabilia,  I  mean 
the  want  of  philofophy  j  for  there  is  e- 

♦  Ttcre  is  juft  in  ttc  end  of  this  dialogue  a  moli 
admirable  corredkion  of  the  text  by  Henry  Stephen, 
which  is  as  ingenious  as  it  is  neceiTary,  the  pafiage  be^ 
ing  abfoltttely  tiniatellfgible  without  k. 
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nough  of  philofophy  in  it,  and  mote  Would 
have  been  fuperfluous  and  even  rid  tculous< 

I  come  now  to  fpeak  of  the  laft  work  of 
Xenophon  I  mentioned,  the  Htero%  or  ?/- 
rannus.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  work  of  in- 
vention, as  I  believe  the  Oeconoitaics  to  be,» 
but  of  more  fimple  compofition  than  the 
Oeconomics ;  for  there  is  in  it  no  dialogue 
within  a  dialogue:  Yet  it  is  a  moft  poeti- 
cal piece ;  for  it  has  a  Peripeteia^  a  change 
from  one  contrary  to  another,  which  both 
furprifes  and  pleafcs.  The  fubjedt  of  It  is  the 
comparifon  of  the  life  of  a  private  man,  an<i 
of  a  tyrant ;  by  which  name  the  Greeks  de- 
figned  any  man,  who  governed  a  free  peo- 
ple without  their  confent,  whether  he  go- 
verned well  or  ilL  The  interlocutors  are 
Hieron  the  tyrant  ofSyracufe,  and  Simo* 
nides  the  poet,  who  afks  at  Hierpn,  what 
the  difference  was  betwixt  the  private  and 
tyrannical  life,  in  point  of  happinefs  or  mi- 
fery  ?  \Vhich  difference,  fays  he,  nobody 
fhould  know  better  than  you,  who  have 
had  the  experience  of  both.  In  anfwer 
to  this  queilion,  Hieron  defires  Simonides 
•  to  enumerate  to  him  all  the  different  plea- 


^ 
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ibres  ranged  uHiJer  their  icvtrai  faetds^ 
which  a  man  in  prirate  iife  enjoys.  This 
divifidn  of  pleafures  was  what  Simonidea 
was^  no  doubt,  more  capable  of  making 
aocnrateiy  than  Hieroii,  being  a  greater 
pbilofopher'  than  be.  Upob  rhrs  Simdni<>- 
des  enumerates  all  the  pleafdrcs  both  of  ba» 
dy  and  of  mind  i  And  Hieton  Ihows,  that 
in  every  one  of  thefe  the  tyrant  was  irift- 
riof  to  the  private  man.  This  he  does  in 
almoft  a  continued  difconrfe,  with  bat  few 
interruptions  by  queftions  from  Simonides, 
putting  him  in  mind  of  the  particular  plea* 
fures  he  had  enumerated.  Then  he  pro^ 
ceeds  to  feow  what  a  miferable  life  of  fear^ 
fufpicton,  and  diftruft  of  every  body  a  ty* 
rant  led  ;  and  how  niuch  that  band  of  fo- 
reign mercenaries^  which  he  was  obliged 
to  maintain  at  the  expence  of  the  people 
for  the  defence  of  his  perfon  and  govern- 
ment, muft  make  him  hated  by  the  people* 
Then  he  goes  on  to  (how  how  much  hap- 
pier he  was  as  a  private  man  :  But,  fay$ 
he,  what  is  worft  of  all,  I  cannot  now 
make  the  exchange,  and  return  to  my  for- 
mer life ;  for  then  I  muft  fuffer  all  the  pu- 
nifhment  which  the  hatred  of  the  people 
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makes  ^  them  think  I  deferve.  He  con^ 
eludes,  therefore,  that  the  beft  thing  he  can 
do,  is  to  hang  himfelf# 

Here  then  we  have  the  Fable,  as  it  may  be 
called,  wrought  up  to  a  crifis,  and  the  knot 
fairly  tied,  which  Simonides  unties  in  the 
difcourfe  that  follows ;  wherein  he  proves^ 
that,  if  a  tyrant  be  a  good  man,  and  go^ 
Tern  as  he  ought  to  do,  he  will  enjoy  e* 
▼ery  pleafure,  whether  of  mind  or  body, 
in  much  greater  perfedion  than  a  private 
man  can  do,  and  particularly  the  pleafure 
of  being  loved^  admired,  and  praifed  i  And 
even  his  body-guard  of  foreigncfs,  Simo- 
nides proves,  that,  if  he  employed  them 
properly,  he  might  make  them  the  inftru- 
ments  of  procuring  ftill  more  the  love  of 
his  people*  *  Governing  in  this  way/  fays 
he,  *  you  fliall  not  only  be  loved,  admired, 

*  and  praifed  by  your  fubjedis,  but  by  all 

•  thofe  who  hear  of  you.     All  your  pea- 

•  pie  fhall  rejoice  in  the  good  things  you 

•  enjoy,  and  fliall  defend  you  and  fight  for 

*  you,  as  they  would  do  for  themfelves  j 

*  and  the  wealth  of  your  friends  fliall  be 
^  as  much  yours  as  theirs;    Take  courage^ 
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therefore,  Hiero;  enrich  your  friends; 
for,  in  doing  fo,  you  will  enrich  your- 
felf.  Add  to  the  wealth  and  power  of 
the  ftate,  which  will  be  adding  to  your 
own.  Procure  allies  to  it.  Think  that 
your  country  is  your  houfe,  your  citi^ 
zens  your  companions,  your  friends  your 
children,  your  children  your  very  life 
and  foul.  All  thefe  endeavour  to  over- 
come in  good  offices ;  and,  if  in  that 
way  you  overcome  your  friends,  your  c- 
nemies  never  can  ftand  before  you*  All 
this  if  you  do,  be  afTured,  that  you  fhall 
attain  to  the  noblefl:  and  happieft  ftate 
among  men.  You  {hall  be  happy,  and 
not  be  envied.'  With  this  fine  epilogue 
the  piece  concludes. 

* 

Thefe  are  my  obfervations  upon  the  di- 
da£tic  works  of  Xenophon,  which,  I  think^ 
ought  to  be  moft  carefully  ftudied,  both 
for  their  matter  and  their  ftile.  As  to  the 
matter,  befides  the  excellent  pradical  phi- 
lofophy  that  is  contained  in  it,  we  have 
more  of  the  manners  and  private  life  of  the 
Athenians,  than  is  any  where  elfe  to  be 
found.    And  the  ftile  is  exactly  the  ftile 
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of  Attic  converfation,  which  I  hold  to  be 
as  perfed  of  the  kind  at  their  hiftorical, 
oratorial,  or  poetical  llile  :  And  I  would 
deiire  thofe,  who  choofe  to  be  critics,  and 
to  be  able  to.  diftinguifh  accurately  difFe* 
rent  ililes  from  one  another,  to  compare 
the  fiile  of  thofe  converfations,  which  Xe- 
nophon  has  given  us,  with  the  hiftorical 
flile  of  Thucydides,  aUd  the  oratorial  ftile 
of  Demoflhenes,  not  to  mention  the  (lile 
of  their  tragic  poets,  which  is  fo  different 
from  that  of  Xenophon,  that  no  man  can 
be  fo  unlearned  in  criticifra,  or  fo  void  of 
natural  tafte,  as  not  to  perceive  the  diffe-^ 
rence  in  the  didion,  as  well  as  in  the  num« 
bers.  I  will  only  add  upon  this  fubje£t, 
that,  when  Xenophon  departs  from  the  ftile 
of  converfation,  which  he  does  in  the  ftory 
from  Prodicus,  ^  the  Judgment  of  Hercu^ 
les^  and  affefls  a  higher  ftile,  he  does  not 
at  all  pleafc  me.  For  the  fpeech  of  Virtue 
there  is  too  full  of  antithe/es^  and  of  Tap/- 
cr«agz5,  and  jrapofjiOK^aeiSf  that  is,  fentences  of 
the  fame  length,  and  the  fame  conftrudion 
and  arrangement  of  the  words,  and  has 
not  that  variety  in  the  compofition,  which 
I  hold  to  be  efTential  to  all  fine  writing:. 

I 
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CHAP.        II. 


P/tf W  the  grtatejl  dialogifi  of  antient  or  mo- 
dem  times j-^  His  dialogues  reckoned  by 
Arijiotle  Pieces  of  poetry. — He  has  imita-- 
ted  Homer  in  tnvp  things^  of  never  ap-- 
peering  himfelf  in  his  nvorks^  and  in  mix^ 
ing  the  narrative  tvith  the  dramatic.—^ 
His  dialogues  therefore  very  properly  di- 
vided into  dramatic^  narrative^  and  mix-^ 
ed. — Great  variety  in  his  narrative  dia^- 
logues. — Some  of  his  dialogues  have  on^ 
ly  the  form  of  dialogues^  but  not  the  na- 
ture ;  fuch  as  the  ten  books  de  Republi- 
ca,  and  the  tvoelve  de  Legibus* — ^he 
Protagoras,  the  finejl  of  all  Plato's  dia-- 
loguesj  conftdered  as  a  poetical  compoft- 
tion, — A  particular  account  of  it.  —  The 
fcenery  in  ity  and  the  various  turns  and 
incidents  in  it^  particularly  fine. ^^It  con-- 
eludes  voith  a  change  of  the  opinions 
maintained  by  the  two  difputants^  vuhich 

Vol.  V.  S  f 
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may  he  called  the  catafirophe  of  the  piece. 
'^The  next  moft  beautiful  dialogue  in 
Plato f  is  the  Gorgias.— iVb/  necejfary  to 
give  fo  particular  an  account  of  it.*— Of 
the  manner  of  teaching  of  Plato  in  his 
dialogues.— It  is  for  the  greatefl  part  on^ 
ly  refutation.  —  T^his  more  agreeable  to  the 
charaBer  of  Socrates  than  plain  teaching. 
*— Q/^  the  matter  of  the  dialogues  of  Pla^- 
to^-^It  is  chiefly  moral  and  political^ 
hut  with  a  great  mixture  of  the  do^rines 
.  of  the  Eleatic  and  Pythagorean  philofo^ 
'  phy^  and  of  the  philofophy  of  ideas ^  nvhich 
he  brought  from  Egypt ^  as  well  as  the 
doBrine  of  the  Trinity. — The  tivo  lafl 
mentioned^  the  mojl  valuable  part  of  the 
philofophy  of  Plato* — His  philofophy  of 
morals  defeSlive^  in  not  knoiving  that  the 
principle  of  morals  ivas  the  to  xaAor, 
and  in  not  defining  vuhat  the  to  xaAor  is^ 
though  he  has  mentioned  it  fo  often."-^ 
His  logic  and  diale^ic^  too  imperfeil^  com* 
pared  ivith  thofe  of  Ariflotle. — His  phi^ 
lofophy  of  Nature  likeuoife  not  fo  good  as 
the  Pythagorean  vuork  from  ivhich  he 
has  copied  it.  —  Hisfyflem  of  government 
notfo  good  neither  as  that  ivhich  the  JV- 
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fuits  a£lually  put  in  pradice  in  Para^ 
guay.^The  Theology  therefore  of  Plato ^ 
the  befl  part  of  his  philofophy. — This^  ex- 
alts  the  mind  above  humdn  affairs  and 
all  things  on  earth.-^This  philofophy 
Jhould  he  mofi  cultivated  in  a  degenerate 
Jlate  of  a  nation  : — I'his  pra^ifed  by  the 
the  Alexandrine  fchooL — Of  the  ftile  of 
Plato.— This  immoderately  praifed  by  Ci^ 
cero^  but  ivith  a  proper  diftin^ion  by  the 
Halicamaffian^—^His  chief  beauty  of  ftile 
is  in  the  numbers  of  his  compofttion^  of 
nvhich  ive  have  no  perception. — His 
nvorks  upon  the  vuhole  are  very  valuable 
and  ought  to  be  carefully  ftudied. — They 
are  the  beft  preparation  for  the  philofo^ 
phy  of  Ariftotle^  and  particularly  for  his 
logic. 

I  COME  now  to  fpeak  of  Plato's  manner 
of  teaching.  He  is  the  greateft  of  all 
dialogifts  that  have  come  down  to  us  from 
antient  times,  or,  I  believe,  that  ever  was ; 
for  he  has  written  a  very  great  number  of 
dialogues,  and  nothing  but  in  dialogue,  ex- 
cept fome  epiftles.  His  dialogues,  as  I  h:\ve 
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pbferved,  arc  very  different  in  every  refpedi 
from  thofe  of  Xenophon,  whofe  dialogues 
are  real  converfations^  at  leaft,  in  the  Me'- 
morahilia^  of  which,  I  am  perfuaded,  Xe- 
nophon  took  nptea  or  memorandums,  and 
from  thence  the  name  in  Greek  by  which 
they  are  called  arofivnfJiov^Tct:  Whereas  the 
dialogues  of  Plato  are  pieces  of' poetry, 
where  you  have  fables,  manners,  charac- 
ters, and  incidents^  and  fometimes  changes 
which  furprife  us,  and  therefore  may  be 
called  TrepiTeTeusLi.  It  is  for  this  reafon  that 
Ariftotle  very  properly,  I  think,  reckons 
the  2«)cpaT*)toi  ?\.oyoi^  by  which  he  certainly 
means  the  Socratic  philofophy  in  Plato's 
dialogues,  as  a  fpecies  of  poetry  *.  We  are 
informed  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  that  Plato 
in  his  early  youth  {howed  an  inclination 
towards  poetry,  and  adtually  wrote  fome 
poetical  pieces  :  And,  I  think,  it  is  evi- 
dent, both'  from  the  form  he  has  given  to 
thefe  dialogues  and  their  ftile,  that  he  had 
a  genius  for  poetry  ;  and  if  fo,  it  was  ve- 
ry natural  that  he  fhould  give  a  poetipal 
form  to  his  philofophy. 

*  Ariftotle  in  the  beginning  of  his  Poetics. 
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An4  here  I  cannot  help  obferving,  that 
it  is  a  moft  abfurd  charge  which  a  French 
author,  the  Marcjuis  De  L'Argent^  makes 
againft  Plato,  of  preteadiag  to  impofe  up- 
on the  public  fictitious  converiations  for 
real.  A  man  mud  indeed  be  a  wretched 
critic,  who  cannot  difeover  that  Plato's  dia- 
logues ate  poetical  pieces?  not  intended  to 
pafs  for  hiflorical  fa£ts» 

There  is  one  thing  in  which  Plato  has 
imitated  Homer,  the  great  matter  of  all 
poetry,  dramatic  as  well  las  epic,  and  that 
is,  he  never  appears  himfelf,  neither  as  an 
interlocutor,  nor  as  a  narrator:  And  in  an- 
other thing  he  has  alfo  imitated  him,  that 
he  has  mixed  together  narrative  and  dia^- 
logue  in  many  of  his  pieces,  in  which  he 
has  introduced  fome  perfon  narrating  the 
converfation.  Of  this  kind  are  the  Alcibi'^ 
adesjirji  2^xiAfecond^  the  Sophijiay  the  Poli^ 
ticusj  the  whole  tw^elve  Books  ofLanvs^  and 
indeed  the  greater  part  of  his  dialogues. 
But  he  has  varied  a  good  deal  the  form  in 
thefe  narrative  dialogues ;  For  fometlmes 
Socrates  himfelf,  and  who  is  commonly 
f he  principal  figure  in  every  piece,  is  made 
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the  narrator,  as  in  the  Protagoras^  the 
books  de  Republican  and  many  others.  At 
other  times  the  converfation  is  narrated  by 
one  who  was  not  prcfent,  but  had  it  from 
Socrates,  as  in  the  Theaetetes^  where  the 
time  of  the  a£kion  is  after  the  death  of  So- 
crates,    Sometimes  the  converfation  is  re- 

• 

peated  only  from  memory:  At  other  times 
it  is  read  from  notes,  which  the  narrator 
took  of  it,  as  in  the  lad  mentioned  dialogue 
of  the  Theaetetes.  Sometimes  the  perfon, 
to  whom  the  narrative  is  addreifed,  is  not 
mentioned  ;  fo  that  the  narration  is  to  no« 
body,  fo  far  as  appears,  as  in  the  'EpatiTa, 
the  books  de  Republican  and  many  others. 
At  other  times,  a  perfon  is  mentioned,  to 
whom  the  narration  is  made,  but  without 
any  charader  or  name  other  than  that  of 
*ETa<po5,  or  companion^  as  in  the  cafe  of  the 
Protagoras ;  but  at  other  times  he  has  a 
name  and  charafter,  as  in  Theaetetes.  Some 
of  the  dialogues  are  altogether  dramatical, 
without  any  narrative  either  in  the  intro- 
dudion  or  intermixed  with  the  converfa- 
tion. Such  is  the  Eutyphron^  th«  firft  dia- 
logue in  the  way  they  are  commonly  ar- 
ranged, and  many  others,     Thefe  perfe£^-r 
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Ijr  refemble  the  fcenes  of  a  comedy,  where 
you  get  no  information  from  any  narra- 
tive, but  only  from  what  the  perfons  of  the 
drama  fay  td  one  another.  That  divifion, 
therefore,  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  men- 
tioned by  Diogenes  Xaertius  Jn  his  life,  I 
think  a  very  proper  divifion  of  them,  as 
far  as  relates  to  their  form  and  compofi- 
tion,  into  dramatical,  narrative,  and  mixed. 

All  this  variety  in  the  form  of  the  com- 
pofition,  together  with  the  variety  of  fub- 
jcA  and  ftile,  of  charaders  and  manners, 
makes  thefe  dialogues  of  Plato  the  moft  a- 
greeable  of  all  writing  to  a  man  who  has 
a  tafte  both  for  poetry  and  philofophy. 
And,.fuppofmg  that  the  reader  had  no  tafte 
for  the  admirable  philofophy  contained  in 
them,  but  only  for  the  poetry,  I  think,  as 
a  critic  and  a  man  of  tafte,  he  ought  to  be 
•  much  entertained  :  For  there  is  in  fome  of 
,them  a  fable  and  ftory,  which  is  fome- 
times  highly  wrought  up,  and  finely  di- 
verfified  by  incidents,  particularly  in  fuch 
of  them  as  are  narrated ;  for  in  fome  of 
thefe  there  are  fcenes  admirably  painted, 
and  a  variety  of  afition  introduced,  as  well 
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as  of  convcrfation.  This  if  particulady  the 
cafe  of  the  Protagoras^  where  the  fcene  is 
fo  well  defcr'^bed,  that  we  could  not  have 
a  more  lively  idea  of  it,  if  we  were  to  fee 
it  reprcfented  on  the  ftage. 

At  the  fame  time  it  is  proper  to  obferve, 
that  his  two  greateft  works,  though  they 
be  called  dialogues,  have  nothing  more  but 
the  form ;  for  they  are  truly  fyftems  of 
fcience,  in  which  qucftions  are  afked  by 
the  perfon  who  delivers  the  fyftem^  but  to 
which  the  interlocutors  anfwer  only  ITcs  or 
No.  The  two  works  I  mean,  are  his  ten 
books  de  Republican  and  his  twelve  dt  />- 
gibus.  Both  of  thefe  have  a  place^  which 
is  indeed  eflfential  to  a  drama  ;  but  time  is 
as  neceflary.  Now,  neither  of  thefe  is  cir- 
cumfcribed  by  time  :  And,  as  I  have  obfer- 
ved  elfewhere  *,  the  dialogues  are  fo  long, 
that  it  is  impoflible  they  could  have  been 
finiflied  in  any  time  that  we  can  fuppofe 
men  to  be  kept  together,  without  interrup- 
tion of  one  kind  or  another.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  books  de  Republican  there  is 

*  Vol.  4.  p.  345.  of  this  work. 
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what  may  be  properly  called  a  dialogue, 
which  continues  till  about  the  middle  of 
the  fecond  book ;  and  we  are  informed  up- 
on what  occafion  the  company  met,  and 
how  Socrates  was  led  on  to  give  a  fyftem 
of  what  he  underftood  to  be  a  perfed  go- 
vernment. In  the  books  de  LegibuSy  though 
there  be  more  dialogue,  there  is  no  intro- 
duiSkion  at  all  to  it  ;  for  it  begins  diredly 
with  one  of  four  travellers  upon  the  road  in 
Cret^,  afking  a  queftion  at  the  others,  Whe- 
ther it  was  a  God  or  a  Man  who  firft  gave 
laws  to  men  ?  To  this  one  of  them,  who 
was  a  Cretan,  anfwers.  And  fo  the  conver- 
fation  goes  on  for  four  books;  after  which, 
the  Athenian  ftranger  gives  them  a  fyftem 
of  laws  in  the  other  eight  books,  with  little 
interruption  of  queftions. 

The  Protagoras^  which  I  mentioned  a- 
bove,  is  the  fineft  of  all  the  dialogues  of 
Plato,  confidered  as  a  poetical  compofition; 
for  there  is  mor^  fcenery  and  adiion  in  itj 
a  greater  variety  of  turns  and  incidents^ 
and  more  imitation  of  charaders  and  man- 
ners, than  arc  to  be  found  in  any  other  of 

VoL.V.  Tt 
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his  dialogues.  I  think  it,  therefore,  not  im-    ' 
proper  lo  give  a  more  particular  account 
of  it  than  of  any  other. 

in  this  dialogue  Socrates  relates  to  a  com. 
pamon  of  his,  ^yho  is  not  named,  that  one 
Hippocrates,  an  acquaintance  of  Socrates,  a 
young  man  of  a  keen  violent  fpirit,  came  to 
him  very  early  in.the  morning  before  it  was 
day,  to  let  him  know  that  the  great  fophift 
Protagoras  was  co.ne  to  town,  and  lodged 
in  thehoufeof  one  Callias j -^informing  So- 
crates.ai  the  fame  time  of  his  moft  earneft 
defire  to  be  the  fcholar  of  Protagorajj,  and, 
as  he  took  money  for  teaching,  to  give  him' 
all  that  he  had  of  his  own,  and  all  that  he      ^ 
could  procure  from  his  friends.     This  na- 
turally led  Socrates  to  inquire  what  he  was 
to  learn  of  Protagoras,   for  which  he  was 
to  pay  fo  high  a  price.     Hippocrates  was 
much  puzzled  to  anfwer  this  queHion,  and 
plainly  fhowed.  he  did  not  well  know  what 
he  would  be  at.     In  this  converfation  they 
paffed  the  time  till  the  day  broke  ;  and  it 
ended   in  their  refolving  to  go  to  Protago-  • 
ras,  and  afk  him,  what  he  pretended  to 
teach,  and  then  to  advife  with  his  friends 
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whether  he  fliould  go  to  fchool  to  him. 
After  this  follows  a  fcene  with  the  porter 
.  of  CaHias'shoufe,  who  having  been  much 
troubled  with  the  great  rcfort  to  the  hdufe, 
of  fophifts,  and  others,  who  wanted  to  fee 
Protagoras,  refufed  at  firft  to  give  them  ad- 
mittancet  After  they  got  in,  they  found 
there  not  only  Protagoras,  but  two  other 
famous  fophifts,  Hippias  and  Prodicus,  each 
of  them  in  different  attitudes  and  fituations, 
which  are  all  very  finely  painted.  Prota- 
goras, the  chief  figure  in  the  piece,  was 
walking  in  (he  portico;— he  in  the  middle, 
and  fo  many,  whom  Socrates  napies,  on 
each  fide  of  him.  Behind  them  was  a  traia 
of  followers,  whom  Protagoras  had  colledl- 
ed  from  the  different  cities  of  Greece  where 
he  had  been.  This  chorus,  as  Socrates  calls 
them,  followed  moft  obfequioufly,  liftening 
to  what  Protagoras  faid,  and  carefully  turn- 
ing when  he  turned,  fo  that  they  might 
never  be  before  him,  or  interfere  with  him, 
nor  any  ways  difturb  the  order  of  the  pro* 
ceffion.  Socrates,  ^fter  having  fpent  fom^ 
time  in  feeing  all  this,  addrelTcd  himfelf  to 
Protagoras,  and  told  him  upon  what  bu- 
finefs  they  were  come,  defTring  to  know, 
whether  he  chofe  to  converfe  with  them  in 


« 
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private  or  tefbrc  all  die  company.  Pro- 
tagoras chofe  the  laft,  being  defirous  to 
fhow  himfelf  as  much  as  poflible.  He  then 
gave  an  account  of  himfelf  and  his  art, 
which  ended  by  anfwering  to  Socfate&'s 
queftion,  *  What  he  profefled  to  teach  V 
That  he  profefled  to  teach  Virtue,  and 
to  make  men  good  citi2;ens  and  good  ma-- 
fters  of  families.  Upon  this  Socrates  da- 
ted a  doiabt,  whether  Virtue  was  a  thing 
that  could  be  taught.  In  anfwer  to  which, 
Protagoras  firft  told  a  ftory,  or  fable,  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  ibe  human  race  and 
of  the  political  life  ;  and  then  he  anfwer- 
ed  more  particularly  Socrates's  arguments. 
When  he  had  done^  Socrates  was  fo  charm- 
ed with  what  he  had  heard,  that  he  flood 
for  fome  time  like  one  enchanted,  ftill  in 
the  pofture  of  liftening.  This  defcription 
our  Milton  has  almoft  tranflated,  at  leafl: 
more  clofely  copied  than  he  is  in  ufe  to  do. 
The  paflage  I  allude  to,  is  in  the  beginning 
of  Book  Eighth  of  Paradife  Loft,  where 
Milton  defcribes  the  efFeft  of  the  Angel's 
voice  upon  Adam,  in  thefe  words  : 

f  The  Angel  ended,  and  in  Adam's  ear 

<  So  charming  left  hts  voice,  that  he  a  while 

'  Thought  him  ftill  fpcakii^g,  ftill  ftood  fiitt  to  hear.* 
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After  this  Socrates  began  to  queftion  Pro- 
tagbras  about'what  he  had  faid,  of  the  Vir- 
tuei  being  different  from  one  another. 
This  led  to  a  clofe  difpute  in  the  dialectic 
manner  of  queftion  and  anfwer,  in  which 
.  Protagoras  being  puzzled  and  confounded, 
betook  himfelf  to  the  haranguing  method^ 
sind,  inftead  of  making  a  fhort  and  dire<^ 
anfwer  to  Socrates^s  queftions,  ran  out  into 
a  long  diflertation.  This  Socrates  com- 
plained of,  and  faid,  that,  having  a  fhort 
memory,  he  could  not  difpute  in  that  way; 
and  therefore,  if  ProtagOiras  Would  not  go 
on  with  him  as  he  had  begun,  there  mu{^ 
be  art  end  of  the  converfation.  Upon 
which  he  rofc  to  go  away ;  but  all  the  com- 
pany interpofed,  earneftly  defiring  that  the 
converfation  might  be  continued.  Upon 
this  occafion,  Hippias  and  Prodicus,  each 
of  them,  made  a  fpeech,  in  which  Plato  has 
imitated  the  manner  of  thofe  two  fophifts. 
Hippias's  ftilc  is  pompous,  panegyrical,  and 
full  of  metaphors  and  figures,  fuch  as  he 
was  accuftomed  to  ufe  in  the  great  aflem- 
blies  at  the  games.  But  Prodicus's  ftile  was 
accurate  and  critical,  affeding  to  ufe  words 
ia  their  moft  proper  fignification,  and  di- 
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fiinguilhing  nicely  betwixt  words,  feeming- 
ly  of  the  fame  fignification.  One  of  th^ 
company  propofed  that  Protagoras  fhould 
be  allowed  to  anfwer  in  what  manner  he 
pleafed,  and  that  Socrates  fhould  have  the 
fame  liberty.  But  here  Alcibiades,  who 
by  this  time  was  come  in,  interpofed,  and 
faid,  it  was  not  fair,  that,  as  Socrates  had 
faid  he  could  only  difpute  in  the  one  way, 
while  Protagoras  profefled  to  difpute  both 
ways,  Socrates  (hould  not  have  his  choice 
of  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  keep 
up  the  argument.  At  laft  it  ended  in  this, 
that  Protagoras  might  have  his  choice, 
whether  he  would  afk  or  anfwer,  or,  as  it 
is  exprefTed  in  Greek,  give  or  receive  a 
reafon^  but  that  the  argument  muft  go  on 
in  the  way  of  queftion  and  anfwer.  Pro- 
tagoras chofe  the  part  of  queftioning,  and 
begaii  with  a  paffage  of  Simonides,  concern- 
ing the  meaning  of  which  he  interrogated 
Socrates,  who  at  firfl;  was  a  good  deal 
puzzled  ;  but  at  laft  having  givep  an  an- 
fwer, which  feemed  fatisfadlory  to  the  com- 
pany, and  Protagoras  having  no  more  to 
alk,  Socrates  began  again  where  he  had 
left  off,  concerning  the  difference  of  the 
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Virtues,  and  afked  Protagoras,  whether  he 
ftiir  maintained  that  the  Virtues  were  all 
direrent  from  one  another.  To  which  Pro- 
tagoras^  anfWered,  that  at  leaft  Fortitude 
was  different  from  the  reft.  The  argument 

bemg  thus  confined, 'the  debate  went  on. 
bocrates  maintaining  that; Fortitude,  as  well 
as  the  other  virtues,  was  nothiq^  but  Know- 
ledge or  Science.     And  fo  far  we  are  fure. 
that-  Plato  has  not  mifreprefepted  jhe  phi- 
Jofophy  of  Socrates  J  for  we  are  told  by 
Xenophon,  that  it  was  One  of  the  peculiar   ' 
tenets  of  Socrates.    ti,ai   all  -uirtuc  tmx 
fctence.     The  debate,  ended  in  Protagoras 
being  at  laft  filenced  J  and.   when  prS 
by  Socrates  to  bring  the  argument  to  a 
conclufion.  anfwered  only  by  a  nod.      But 
through  the  whole  argument  Socrates  be* 
haves  with  the  greateft  politenefs,  abftaia, 
ing  from  every  thing  that  looked  like  in. 
fult    or  even  raillery,  upon  theadvanta  "I 

he  had  obtained,  and  at  laft  concludes  wfh 

putting  them  both  upon  the  fame  footinL 
by  fhowing,  that  they  had  both  loft  S 

of  the  argument  with  which  they  fet  0!! 
and  had  fairly  changed  fides  in  t^I^^^^^^ 
For  I,  fays  Socrates,  '  began  with  m^:  . 
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•  taining  that  Virtue  could  not  be  taught ; 

•  whereas  you,  Protagoras,  maintained  that 

•  it  could :  But,  as  the  difpute  went  on,  I 

•  maintained  that  all  Virtue  was  Science,  in 

•  which  cafe  it  certainly  might  be  taught ; 
'  whereas  you  maintained  that  it  was  not 

•  Science,  the  cbnfequence  of  which  was, 

•  that  it  could  not  be  taught.'  This  dia- 
logue, therefore,  may  be  faid,  without  ex- 
aggeration, to  be  the  mod  elegant  and  polite 
pfailofophical  comedy  that  ever  was  written. 

The  moft  beautiful  dialogue  in  Plato, 
confidered  as  a  poetical  piece,  next  to  the 
Protagoras^  is  the  Gorgias^  But,  after  ha- 
ving given  fo  full  an  analyfis  of  the  Pro- 
tagoras, I  will  fay  no  more  of  the  Gorgias, 
except  that  there  are  in  it  various  turns 
and  incidents,  and  changes  of  perfon  as 
well  as  of  fubje£t,  which  make  it  a  very 
beautiful  compofition. 

Of  the  two  manners  of  teaching  I  have 
mentioned,  refutation  is  that  which  Platq 
ufes ;  by  which  Socrates  convinces  thofe 
with  whom  he  converfes,  that  they  did  not 
know  what  they  thought  they  knew,  and 
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confequently  were  both  ignorint  and  vain  j 
and  there  is  very  little  plain  teaching  in 
Plato,  except  in  the  books  of  Polity  and 
of  Laws.  And  indeed,  as  Socrates  profef-* 
fed  to  know  nothing,  and  was  direded  by 
the  oracle,  &s  Plato  has  informed  us  in  the 
Apology^  and  likewife  by  Dreams,  and  id 
every  other  way  by  which  the  Gods  (igni^ 
fied  their  will  to  men,  to  go  about  atld  con* 
vincc  his  citizens  that  they  were  as  igno- 
rant as  he,  and  fo  far  more  ignorant,  that 
they^  did  not  knoi^  they  wfere  igiibraht  *^ 
whatever  is  delivered  by  Socrates  in  th6 
way  of  fyftem  or  fcience  may  be  confider- 
ed  as  out  of  charader. 

And  thus  much  for  the  manner  of  Pla- 
to in  his  dialogues.  As  to  the  matier^ 
the  fijbjed  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
them  is  Morals  and  Government.  It  was 
only  Upon  thefe  fubjeds  that  Socrates  phi- 
lofophifed.  Whatever^  therefore,  we  have 
in  Plato  44pon  other  fubjeds,  is  taken  from 
Other  fchobls.   Thus^  what  we  have  on  the 

*  See  moire  ujpon  this  fubje£t,  p.  299. 

Vol.  V*  U  u 
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fubjed  of  dialedic  in  the  S0pbi/ia  and  Po^ 
Uticus^  is  from  the  Eleattc  fchool :  What 
is  in  the  Timatus^  upon  the  fubjed  of  na- 
tural philofophy^  is  from  the  Italic  ichool ; 
And  his  Dodrine  of  Ideas,  which  was 
thought  to  be  peculiar  to  him,  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  he  brought  with  him  from  Egypt, 
as  well  ad  the  DoArine  of  the  Trinity, 
which  he  has  not  publiihed  in  his  Dia- 
logues, but  kept  as  a  fecret  to  be  commu- 
nicated only  to  the  few  initiated  in  the  my- 
fteries  of  his  philofophy  *  j  or,  perhaps,  he 

*  This  appears  from  a  letter  of  his  to  Dionyfius, 
the  tyrant  of  Sicily,  the  fecond  epiftle  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  printed.  He  mentions  the  myftery  of 
the  Trinity  very  fhortly  and  enigmatically;  that,  as  he 
tells  him/  if  the  letter  met  with  any  accident,  and  fell  in- 
to other  hands,  it  might  not  be  underftood*  He  men- 
tions alfo  in  the  fame  letter  another  myftery  of  philo- 
fophy, viz.  the  Origin  of  Evil.  This  he  Ipeaks  of  as  a 
very  great  myftery,  which  very  few  of  his  followers  had 
been  able  to  learn.  He  fays  that  he  never  had  writ- 
ten upon  the  fubjed,  and  never  would  \  becaufc  fuch 
things  were  not  fit  to  be  communicated  to  the  vulgar. 
He  therefore  defires  Dionysus,  if  he  wiflies  to  be  in- 
formed about  them,  t6  cbrrefpond  with  him  by  the 
means  of  one  Archidemus,  who  was  to  go  betwixt 
them  \  and  he  advifes  l)ionyfius  to  write  nothing  up- 
on  the  fubjcA  himfelf,  and  to  bum  this  letter  after 
reading  it  oyer  and  over  again.     His  doArine  of  the 
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found  this  myftical  philofbphy  in  the  books 
of  the  Pythagoreans  of  Italy,  fotne  of  which 
Laertius  tells  us  he  purchafed  at  a  great 


Trinity,  howeyer^  came  to  be  pretty  well  known  among 
his  followers  of  later  times,  one  of  whom,  by  name 
Amelius^  wonders  how  fo  fublime  a  Theology  ihould 
be  found  in  the  works  of  a  barbarian  \  (fo  he  calls  St 
John  the  Evangelift  *}.  But  I  thought  it  had  been 
known  only  to  the  Platonic  philofophers  and  thofe  of 
the  Alexandrine  fchool,  till  a  learned  and  worthy  gen- 
tleman of  my  acquaintance  in  London,  Dr  Heberdeo, 
ihowed  me  a  paflage  in  Seneca's  ConfoUtio  ad  Helviam, 
from  which  it  appears,  that  it  was  known  to  the  Stoics* 
His  words  are,  fpeakingof  the  misfortune  that  had  be- 
fallen this  woman :  *  Id  aAum  eft,  mihi  crede,  ab  illo, 

<  quifquis  formator  univerfi  fiiit,  five  ilie  Deus  eft  po« 

<  tens  omnium,  five  incorporalis  ratio,  ingentium  ope- 
f  rum  artifex,  five  divinus  fpiritus,  per  omnia  maxima 

<  ac  minima,  aequali  in^eiuione  diffufus,  five  fatum  et 

<  immutabilis  caufarum  inter  fe  cohaerentium  feries*' 
Scnccac  Confol.  ad  Hflviamj  czp*  8.  edit.  Lipfii,  p.  77. 
This  Theology  with  other  fclences  came  from  Egypt . 
to  India,  where  at  this  day  the  doctrine  of  the  three 
perfons  of  the  Deity  in  one  Subftance,  is  an  eflential 
part  of  the  Creed  of  the  Bramins;  and  they  call  thofc 
perfons  by  the  fame  names  that  we  do,  tic  Fat^er^  tke 

♦  See  Eufibii  Praepar.  Evangel,  lib.  2.  cap,  14.  5p  ^o. 
See  alfo  what  I  have  faid  upon  this  fubjedt^  vol.  i«  cif 
^his  work,  p.  8,  of  fecond  edition. 
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price.  But  the  Pythagorean  philofophy* 
as  is  well  known,  came  like  wife  from  that 
country. 

This  philofophy  is  what  Xenophon,  in 
bis  letter  to  Efchines,  calls  the  rtfoLwrnSn^ 
^otptttj  or  monfirous  pbilofopby^  (as,  I  think,  it 
may  be  tranflated),  of  Egypt  and  of  Py- 
thagoras. Tbcfe  two,  be  very  fitly  joins 
together ;  as,  I  think,  there  is  no  doubt, 
that  Pythagoras  learned  that  philofophy 
in  Egypt.  But,  for  my  part,  I  hold, 
that  this  fame  philofophy  is  the  bed  that 
Is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Plato  ; 
for,  though  Morals,  as  I  have  obferved^ 
are  the  chipf  fubjed  of  his  dialogues,  yet 
^is  philofophy  in  them  is  fo  defedlive,  that 
he  has  not  told  us  that  the  true  princi* 


Son^  and  the  Holy  Gboft.  The  firft  in  their  language  is 
Rama^  the  fecond  Vifnou^  and  the  third  Cnfna,.  This 
faA  is  told  in  a  French  book  written  by  one  La  Croze, 
entitled  Htftoin  du  Chriftianifme  des  Indes^  vol  2.  book 
4.  p.  48.  And  he  relates  it  npon  the  credit  of  one  Manuel 
Godinho,  a  Portuguefe^^who  was  in  India  in  the  year 
1663.  And  I  have  heard  the  faft  attefted  by  an  ac- 
quaintance of  mine  who  bad  been  many  years  in  India. 
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pie  of  every  virtuous  adion  is  the  to  xa- 
Aoy,  or  beautiful ;  which  is  the  more  fur- 
prifing,  that,  in  almoft  every  page  of  his 
writings  upon  the  fubje£t  of  morals,  he 
fp^Jcs  of  the  TO  x(tAov«  That  this  was  well 
known  in  the  Pythagorean  fchool,  I  have 
ihown  elfewhere*:  And  Ariftotle,  who 
appears  to  have  got  more  of  the  Pythago- 
rean books  than  Plato,  or  to  have  perufed 
them  more  diligently,  has  laid  it  down  ex- 
prefsly,  that  there  can  be  no  virtue  with- 
out a  fenfe  of  the  to  aaAor,  or  tht  puichrum 
and  honefium ;  and  that  for  the  fake  of  it, 
virtue  is  pradifed  f.  Inftead  of  this,  Pla- 
to has  been  at  great  pains  to  prove  in  the 
Protagoras^  that  Virtue  is  no  more  than  a 
fcience,  like  geometry  or  arithmetic  ;  and 
that,  therefore,  he,  who  underftands  what 

.     *  Preface  to  Antient  Metaphyfics,  P-  33* 

t  Bcfidcs  the  paflagcs  I  have  quoted  from  Ariftotle 
in  the  preface  above  mentioned,  there  is  one  in  his 
Magna  Mora/ia,  (Lib.  2*  cap.  7.  v.j^nem^)  where  he 
fays,  that  the  ^o^fcn  «-^«5  t#  kccxov  is  more  the  principle  of 
virtue  than  Aayos,  or  reajcn  :  For,  fays  he,  in  the  pracr 
tice  of  virtue,  thcjt^n  muft  begin  and  canry  on  the 
praftice,  while  rcafon  only  c}ire£b  and  approves.  The 
fpfftn  therefore  is  the  leading  principle. 
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virtue  is,  is  virtuous,  as  a  man,  who  is  leam-i 
ed  in  geometry  or  arithmetic,  is  a  geome- 
ter or  arithmetician.  And  another  fault  I 
find  with  Plato's  philofophy,  that,  though 
he  fpeaks  fo  much  of  the  to  xaxov,  he  has 
never  fo  much  as  attempted  to^  define  it ; 
whereas  Ariftotle  has  given  us  two  popular 
definitions  of  it,  and,  if  his  treatife  upon 
the  fubjed  had  been  preferved,  we  ihould 
no  doubt  have  had  a  precife  philofophical 
definition  of  it  *• 

As  to  his  books  de  Republican  the  fyfiem 
of  government  there  contained  is  altoge- 
ther romantic,  and  fuch  as  was  never  fo 
much  as  attempted  to  be  executed ;  and  in 
theory  I  think,  it  is  not  fo  good  a  fyftem, 
as  that  which  was  adlually  put  in  pradic^ 
by  the  Jefuits  in  Paraguay.  This  was  a 
government  by  religion  and  philofpphy, 
which  made  the  people  happier  than,  I 
believe,  any  people  ever  were  ;  and  ii  is, 
perhaps,  the  moft  extraordinary  fa£t  in  the 
hiftory  of  mankind,  that  fuch  a  govern- 

•  Sec  what  I  hj^ve  faid  upon  this  fubjccb,  Mct^- 
phyf.  vol-  2.  p.  105.  where  I  have  endeavoured  tQ 
fupply  the  defeft  of  Plato's  philofophy,  and  the  lofs  oi 
Ariftotle's  work* 
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ment  ihould  have  been  eftablifhed  among 
iavagesy  and  in  the  middle  of  favage  na--- 
ttons  inhabiting  a  great  Continent,  by  men 
come  from  fuch  a  diftance,  and  who  were 
born  and  bred  in  what  may  be  called  ano* 
ther  world.  It  is  a  fad  not  much  known, 
but  of  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  being  pretty  well  informed  both  by 

books  and  converfation  ^. 

< 

This  18  Plato's  philofophy  of  morals  and 
government.  What  he  has  given  us  by  way 
of  logic  or  dialeSlic^  as  he  calls  it,  is  cer- 
tainly not  comparable  to  what  Ariftotle 
has  left  us  in  his  books  of  Analytics  and 
Topics,  in  which  he  has  properly  diftin- 
guifhed  betwixt  Logic  and  Dialedic.  And, 
as  to  his  Philofophy  of  Nature,  if  there  be 
any  merit  in  it,  it  certainly  does  not  belong 
to  him,  but  to  Timaeus  the  Pythagorean  : 
And,  as  his  original  work  is  preferved  to 
us,  I  muft  own,  that  I  prefer  it  to  the  dif- 
fufe  commentary,  which  Plato  has  given 
us  In  his  dialogue  infcribed  Timaus. 

"*  There  is  a  book  upon  the  fubjeft  in  Italian  by 
one  MuRATOKii  and  tranflated  into  Engliih,  entitled, 
A  Rjtlatm  ef  the  MiJJions  of  Paraguay.  I  would  re- 
commend it  to  the  reader,  if  he  deiiFe  to  be  informed 
<if  fo  extraordinary  an  event. 
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The  Theology,  therefore,  of  Plato,  and 
which  was  afterwards  cultivated  ill  the  A- 
lexandrine  fchool,  is  undoubtedly  a  more 
fublime  philofophy  than  that  of  Socrates 
in  Xenophon,  allowing  the  Socratic  philo- 
fophy to  be  a  perfedt  fyftem  of  morals : 
For  it  is  the  wifdom  of  the  Egyptians,  in- 
to which  Mofes  was  initiated  *,  and  it  is 
the  knowledge  of  divine  things  which  are 
fo  conneded  with  human,  that,  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  one,  we  cannot  per« 
fedly  underftand  the  other ;  for  which  rea- 
fon  the  antients  very  properly  defined  phi- 
lofophy to  be  the  knowledge  of  things  Ji- 
'uine  and  human.  It  therefore  elevates  the 
mind  more  than  any  other  philofophy 
known  in  Greece,  raifing  it  much  above 
human  affairs  and  all  things  of  this  earth, 
and  thereby  preparing  it  for  that  higher 
flate  to  which  we  are  to  be  exalted,  if  we 
live  here  as  we  ought  to  do« 

It  was  this  fublime  Theology  of  Plato 
which  made  the  Fathers  of  the  Chriftian 
Church  ftudy  and  admire  his  philofophy 

•  Seep.  301. 
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fo  much.  St  Auguftine  fays,  that  there  is 
no  great  difference  betwixt  his  Theology 
and  the  Chriftian  *.  And  in  another  paf- 
fage  he  fays^  that  thofe,  who  have  (ludied 
Plato's  philofophy,  are  fo  difpofed,  ut,  pau^ 
CIS  verbis  et  fententiis  mutatis^  Chriftiani 
jierent^Jicut  pkrique  recent  tor  um  nq^rorum* 
que  temporum  Platonicifeceruiit  f .  And  O- 
rigin,  in  his  woik  againft  Celfus,  tells  us, 
that  Celfus  thought  the  conformity  was  fo 
great,  that  he  believed  Jefus  Chrift  had  ftu- 
died  the  works  of  Plato:  And,  with  refpe£t 
to  its  conformity  with  the  Old  Teftament, 
there  is  one  Eumelius,  a  Pythagorean  phi-  ^ 
lofopher,  who  calls  Plato  the  Attic  Mofes. 

So  fublime  a  philofophy,  as  that  of 
.Plato,  ought  certainly  to  be  the  ftudy  of 
every  man  who  applies  to  philofophy,  if 
it  be  his  misfortune  to  live  in  an  age 
and  nation  of  which  the  morals  arc  fo 
corrupted,  that  no  man  of  fenfe  and  pru- 

•  Sti.  Auguft.  opera,  torn.  i.  p.  748. ;  torn.  2.  p. 
337.  of  the  Benedictine  edition. 

f  Ibid.  torn.  1,  p.  750. 

Vol.  V.  X  X 
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dence  (not  to  fpeak  of  a  philofopher)  will 
cboofe  to  take  any  concern  in  their  public 
affairs.  The  greated  admirers  of  modera 
times  will  not,  I  hope,  be  affronted^  if  I 
fuppofe  it  pofiible,  ihat,  even  in  the  happy 
age  in  which  we  live,  there  may  be  a  na- 
tion fuch  as  the  Athenians  were  in  t^e  days 
of  Socrates.  Now  at  that  time  Socrates,  in 
the  Apology  that  Plato  has  made  for  him, 
fays,  that  he  was  forbid,  by  the  genius 
which  attended  him,  to  middle  with  public 
affairs ;  and  he  adds,  that,  if  he  had  not 
taken  the  warning,  be  could  not  then  have 
been  alive,  per  fevering,  as  he  was  always 
refolved  to  do,  in  what  was  juft  and  right; 
and  of  ibis  he  gives  a  very  ftrong  proof 
from  fadl  and  experience.  Now,  if  it  was 
fo  in  Athens,  1  thinks  we  may  fuppofe, 
that  there  are  nations  in  Europe  in  which 
a  man  of  fenfe,  experience,  and  obferva- 
tion,  though  no  philoiopher,  would,  with- 
out any  warning  from  heaven,  be  extreme- 
ly averfe  to  engage  in  public  affairs,  from 
a  conviction  that  he  could  be  of  no  real 
fervice  to  his  country  :  And,  if  he  were  a 
philofopher,  he  would  know  that  it  was  im- 
poffible  he  coul^  do  any  goody  for  whicl| 
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it  would  be  worth  bis  while  to  facfifice  his 
time  and  philofophic  eafc.  And^  1  am  a* 
fraid,  his  opinion  of  the  rifing  generation 
would  be  fuch,  that,  if  the  defperate  re- 
medy were  to  be  ufed,  propofed  by  Hera- 
clitus,  the  philofopher,  to  his  countrymen 
the  Epbefians  for  the  reformation  of  theit 
manners^  of  hanging  all  thofe  above  th^ 
age  of  ten^  it  would  be  fruitlefs,  as  there 
would  not  be  in  their  children  neither 
minds  nor  bodies,  of  which  by  any  educa- 
tion good  men  could  be  made.  Nothings 
therefore,  will  be  left  for  fuch  a  man,  if 
he  had  a  mind  to  be  of  any  ufe  to  the  pu* 
blic,  except  to  go  about,  as  Socrates  did  in 
Athens,  convincing  every  man  with  whom 
he  converfed,  that  he  had  neither  virtue 
nor  wifdom,  though  he  believed  he  had 
both  ;  and  thai  therefore  he  ought  to  be- 
ftow  his  whole  time  and  attention  to  ac- 
quire them.  The  confequence  of  this  might 
not  be,  that  he  ftiould  be  put  to  death  as 
Socrates  was,  but  he  would  certainly  mak^ 
almoft  every  body  his  enemy,  and  vtould, 
I  am  perfuaded,  have  many  fewer  follow- 
ers and  admirers  than  Socrates,  if  he  had 
any  at  all ;  fo  that  in  reality  he  would  dd 
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no  good,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  made  his 
own  life  very  tioublefome  and  difagreeable* 

What  then  Is  a  man  of  a  philofophical 
turn  to  do  in  fuch  a  nation  as  I  have  defcri* 
bed?  And  I  think  the  beft  thing  he  can  do 
is,  what  the  philofophers  of  the  Alexan-f 
drine  fchool,  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  and  the 
reft  of  them,  did  ;  which  was  to  apply  to 
that  fublime  philofophy  above  mentioned, 
which  raifed  them  above  all  the  cares  of 
this  world  ;  and,  joined  with  that  cathartic 
diet  (as  ihey  called  it)  which  they  praiflifed, 
not  only  prepared  them  for  a  better  life 
after  this,  but  exalted  them  to  a  commu* 
nication  with  fuperior  intelligences  even 
during  this  life.  In  this  manner  were  Flo- 
tinus  and  his  fcholar  Porphyry  exalted,  as 
1  have  elfewhere  obftrved  *• 

As  to  ihc  Jlile  of  Plato,  it  is  very  high- 
ly praifed  by  Cioero,  who  fays,  that  Jupi- 
ter, if  he  were  to  fpeak  Greek,  would  fpeak 
like  Plato  f*    And  1  don't  wonder,  that  an 

♦  Vol.  I.  of  Ant.  Mctaphyf.  p.  140. 

t  Qh^^  enim  liberior  in  dicendo  Platone  ?  Jovem 
Cc)  ut  aiunt  philofophi,  fi  Graece  loquatur,  loqui* 
Cicer.  de  Qar.  Orat. 
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author^  who  is  fo  copious  and  diffufe  him-; 

felf,  Ihould  praire  the  ftile  of  an  author 

who  is  more  fo  than  any  I  kinqw.  in  Gre^k, 

But  the  Halicarn^flia'n,  whom  I  hold  to  be 

a  much  better  critic  than  Cicero,  diftinr 

guiflies,  I  think,  very  properly  betwixt. th^ 

ftile  of  the  Socratic  dialedt  in  Plato,  which 

he  allows  to  be  admirable,  and  his  di^ 

thyrambic  ftile  in  the  Phaedrus,  or  his  o- 

ratorial  in  the  Mene^nus;  and  he  goes  fo 

far  as  to  fay,  that,  in  the  long  periphrafes, 

with  which  he  ftudies  to  amplify  and  a- 

dorn  his  ftile,  he  does  not  even  write  Greek, 

X.0LOCOJS  ^e^Oitivi^u.   What  he  commends  moft 

in  the  ftile  of  Plato,  is  a  beauty,  whicb, 

I   am  afraid,  we  have  not  ears  to  bear ; 

I  mean  the  numbers  of  his  compofuion,  in 

which,    he  fays,   he  equals  Demofthenes, 

though  far  inferior  to  him  in  the  choice  of 

words. 

But  whatever  fault  I  find  with  the  ftile 
of  Plato,  and  though  I  do  not  approve 
much  of  any  part  of  his  philofophy,  ex- 
cept his  Theology,  yet  I  am  clearly  of  o- 
pinion .  that  he  fhould  be  read  before  the 
philofophy  of  Ariftotle,  as  the  beft  intro- 
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dttdioa  to  that  philofopfay:  For  it  prqures 
iM  for  beifig  taught  by  Ariftotle,  as  it  con* 
"lances  us  that  we  do  not  know;— a  prepa*- 
nation  which,  as  1  hav^  obferved,  is  abfo^ 
lately  neceffary  for  learning  any  thing; 
litod  it  ftarts  fo  many  doubts,  difficulties, 
ftnd  puzzling  queftions,  that,  if  we  have 
any  thing  of  the  philofophical  genius  in 
ns,  our  curiofity  and  defire  of  learning 
Muft  be  excited  ;  and,  if  we  can  fiiid  a  fa* 
cisfying  anfwer  to  thofe  queftions  in  Ari^ 
itotle,  or  any  other  philofopher,  we  are 
wonderfully  pleafed.     For  example,  who* 
«ver  has  (ludied  the  Theaetetes  of  Plato, 
wherein  a  moft  important  queflion  of  phi- 
flofophy,  and  indeed  the  foundation  of  all 
philofophy,  and  of  all  fcience  of  every  kind, 
js  treated,  viz.  What  fcience  is,  and  where  fo 
tnany  opinions  upon  that  fubjeA  are  pro- 
pofed,  and  all  refuted,  mud  feel  the  great- 
eft  fatisfadion  in  finding  it  fo  fully  an- 
fwered  in  the  logical  works  of  Ariftotle. 
Nor  will  he  be  furprifed  that  Ariftotle  has 
written  fo  much  to  anfwer  a  queftion  of 
fuch  importance,  about  which  Plato  has 
difputed  fo  much  but  taught  nothing,  (ac- 
cording to  the  diftindion  made   by   the 
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fchoolmen  betwixt  thefe  two  philofophers), 
and  a  queilioQ  which  Pilate,  the  Romaa 
Governour,  thought  proper  to  afk  at  our 
Saviour,  and  which  fhows  that  Pilace  was 
fo  far  advanced  in  philofophy  as  to  have 
doubts  and  difficulties  upon  a  point  that 
very  few  of  this  age  ever  think  of. 


And  here  I  conclude  what  I  have  to  fay 
upon  the  Socratic  method  of  teaching  as 
pra&ifed  by  Xenophon  and  Plato.  In  my 
next  chapter  I  am  to  fpeak  of  a  didaftic 
ftile  quite  different;  I  mean  the  ftiie  of  A- 
rlftotle. 
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The  philofophy  of  jiriftotle  quite  complete  ; 
^'^the  fcveral  parts  of  it  enumerated."^ 
Clifervatidns  upon  the  matter  of  it^  begin^ 

*  fling  nviih  Logic. — The  fubjefl  of  Logic 
is  to  let  us  knoiv  ivhat  fcience  is. — The 

*  neceffiiy  of  this.— No  man  can  truly  un- 
*'  der/land^  any  fcience  ^without  knoiving 

nvhat  fcience  is.^-^Mr  Lockers  account  of 
fciencCy  compared  ivith  Ari/lotle^s. — //  is 
altogether  imperfeii  and  deficient. — Mr 
Locke  fays  ^  that  the  divifion  of  things  in-- 
to  genus  and  fpecies  is  artificial^  and  has 
no  foundation  in  nature  ;—the  confequence 
if  this^  that  truth  has  no  foundation  in 
nature. — Itfubverts  alfo  the  fundamental 
doiirine  of  Theology. — Of  the  Dialedtic 
of  Ariftoile^-^firfl  reduced  by  him  to  an 
art ; — not  demonfirative  reafoning^  fuch 
as  that  taught  by  his  Logic ;— neither  is 
it  an  art  of  fophiflry^  but  a  way  of  rea- 
fining  that  is  very  vfefuL^Of  the  Mq^ 
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raU  (^ Art^k i-^hf  is  vtry/u/lupou  that 
ful^eii  ;^bas  written  four  feveral  trea^ 
t\fes  upon  it. — ffisjyjlctn  (^  Morals^  mifcb 
better  than  that  of  Plato^  in  two  rtf^eSis^ 
.  -^firft^  th^t  bp  has  given  us  th€  truejprin-^ 
-  ci^U  of  moral  ^iiion^  > — and^  fecondly, 
th^t  he  makes  the  prefer  diJlinSlion  be^ 
txvi^ct  our  mtelle^val  find  animal  n4ttires. 
t^Thii  diflinBionferves  t^  e:(:plain  nfun^ 
4amental  da^rine  pf  flhrifiianity^  viz. 
(he  IncdLvn^iion^'-^/tferves  alfo  to  explain 
that  paradox  of  the  Stoics^  that  the  pul- 
.cbruQi  Qnd  the  hoaeftvim  is  the  only  good 
<of  mfn.!rf-Kvery  thing  relating  to  the 
happinefs  of  human  life  is  treated  of  in 
ihjffi  Mor(s^ls  of  Arifiotle^-^He  isparticu^ 
larly  fyll  upon  the  fiibje£i  of  Friendjhip. 
— vf  new  edition  ofthefe  books  fhould  be 
giv,en.'--'OfthepoV\t\c^\  ivorks  ofAriflotU. 
'-^MoraU  and  Politics  among  the  an^ 
iients^  branches  of  the  famefcience—- 
Jriflctle^f  ^oXiXic^  fyflem  not  founded  up^ 
W  ^ifionary  fyftems  like  that  of  Plato^ 
hut  Mpmfxiil  and  experience,^ Ariftotle 
wrutt  alfo  two  books  upon  Oeconomy. — 
The  bi/iory  (f  tbefe  books  v£ry  ftngular. 
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^Ofthe  Vhj^xc^  of  Arijiotle. — The  phi- 
lojophy  of  Nature  is  there  to  be  found. "^^ 

"No  philofophy  of  Nature  among  the  mo* 
dems ; ^nothing  f}ut  fqSis  of  natural  hi'- 

fiory^  calculation^  and  computationr^Our 
attempts  to  phil&fophift  upon  nature  have 
led  to  very  grofs  errors. — Great  and  im'- 
portant  truths  efiablijhed  by  Arijlotle  in 
his  books  rf Phyjics  i^^very  jujily^  there-^ 

fore^  celebrated  by  the  fchoolmen  on  ac^ 
count  0/  his  natural  philofophy — 0/  the 
Metaphyfics  of  Arijlotle, — The  nature  of 
thisfcience* — //  is  the  Science  offciences^ 
(IS  it  demonjlrates  the  principles  of  alf 

fciences. — IVithout  Metaphyjtcs  voe  cannot 
he  perfeSlly  learned  in  any  fcience^-f^Ex" 
qmple  of  fhis  in  Geometry  and  Arithmetic. 
'T^ Another  txcimpU  in  the  caje  of  Logic ^ 
r^aljo  of  natural philo/ophyf'-^TheologY^ 
the  highejl  part  of  Metaphyjtcs. — The 
Theoloi^y  of  Plato  morefublimf  than  that 
^Arijlotle. — The  Theology  oj  Arijlotle^ 

fq  far  as  it  goes^  a  pure  /yftem  of  Theijm^ 
but  defeBive  in  tivo  great  points  y^^Jirfl^ 
the  Providence  of  God  over  all  his  vuorks 
not  ajferted: — He  is  reprejinted  as  pqffing 
bis  whole  time  in  contemplation^^Thts  % 
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kind  of  Epicurean  God.^^Reje£is  thepopu-^ 
tar  religion  of  his  country^^^The  other 
refpeSi  in  "which  his  Theology  is  deficient^ 
2 J,  that  he  does  mot  make  God  the  Author 
of  the  material  ivorld^  but  only  the  Mo^. 
^er  of  it^ — does  not  derive  from  him  i- 
n;en  the  minds  that  animate  this  world. 


TttE  fyftciri  of  phllofophy,  whith  Ari- 
ftotle  has  given  us^  is  full  and  com^ 
plete.  He  begins  witk  logic^  ^hich  he  has 
not  confounded  with  Dialectic  and  Meta- 
phyfics,  as  Plato  has  done,  but  has  given  uS 
a  fyftem  of  Dialedic,  ^t  weii  as  ofMetaphy- 
lies,  quite  diftindt  from  Logic,  ^dly^  H« 
has  given  us  the  philofophy  of  Morals;  then 
Jhe  proceeds  to  the  philofophy  of  Nature, 
and  concludes  with  his  moll  valuable  work 
upon  iht  Jirji  Philofophy^  or  Metaphyftcr^ 
as  it  is  commonty  called,  which  contains 
the  principles  of  ail  the  other  bfanchte  of 
philofophy  he  had  treated  of,  and  indeed 
of  all  fciences«  Before  1  come  to  fpeak  of 
the  file  of  his  philofophy,  I  will  make  fom* 
obfervations  upon  the  matter  of  each  of  the 
branches  of  it,  beginisking,  as  Ariftotle  be^ 
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gind,  with  Logic,  the  fobjie^  of  which,  as 
Ariftotle  tells  us  in  the  feeginniftg  of  the 
Anatytics^  is  to  let  us  know  what  feiehce 
or  demonftralion  is.     How  imperfed  any 
raan*s  knowledge  of  philofophy,  or  df  any 
fcience,  ihuft  be,  who  does  not  fo  ihilch  a» 
know  what  fcience  is,  niuft  fte  evident  to 
every  man  :  And  indeed  it  appears  to  be 
abfolutely  ridiculous  to  feek  after  fcience 
upon  any  fubjedt  without  knowing  what 
fcience  is*    It  was  therefore  very  prefer 
that  Ariftotle  fhould  b^in  his  philofopfay 
by  explaining  what  fcience  is.  This  he  has 
done  in  four  books,  viz.  the  Categories 
his  book  of  Interpretarioft^  ind  h\%Jirft  and 
fecond  Analytics :  And  I  will  venture  td 
fay,  that,  without  the  ftudy  of  thefc  boofc^ 
no  man  living  can  tell  what  fcience  or  de« 
monftration  is.     He  niay  indeed  be  con* 
vinced  by  a  demonftratrve  argument  •  btrt 
he  cannot  render  a  reafon  for  his  convic-^ 
tion.     And  he  is  like  a  child,  or  any  other 
pferfon  who  has  not  learned  the  gramma-t» 
?ical  art,  yet  under ftands  that  words  put  to-* 
gether  in  fuch  and  fuch  a  manner  exprefs 
fuch  and  fuch  a  thing  j  but  by  what  rules 
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« 

thc^  atie  )Mit  togeth&r,  ft)  &1b  td  have  that 
meaning  and  no  x)thef,  he  eantrdc  e:tp1alti. 

Td  be  convitticed  how  grtat  ^ttd  ififficuft 
a  iSeofk  this  of  Atiftotte  is^  We  need  66- 
]f  cdthpztt  t^hat  he  hM  faid  ttjrfin  the 
hibjaa,  With  the  recount  v^hiih  is  jgiven  of 
it  by  Mf  Lotke  in  his  bbok  Ufron  the  Htt- 
ittati  Undcrftatiding,  efteetned  by  matiy  a 
ftkndird  book  6f  t)hitefophy.  AH  that  he 
has  taken  the  trouble  to  let  as  ktiow  upoa 
the  fubjea  is,  th^Li/cieifce,  or  What  is  the 
fame  thittg,  trutb,  is  the  percejnion  of  the 
agteement  ot  difagreemetit  of  our  ideas. 
But  he  has  not  told  us  in  what  manueir  out 
ideas  agree  or  difagree :  Neither  has  he  la- 
ken  thfe  trouble,  as  Ariftotle  has  done,  to 
analyfe  reafdnin^  into  Jhnpk  Urms^  pro-- 
po/kmsj  and  ^thgifms^  to  whieh  all  rea- 
foning  of  every  kind  is  reducible,  not  know- 
ing,  as  I  fuppofe,  that  there  can  be  no  fcience 
of  any  kind,  withom  wMly^^  He  has  ti&t 
even  accurately  diftinguiihed  in  Propofi- 
tions  the  Predicate  from  the  Subject,  with^^ 
out  which  there  can  be  no  knowledge  cither 
of  profjotitions  or  fy  Hogifuis  *.  Nay  he  goes 

^  Of  the  imperfeaions  and  defe^  c^  Mr  Leck^''* 
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fo  far  as  to  fay^  that  the  dtvifion  into  ge- 
nus and  fpecies  is  an  artificial  arrangement 
of  things^  which  we  make  for  our  more 
eafy  comprehenfion  of  them  *,  and  that 
therefore  all  generals  are  creatures  of  our 
own  making,  having  no  foundation  in  the 
nature  of  things  t*  According  to  his  doc- 
trine,  therefore,  fcience  or  truth  has  no 
foqndation  in  the  nature  of  things :  For^ 
if  there  be  no  general  ideas,  nor  any 
diftindtion  of  genus  and  fpecies,  there 
is  no  fyllogifm  or  demonftration ;  be- 
caufe  all  fyllogifm  is  founded  upon  this 
propofition,  that  the  genus  contains  the 
fpecies,  and  the  more  general  ijclea  the 
lefs  general.  For  the  truth  of  the  fyllo- 
gifm hangs  upon  this  propofition,  That,  if 
one  idea  contains  the  whole  of  another  i- 
dea,  it  contains  every  pare  of  that  other  i- 


logic,  fee  what  Ibave  faid,  vol.  i.  Mctaphyf.  lib,  ^. 
cap.  2.  p.  382.  and  following. 

*  Eflay  on  Human  Underftanding,  book  3.  cap.  $. 
fed.  8. 

t  Ibid,  book  3.  cap.  3.  fed:.  1 1.  Sec;  what  I  have 
iorthcr  (aid  of  Mr  Locke's  philofophj  in  vol.  2.  p.  183.' 
fiS  Ant.  Mctaphyf. 
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dea,  which  the  fchoolmen  exprefs  in  this 
way :  ^lod  verum  eft  de  toto^  vcrum  eft  de 
^mm.  W  ichout  knowing  this,  however  much 
a  mammay  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
a  fyllogifra,  he  can  give  no  reafon  for  his 
convidion.  To  prove  this  at  more  lengtht 
apd  tp  illuftrate  it  by  examples,  would  be 
to  go  too  far  from  my  fubjed.  I  will  there- 
fore only  add,  that,  to  deny  that  there  \i 
a  progrefs  in  Nature  from  generals  to  par« 
ticulars,  and  from  what  is  more  general  to 
what  is  lefs  general,  till  at  laft  we  come 
down  to  individuals  where  human  know«- 
ledge  begins,  and  that  by  a  contrary  progrefii 
proceeding  from  individual  things  to  gene- 
rals, and  from  what  is  lefs  general  to  what  is 
more  general,  we  at  laft  afcend  to  that  u- 
niverfal  Being,  in  himfelf  comprehending 
whatever  exifts  in  the  yniverfe,  is  to  deny 
that  fundamental  principle  of  Theology— 
If  bat  all  things  are  in  C?(?rf,— not  adually 
Indeed,  (for  that  cannot  be),  but  virtually, 
in  the  fame  manner  that  the  fpecies  is  in 
the  genus  ^9  which  is  contained  in  the  ge«> 


*  See  what  I  \mt  fsdd  further  upon  this  fubjeiH;, 
yol.  u  Metaphyf.  lib.  ^>  cap*  ii,  p,  480.   Seealfocapt 
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nu9,  wd  Cjm^Qt  be  conceived  to  ^:sift  with« 
out  it.  ^4  thua  it  appears  that  thie  prin- 
ciples pf  Logic  lead  diKStlj  to  Thfjplogy^ 
and  thatf  if  v^c  deny  tlw  generals  have  an 
dttftcncc  in  tfc^  najjire  of  thiiigs,  w^s  nuift 
deny  a}fb  ilx^t  Z)/i/^  e^iilat 

The  nc^t  worJi:  of  Arlftptk  that  J  ibalL 
9)eation  is  his  Di&le^ici  whick,,  ^  J  have 
obfervedj  he  firft  xliftiogniibed  from  Logic^ 
with  which  ^hto  had  confiDundcd  it«  It  was 
mncb  pra^fed  by  the  £3phift9  before  bif 
tiiaM,  and  likewjfe  both  by  Platp  and  Ari*- 
i^ioUe;  but  Ariflotle  made  an  art  of  It,  redu* 
cing  k  to  certain  heads  or  Topics^  as  he  calls 
^hem,  of  which  he  Jwis  treated  in  eigbt  books* 
Itis  afpecies  of  reading  that  is  not  iclenti- 
fie,  (wh  as  the  reasoning  which  is. the  ivbicQ, 
of  his  books  of  I^ogic^n^^t  beiog  frotn  a^ipjaas 
or  propofitiorxfi  .dempaftrated,  but  from  pro^ 
pofitionsgcneralljbeHcyed  lobe  true^or  ^ 
roitted  to  be  itrne  by  thofe  with  wbom  yon 


4.  df  tbe  fame4x>ok.  'W)io  would  ddire  to  teofr  more 
of  the  fyllogifm  may  read  what  I  have  written  in  the 
preface  to  vol.  3.  of  Metaphyf.  p.  45.  et  /eq»  where  he 
witl  alfo  find  itpoved  that  ArifhHle  istMJt  the  inven- 
tor of  fo  wondcifcl  an  tot. 
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argue*  It  i6  a  very  ufeful  art,  both  in  com-, 
mon  converfatioD)  when  thofe  with  Ivhoni 
yon  coaverfe  are  not  leamtd  or  intruded 
in  the  principles  of  any  art  or  fcience,  and 
in  fpeaking  to  a  popular  afTembly.  It  is 
therefore  neceflarily  conned):ed  with  rhe- 
toric,  which  mufl:  argue  not  from  princi- 
{des  of  fcience,  which  the  hearers  cannot 
be  fuppo&d  to  underftand,  but  from  Td^ 
pics,  fuch  as  thole  that  Ariftotle  has  treat* 
ed  of.  I  will  fay  no  more  upon  this  fub* 
jed:,  as  I  have  fpoken  of  it  pretty  fully  itl 
the  firft  volume  of  my  Mctaphyfics  *^.  I 
will  only  add,  that  Ariftotle  did  certainly 
not  mean  in  his  books  of  Dialectic  to  teach 
an  art  of  fophiftry,  a  thing  which  would 
have  been  altogether  unworthy  of  a  philo^ 
fopher^  but  only  to  enable  us  to  convince 
thofe  who  do  not  underftand  any  art  or 
fcience,  but  whom,  on  many  occafiohs,  it 
may  be  ufeful  and  even  neccflary  to  con* 
vince.  To  (how  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
teach  fophiftry,  he  has  added  to  his  work 
upon  dialectic  a  book  de  Sophifticis  Elen-- 

*  P.  405.  and  f olid  wing. 

Vol.  V.  Z  a 
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cbis^  in  which  he  has  taught  us  to  refute 
the  captious  arguments  of  the  fophifts.— * 
And  thus  much  for  the  Logic  and  Diale^ic 
of  Ariftotle^ 

As  tb  the  pftilofophy  oif  morals,  Ariilotle 
has  beftowed  upon  it  four  treatifes ;  the 
Nicomacheia,  confifting  of  ten  books  i 
2do^  What  is  called  the  Magna  Moralia,  of 
two  books ;  ^tio.  The  Eudemia,  of  fevea 
books  ;  and,  fafifyf  a  fhort  treatife,  entitled 
d€  Vi)rtutibus  et  Vitiis^  which  contains  no- 
thing'more  than  definitions  of  the  feveral 
virtues  and  the  oppofite  vices.  It  is,  how^ 
ever,  well  worth  reading,  as  it  is  an  a« 
bridgement,  very  fliort  indeed,  of  what  had 
been  explained  at  great  length  in  the  pre- 
ceding books.  Of  thefe,  the  firft  mention- 
ed is  the  fulleft  and  moft  complete,  the  o« 
thers  containing  little  more  than  explana*^ 
tions,  in  a  ftile  more  popular  and  difFufe, 
of  what  had  been  fhortly  faid  in  the  Ni- 
comacheia* 

The  philofophy  of  Ariftotle  is,  1  think, 
as  complete  ih  Morals  as  it  is  in  Logic  and 
Dialectic  ; — ^fo  complete,  that  nothing  has 
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been  added  to  it  in  modern  times,  though 
much  has  been  written  upon  the  fubje£i» 
but  what  is  either  falfe  or  trifling,  compa^ 
red  with  what  we  have  in  Ariftotle.   What 
differences  his  fyftem  from  that  of  Plato,  is, 
not  only  that  he  lays  dowq  diftindly  the 
leading  principle  of  morals,  viz.  the  ro  xa?\jatVf 
"which  is  only  guided  and  directed  by  un- 
derftanding  and  fcience,  whereas  Plato,  fol- 
lowing Socrates,  has  made  Virtue  to  be  alto- 
gether fcience;  but  that  he  has  diflinguifhed, 
much  better  thaq  Plato  has  done,  betwixt 
our  animal  and  intelledual  nature ; — a  di«- 
ftindion,  upon  which  the  whole  philofophy 
of  man  depends.  Plato  has  taken  the  whole 
compound  together,  and  confidered  it  as 
making  only  one  Nature  and  one  Subftance, 
confiding  of  different  parts,  of  which  one 
is  the  Intelle(9:ua],  another  the  Irafcible, . 
and   a  third  the   ConQupifcent ;    wh^r^as 
we  are  truly  compofed  of  two  Natures  or 
Subflances,  perfectly  diflindL  from  one  an- 
other, though  intimately  connected  at  leafl 
in  this  life,  viz.  the  IntelleSiual  nature  and 
the  Animal^  to  which  laft,  and  to  it  only, 
belong  the  Irafcible  and  the  Concupifcent ; 
b^t,   according  to  Plato,  the;jr  are  parts 
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of  the  whole  man,  without  diftihtStioa  of 
the  two  different  fabftances  of  which  i^re 
are  cotnpofed.  Now,  Ariftbtle  has  made 
this  fo  neceflary  diftindion :  He  has  told 
lis,  that  it  is  the  Nou$,  or  intelle&ual  prin*- 
ciple  in  us,  that  makes  us  men ;  that,  to 
live  according  to  it,  is  to  live  the  life  of  a 
man,  and  our  own  life,  as;  be  e^cpre&s  it, 
not  the  life  of  another  animal  *• 

And  here  I  cannot  help  obferving,  that 
this  fyftem  of  morals  enables  us  to  conceive 
that  great  myftcry  of  the  Chriftian  Faith, 
^he  doQ:rine  of  the  Incarnation ;  for,  if 
we  believe,  as  I  think  we  muft  do,  that  the 
intelleiiual  nature  may  be  united,  and  ac* 
tually  is  united  in  us,  to  the  animal^  what 
ihould  hinder  us  to  believe  that  a  third 
nature  may  be  united  to  the  other  two  I 
namely,  the  divine^  and  that  it  was  actual- 
ly fo  in  the  perfon  of  Jefus  Chrift.  And 
we  will  be  the  more  eafily  difpofed  to  be- 
lieve this,  if  we  agree  with  Ariftotle,  that 
fhe  human  intelled  has  fomeching  divine 
in  it,  ^eioT€fov  ti,  as  he  has  told  us  in  more 

• 

•  Ntcomach.  lib.  9.  cap.  4.  ct  8,  >  lib.  lo,  cap.  7. 
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tl^ti  oae  plsLCt  * ;  aiid  il  is  only  with  re* 
if*  fpe£t  to  this  part  of  our  compofition  that 

i  we  are  faid  in  Scripture  to  be  made  after 

the  image  ^Gad.  And  here  we  may  ob-» 
fcrve,  that  oot  only  the  myftcry  of  the  Tri- 
nity  is  to  be  found  in  the  hooks  of  an*^ 
tient  philofophy,  as  1  before  obfervedf,  but 
alio  that  the  do£trine  of  the  Incarnation  is 
clearly  to  be  deduced  from  the  principles 
of  that  pliilofophy.  This  fliows  us  how 
much  the  ftudy  of  it  muft  contribute  to  ex- 
plain the  language  of  Scripture  and  the 
dofitrincs  of  the  Chriftian  Theology, 

It  is  from  Ariftotle's  [fyftem  of  Morals 
that  I  have  learned  that  the  only  good  of 
the  intellectual  fubftance  in  us,  and  which 
only  entitles  us  to  the  appellation  of  men^ 
is  beauty.  So  tj^at  what  is  commonly  thought 
to  be  a  violent  paradox,  that  the  pulchrum 
and  honefium  is  the  only  good  of  man,  is 
nothing  but  a  plain  truth,  neceflarily  re- 


*  Sec  one  paflage  in  lib.  De  Amrna^  cap.  5.  See 
aifo  what  I  have  farther  faid  upon  this  fubje^,  vol.  1. 
Metaphyf.  p.  139.  etfsq. 

m 

t  P-  338,  of  this  vpI. 
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fuhing  from  the  right  underftanding  of  the 
compofition  of  man  *. 

Thcfe  works  of  Ariftotlc^  upon  Morala 
ftre  fo  compleat,  that  we  have  in  them  not 
only  every  thing  relating  to  the  Virtues, 
but  evety  thing  relating  to  human  felicity* 
And  particularly  upon  Friendfhip,  without 
which,  he  thinks,  there  can  be  no  compleat 
happinefs  in  human  life,  he  beftows  two 
entire  books  in  his  Nicomacheia,  befides 
feveral  chapters  in  his  other  moral  works ; 
and,  what  muft  appear  very  ftrange  at  firft 
fight,  he  makes  the  principle  of  it  to  be 
felf-love.     But  this  naturally  refults  from 
the  divifion  above  mentioned  of  our  com* 
pound    into  the  intelleftual  and  animal 
life..    For  every  man,  who  has  worth  and 
goodnefs  in  himfelf,  muft  of  neceffity  love 
himfelf,  that  is,  he  muft  love  his  intellec- 
tual part,  which  is  the  feat  of  worth  and 
goodnefs ;    and,  as  his  intellect  is   truly 
himfelf,  he  muft  therefore  love  himfelf; 
And  confequently,  as  wprth  and  goodnefa 
are  the  objeds  of  love,  he  muft  alfo  lov^ 

t  Yoh  4.  p.  378. 


t 
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them  itji  other  men,  and  that  is  Friend/hip^ 
But,  on  the  contrary,  if  he  has  no  worth 
and  goodnefs  at  home,  where  all  our  feel* 
ings  and  a£fedipns  muft  begin,  he  cannot 
have  fo  much  as  an  idea  of  what  worth  and 
goodnefs  are,  and  therefore  can  love  or  e- 
ileem  nobody,  not  even  himfelf*  It  is  for 
this  reafon,  as  he  obferves,  tliat  fuch  men 
are  conftantly  flying  from  themfelves,  an(| 
fome  of  them»  he  fays,  go  out  of  life  to 
get  free  of  themfelves*.  And  this  reafon- 
ing  of  Ariftotle  is  perfedly  agreeable  to  the 
oommon  obfervation,  That  thofe,  who  have 
no  worth  or  goodnefs  in  their  nature,  arc 
incapable  of  friendfhip  j  fo  that  Ariftotle 
has  done  no  more  than  give  the  reafon  for 
it. 

« 

Thefe  books  upon  Morals  appear  to  me 
fo  valuable,  and  fo  nccefTary  to  be  ftudied 
by  every  man  who  would  defire  to  be  in- 
ftrudled,  if  in  no  other  philofophy,  at  leaft 
in  the  philofophy  of  human  life,  that,  I 
think,  a  new  edition  ought  to  be  publifhed 

•  Sec  all  this  explained  at  great  length,  Nicom, 
lib.  8.  cap.  4*  et  8. 
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of. them,  and  in  a  form  which  a  man  mzy 
carry  about  with  him.  This,  I  hope,  will  be 
done  by  the  gentlemen  of  Oxford,  to  whom 
Greek  learning  is  fo  much  obliged ;  and  in 
this  edition  many  errors  in  the  text  will 
no  doubt  be  corre£ked.  Some  of  thefe,  I 
find,  I  have  corrected  myfelf  upon  the^ 
margin  of  the  edition  I  ufe ;  and  feveral  of 
thefe  correftions  |I  think  fo  certain,  that 
they  are  worthy  to  be  received  into  the 
text,  like  thofe  of  Harry  Stephen  and  Syl* 
burgius  upon  Dlonyfius  the  HaKcarna^* 
fian  *.  To  thefe  any  gentleman,  who  wilJ 
take  the  trouble  of  the  edition,  (hall  be 
welcome. 

As  man  was  deftined  by  God  and  Na-* 
ture  to  live  in  fociety,  and  as  no  man  can 
be  perfectly  happy,  who  does  not  live  in 
2L  well  conftituted  fociety,  the  antients 
thought  that  Morals  and  Politics  were 
branches  of  the  fame  fcience,  to  which 
they  gave  the  general  name  of  TroA/Tgiai,  di- 
ftinguiftiing  the  other  branch  of  it  by  the 
name  of  'wBixw*  which  is  what  we  call  mo* 


I  • 


*  P.  149.  and  150.  of  this  vol. 
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rals ;  and  therefore  all  the  antient  philo- 
fophers,  who  have  written  upon  Morals, 
have  alfo  treated  of  Politics.     Plato,  as  we 
have  feen,  has  written  at  great  length  up- 
on  the  fubjed ;   and  Ariftotle  has  begun, 
but  not  finifhed,  a  moft  valuable  work  up- 
on the  fubjedl.     As  Ariftotle  was  not  a 
practical  politician  or  ftatefaiaUf  any  more 
than  Plato,  he  has  fupplied  that  defed,  as 
he  tells  US  himfelf  in  the  end  of  his  Nico^ 
macheia^  by  colledling  together  examples 
of  diflferent  Polities  ;  fo  that  the  firft  part 
of  his  books  de  Ripublica  contains  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  antient  hiftory  :  And,  had 
he  lived  to  finifh  the  work,  I  am   perfua- 
ded,  we  Ihould  have  had  from  him  a  fyf- 
tem  of  Polity  as  valuable  as  his  fyftem  of 
Morals.     From   what   we  have  of  it,   we 
are  fure  that  it  would  not  have  been  ro- 
mantic and  vifionary  like  that  of  Plato,  be- 
ing formed,   not  merely  from  notions  of 
his  own,   but  from  the  pradice  and  expe- 
rience of  other  ftates,  which  Plato  does  not 
appear  to  have  attended  to. 

That  Ariftotle  might  leave  nothing  con- 
^cerning  human  life  unexamined,  we  have 

^    Vol.  V.  3  A 
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from  him  two  books  on  Oeconomy.    The 
fate  of  thefe  books  is  iinguiar  enoi^h  ; 
they  were  tranflated  into  Latin  by  an  Ita- 
lian of  the  name  of  Anttne ;  but  the  ori- 
ginal was  loft  after  it  was  tranikted^  which 
has  happened,  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  to  o- 
iher  Creek  books.    But  what  was  very 
fingular  in  this  cafe,  the  tranflation  of  A- 
retine  was  re^tranflated  by  one  l^ufccnms^ 
likewife  an  Italian,  as  I  fuppofe,  into  Greek, 
and  very  good  Greek,  as  good  as  the  Gred^ 
ef  Strozza,  who  has  given  us  a  fupplement 
in  that  language  to  Ariftotle^s  books  of  Po- 
lity * ; — fo  well  was  the  Greek  language  not 
only  underftood,  but  written,  at  that  time 
in  Italy.     In  Rome,  they  fay,  it  was  fpo- 
ken  even  by  the  ladies,  fo  much  it  was  then 
in  fafliion.  This  tranflation,  Tufcanus  fays, 
he  made,  that  fo  valuable  a  work  might  not 
be  loft  to  Greece,   Of  this  he  informs  us  in 
the  advertifement  which  he  has  prefixed  to 
his  tranflation.*^ — And  thus  much  for  the 
Moral  and  Political  works  of  Ariftotle. 

I  come  now  to  fpeak  of  Ariftotle's  Na^r 
tural  Philofophy,  in  which  it  is  commonly 

•  See  what  I  have  faid  of  this  work  of  StrozajJi,  ii^ 
tl^c  prcftcc  tp  the  3d  vol.  of  Ant.  Metaphyf.  p.  45, 


thought  that  we  moderns  ejtcel  him  out  of 
all  degree  of  comparifon.  But,  for  my 
part^  I  am  fo  dull,  that  I  cannot  find  in  a- 
ny  modern  book  upon  the  fubjed  of  Na- 
ture any  thing  that  I  call  Philofophy.  I  find, 
indeed,  a  great  coUedlion  of  fa£ks  of  Natu- 
ral Hiftory  ;— more,  certainly,  than  were 
known  to  Ariftotle  or  any  antient  philofo- 
pher ;  which  is  the  neceflary  confequence  of 
the  world  being  fo  much  older,  and  of  fo 
much  more  being  difcovered,  both  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  than  was  known  two 
thoufand  years  agd.  I  find  alfo  a  great  deal  of 
geometry  and  mechanics,  meafuring,  com- 
puting,'and  calculating.  But  that  is  not  what 
I  call  philofophy,  which,  according  to  my 
fenfe  of  the  word,  is  the  fcience  of  the  caufes 
and  principles  of  things ;  for  the  explanation 
of  which,  it  defines,  divides^  and  fubdivides, 
performing  what  Cicero  calls  Rem  univer^ 
fam  tribucre  in  partes^  latentem  CHplicare 
defniendo.  Now,  I  cannot  fo  much  as  learn 
from  our  books  of  Natural  Philofophy 
what  Nature  is,  which  1  ihould  never  have 
known  if  £  had  not  ftudied  Ariftotle :  Nor 
fhould  I,  without  him,  have  been  able  to 
make  the  diftindtion  betwixt  God  and  Na- 
ture i  fo  that  I  could  not  have  underftqod 
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thefe  words  which  arc  in  ievcry  body's 
mouth ;  neither  (hould  I  have  known  how 
to  diftinguifh  Nature  from  Man  *.  It  is 
by  Ariftotle  that  I  have  been  taught  the 
difference  betwixt  things  divine  and  fub^ 
lunary  things  : — That  thefe  are  conftantly 
changing,  but  not  without  rule  or  certaia 
determination  ;  for  the  change  is  always 
from  one  certain  ftate  to  another : — ^That 
things  exift  both  in  capacity  and  aSiuality  ; 
and  that  the  progrefs  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  is  what  we  call  motion^  which,  there- 
fore, is  fomething  more  than  capacity  and 
lefs  than  actuality  f.  On  the  other  hand, 
things  divine  are  eternal  and  unchangeable, 
and  all  the  produdiions  of  the  firft  Caufe 
are  from  all  eternity  as  well  as  their  Au- 
thor ;  whereas  on  this  earth   the   caufes 

*  Vol.  2.  of  Ant.  Metaphyf.  p.  360.  in  the  note. 

t  See  what  I  have  faid  upon  the  fubjeft  of  'Motion 
in  vol,  I.  of  Ant.  Metaphyf.  cap.  3.  where  I  have 
{hown  that  Ariftotlc's  definition  is  taken  from  a  moft 
comprehenfive  view  of  the  nature  of  things,  and  far 
Irom  defcrving  the  cenfure  of  Mr  Locke,  who  calls  it 
4in  exquiftte  piece^  of  jargon^  knowing  no  more  of  it  than 
what  is  to  be  learned  from  a  barbarous  Latin  tranflation. 
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prodttcidg  are  ^always  prior  in  order  of 
timij.  Aiid  here  again  .we  have  explained 
to  ub  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  Chriftian- 
ity,  that  the  Son  was  begotten  from  all  e- 
ternity  of  the  Father  ;— a  dodrine  not  to 
be  conceived,  and;  confequently  not  to  be 
believed,  by  a  man  who  has  not  raifed  his 
thoughts,  by  the  affiftance  of  antient  philo- 
fophy,  from  generation  atid  production  of 
beings  temporary  here  on  earth,  to  the  pro- 
duction of  caufes  divine  arid  eternal.  Such 
a  produdion  cannot  be  conceived  in  things 
cbrporeal,  which  are  in  a  conftant  vicifli- 
tude  of  generation  and  corruption,  and 
therefore  have  no  permanent  exiftence. 
But  in  things  intelledual,  fuch  as  the  The- 
orems of  fcience,  it  is  eafily  conceived ;  for 
there  what  proceeds  from  the  caufe  is  coe- 
val with  the  caufe,  and  both  are  eternal. 
Thus  the  corrollary  of  any  propofition, 
though  derived  from  the  propofition  as  its 
caufe,  is  as  much  an  eternal  truth  as  the 
propofition.  Lajily^  From-  Ariftotle  we 
learn,  that,  as  Nature  does  nothing  in  vain, 
fo  £he  leaves  nothing  undone  that  is  proper 
to  be  done.  Thus  we  are  taught  to  look 
for  the  final  caufes  of  every  thing,  which 
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are  rejedled  by  our  modern  Naturalifts  as 
ioiproper  to  be  inquired  into,  but,  without 
the  knowledge  of  which,  we  cannot  have 
that  idea  we  ought  to  have  of  the  wifdom 
and  goodnefs  of  God ;  which  to  know,  is 
the  clfief  end  of  philoibphy. 

And  not  only  have  we  no  philofophy  of 
Nature,  but,  as  often  as  we  have  attempt* 
ed  to  philofophife  upon  the  fubjed,  we 
have  fallen  into  grofs  errors,  tending  di- 
reaiy  to  Materialifm  and  Atheifm.  This, 
I  think,  I  have  fhown  to  be  the  cafe  of  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton's  philofophy  (not  to  men- 
tion any  other)  concerning  motion^  the 
grand  agent  in  all  the  operations  of  Na* 
ture,  and  which  if  we  fuppofe  to  go  on 
without  mind,  by  a  vu  infita^  or  power 
eflential  to  matter^  there  is  an  end  of 
Theifm  ♦• 

Thus,  therefore,  it  appears  that  we  have 
no  philofophy  of  Nature  j  fo  that,  if  we 

^  See  a  diilertation  on  the  Newtonian  Philofophy, 
annexed  to  voU  i.  of  Ant.  Metaphyf.  ^  alio  the  five 
laft  chapters  of  voL  2.  of  that  work^  and  the  firft  ap^ 
pendix  to  vol.  3. 


I 
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have  a  mind  to  be  natural  phi)ofopber8» 
we  muft  ftody  Ariftotle's  eight  books  of 
iticfoam^  fv^ixai^  or,  M  they  are  called  in 
Latin,  aufiultationes  phyjicuc^  in  whtcFt  atl 
the  general  principles  of  phyfics  are  laid 
down  and  all  the  proper  deiinitions  and 
diTifions  are  given.     We  learn  there  what 
body  is,  which  is  the  fnbjeft  of  natural  pht- 
lorophy ;  that  it  conlifts  of  matter  and 
Jorm^  matter  being  that  which  is  not  ap- 
prehended by  the  fenfe,  as  body  is,  bnt  \n^ 
to  which  all  bodies  are  ultimately  refolva* 
ble^  not  into  the  four  elements  onlyy  be- 
yond which  our  pbilofophy  does  not  go« 
He  has  alfo  informed  us  in  thefe  books 
what  motion  is,  the  grand^agent  in  all  na- 
tural operations^  and  without  the  know- 
ledge of  which  no  man  can  be  h\d  to  be  a 
natural  philofopher.     And  yet  it  is  furpri- 
fing,  that»  in  the  many  volumes  that  bkve 
heen  written  in  modern  times,  there  is  not 
fo  much  as  a  definition  given  of  motion : 
And  all,  that  our  phrlofophersat  prefent  feem 
to  know  of  it,  is,  that  it  is  change  of  place. 
But  this  is  only  telling  us  the  effefl:  of  mo- 
tion, riot  what  Motion  is,  which  produces 
that  effect ;  and  befides  it  is  only  the  ef^ 
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fed  of  one  kitid  of  Motion.  .  This  appears 
to  me  the  more  furprifing,  that  the  only 
^thing,  we  have  like  fcience  in  our  natural 
philofophy,  is  meafuring  and  computing^ 
Motion,  and  demonftrating  the  laws  by 
which  it  is  carried  on.  Now  it  mud  ap- 
pear very  flrange  that  we  fhould  not  know 
what  this  fubje£k  of  fo  much  fcience  is.  la 
thefe  books,  too,  Ariilotle  examines  feve- 
ral  curious  queftions,  as,  Whether  Motioa 
be  eternal  ?  or,  in  other  words.  Whether 
the  material  world  is  not  the  eternal  pro- 
dudion  of  an  eternal  caufe;  alfo,  Whether 
there  be  not  of  neceffity  a  firft  mover  ? 
What  time  is  ?  Whether,  therfc  be  fuch  a 
thing  as  a  i/acuum  ?  and  feveral  other  que^ 
(lions  of  great  importance  and  curiofity : 
And  his  Phyfics  conclude  with  fome  ob- 
fervations  upon  the  nature  of  the  firft 
Mover,  which  are  a  pioper  conclufion  of 
his  Phyfics,  and  likewife  a  proper  tran- 
(ition  to  his  Metaphyfics,  which  in  the  or- 
der of  teaching  follow  his  Phyfixzs,  and 
from  thence  have  their  name. 

All  thefe  are  queftions  which  cannpt  be 
determined  by  fa£ts  or  experiments,  by 
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computation  and  calcuiation,  which  make 
the  whole  of  our  prefent  philofophy  of  na- 
ture J  and  yet,  I  think,  no  man  will  deny^ 
that  they  are  tieceflary  to  be  known  by  e- 
very  man  who  pretends  to  be  a  natural 
philofopher. 

As  to  f;a(Sls  of  Natural  Miftory^  nehhef 
are  thefe  wanting  in  Ariftotle ;  for,  befides 
the  fads  mentioned  in  diflFcrent  parts  of 
his  works  upon  Nature,  which  are  by  faf 
the  greater  part  of  his  writings,  there  is  a 
great  teork  pf  his  entirely  upon  the  fubje£t 
of  natural  hiftory  ;  I  mean-  his  hiftory  of" 
Animals,  which,  I  think,  is  the  mod  valu- 
able part  of  natural  hiftory,  far  more  valu- 
able than  the  hiftory  of  minerals  or  vege- 
tables, and  tending  more  than  any  thing 
here  on  earth,  to  fhow  the  wifdom  and 
gpodnefs  of  God,  in  direding  animals,  of 
fo  many  different  fpecies,  by  that  principle 
iq  them  we  call  inftind,  to  do  unerringly 
what  tends  to  the  prefervation  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  continuation  of  the  fpecies« 
This  hiftory  he  was  enabled  by  his  pupil, 
Alexander,  to  make  very  compleat ;   and  I 

Vol.  V.  ?  ^ 
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doubt  whether  we  have  yet,  with  all  our 
hoafted  difcoverics,  any  thing  of  the  kind 
more  compleat ;  and  I  am  fare  we  have  no- 
thing of  the  kind  better  arranged  and  di- 
gefted.  But  he  has  not,  like  the  moderns, 
confounded  the  hiftory  of  Nature  with  the 
philofophy  of  Nature,  but  treated  of  them 
in  different  works; — of  the  Hiftory,  in  the 
work  juft  mentioned,  and  of  the  Philofo- 
phyi  in  his  axpoaLce^s  (pvifncat^  where  we  have 
only  fads  mentioned  that  were  neceffary 
for  the  argument.  1  think,  therefore,  that 
the  fchoolmea  were  not  miftaken,  when 
they  faid,  that,  in  natural  philofophy,  Ari* 
ftotle  was  S'oLifjiOp^oif  that  x^yfomething  more 
than  man.  Plato,  they  faid,  was  6g/o^,  or 
divine^  on  account,  no  doubt,  of  the  The- 
ology which  he  brought  from  Egypt  with 
him,  and  which,  as  it  contains  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  is  the  reafon  why  St 
Auguftine  fays,  as  I  have  obferved,  p.  345, 
that  his  philofophy  is  very  little  different 
from  the  Chriftian  Theology,  and  why  Cel- 
fus,  the  antagonift  of  Origen,  maintains  that 
JefusChrift  muft  have  read  the  works  of  Pla- 
to*,  And  the  dodrine  of  Ideas,  which,  I  am 

*  St  Auguft.  torn,   !•  p.  748.  ct  750.5  torn.  2. 
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picrAiaded,  came  from  the  fame  country,  and 
appears  to  hare  been  the  doilrine  alfo  of  the 
Pythagoreans,  I  hold  to  be  alfo  a  part  of  the 
Theology  of  Plato,  and  very  muchconned:- 
ed  with  the  dodrine  of  the  Trinity,  as,  I 
think,  I  ftiall  be  able  to  (how  in  the  pro- 
per place. 

I  come  now  to  fpeak  of  the  laft  of  Ari- 
ftotle's  philofophical  works,  that  with 
which  he  concludes  his  philofophy, — his 
Mctaphyjics ;  upon  which  1  fhall  be  very 
fhort  here,  as  1  have  treated  of  them  fo 
fully  in  no  lefs  thap  three  volumes  in  quar- 
to. 

The  fcicnce  of  Metaphyfics  is  the  fcience 
of  Principles,  which  explains  and  demon- 
Urates,  not  only  its  own  principles,  but  the 

p.  58".  et  337. ;  torn.  3.  p.  36*  of  the  Bcnedi<flme  edi- 
tion ;  and  Origen  contra  Celfum  lib.  6.  See  concern- 
ing the  Platonic  doftrine  of  the  Trinity,  preface  to  the 
third  volame  of  Metaphyfics,  p.  2.  where  it  is  fhown, 
that  it  was  not  only  the  belief  of  the  philofophers  of 
Egypt,  but  of  all  the  Greek  philofophers  of  later  times, 
and  of  the  Stoics  in  more  antient  times,  as  appears 
from  a  paflage  of  Seneca,  quoted  in  p.  339.  of  this 
volume,  where  I  have  Ihown  that  it  is  at  this  day  a 
doftrine  of  the  Bramins  in  India. 
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principles  of  all  other  fciences.  It  is  ttiere* 
fore  very  properly  called  xhtjirft  philqfo^ 
fhy^  and  is  dignified  by  Ariftolle  with  tha 
name  of  2o^/<x;  whereas  to  the  other  bran- 
ches of  philofophy  he  gives  only  the  cora- 
xnon  narne  of  Philofophy. 

/Every  particular  faience  has  certaiiii 
bounds  and  limits,  beyond  which  it  does 
pot  go^  It  can  demonftrate  every  thing 
belonging  to  the  fcience  from  the  principles 
pf  the  fcience  itfelf :  But  to  demonftrate  thefe 
principles  would  be  to  go  out  of  the  fcience  j 
and  all  fciences  by  that  means  would  be 
run  up  to  a  fcience  more  general  and  per- 
fedly  (different  from  the  particular  fcience. 
It  was  therefore  very  proper  that  a  fcience 
fhould  be  fet  apart  for  demonftrating  the 
principles ^of  all  fciences;  and  that  fcience 
is  Mctaphyficsy  which,  therefore,  may  bq 
palled  the  fcience  of  fciences. 

The  flrongeft  example  of  this,  geome-^ 
try  affords ;  which  [  infift  the  more  upon, 
that,  I  think,  it  is  the  only  thing  deferving 
the  name  of  fcience  now  heft  arnong  us  fince 
we  have  loft  the  antient  philofophy.  We 
liave,  of  the  elements  of  geometry,  an  ex- 
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cetletit  fyftem  by  an  ancifent  geoirieter,  tu- 
clid.  In  tiiefe  elements  we  ftiduld  expeflE 
to  find  the  very  fifft  principles  of  the  fciehce ; 
but  fo  faf  fr6m  that,  we  do  n6t  (b  riiucK 
as  leafn  froth  Eudid  what  th^  fubjfeat  of 
Geometry  is;  for  he  has  not  told  lis  that  it 
is  magnitude^  neither  has  he  let  us  know 
what  the  higher  genus  is,  V\t.  quantity :  So 
that  for  any  thing  we  learn  from  hintt,  w6 
are  hot  able  to  diftinguifh  the  ftibjedt  of 
geometrjr,  which  is  quantity  coniinu^iis^  or 
ffiagnitude  from  th6  fubjefit  of  Number, 
which  is  quantity  defer ete\  and,  confequent- 
ly,  Sve  are  not  able  to  diftinguiflii  accui*ate- 
ly  ^  and  fcientifically  from  One  another 
the  two  faiences  of  geometry  and  arith- 
metic,'  of  both  which  Euclid  has  treated. 
Even  where  he  has  defined  things,  his  defi- 
nitions are  not  intelligible  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  firff  philofophy ;  fuch 
are  his  definitions  of  a  Point,  a  Line,  arid 
a  Superficies :  And  fome  things  he  has  not 
at  all  defined,  though  he  fpfcaks  of  them 
fo  much,  fiach  as  Length,  Breadth,  and 
Depth.  All  this  I  have  explained  at  more 
length  in  the  firff  volume  of  Antient  Me- 
taphyfics^  book  5.  chap.  8.  to  vfrhich  I  re- 
fer.     Nor  4o  I  blanie  Euclid  for  not  ex- 
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plainiiig  thefe  things  philofophically,  but 
referring  us  to  common  fenfe  and  obferva- 
tion.  On  ihe  contrary,  I  praife  him  for 
not  running  his  fcience  up  to  Metaphyfics, 
and  fo  confounding  it  with  another  fcience 
quite  different. 

The  fame  is  the  cafe  of  the  firft  fcience 
which  Ariftotle  treats  of,  and  which  may 
be  faid  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  fcience, 
namely,  Logic^   or  the  Science  of  what 
fcience  and  demonftration  is.     That  there 
can  be  no  demonftration  or  fcience  of  any 
kind  without  definition,  every  man,  who 
has  learned  any  fcience,  though  it  be  no- 
thing more  than  the  elements  of  geome- 
try, muft  know.     Now  it  is  certain,  that 
there  can  be  no  compleat  definition,  uu- 
lefs  we  can  go  up  to  the  higheft  genus, 
that  is,  to  the  Category,     As  in  the  exam- 
ple 1  have  given  from  geometry,  though  I 
know  that  the  fubje£t  of  geometry  is  mag^. 
nitude^  unlefs  I  can  afcend  to  the  category 
of  quantity^  and  candifcover  that  magnitude 
is  a  fpecies  of  quantity^  I  cannot  perfedly 
know  what  magnitude  is.     The  fame  is 
the  cafe  of  the  definition  of  Man ;  if  I  know 
only  that  he  is  an  animal,  and  cannot  af- 
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cend  from  animal  to  the  category  of  fuh-- 
fiance^  I  do  not  know  perfedlly  what  Man 
is.  But  thefe  higher  genera  are  not  the 
fubjeft  of  any  particular  fcience  ;  and 
therefore  Ariftotle,  though  he  has  thought 
it  a  neceflary  preliminary  to  his  Logic,  in 
which  he  was  to  treat  of  Demonftration,  to 
give  a  fhort  account  of  the  Catagories,  he 
has  thought  ppper  to  explain  them  more 
fully  in  his  Metaphyfics. 

The  fame  is  the  cafe  of  Natural  Philo- 
fophy.    Body  is  the  fubjedt  of  natural  phi- 
lofophy.    But  the  natural  philofopher  does 
not  think  it  neceflary  to  explain  to  us  what 
body  is,  any  more  than  Euclid  thinks  it  ne- 
cefTary  to  tell  us  what  the  fubjedl  of  geo- 
metry is,  viz.  magnitude.     Both  the  phi- 
lofopher and  geometer  refer  us  to  com- 
mon fenfe  and  obfervation  for  the  know- 
ledge of  fuch  things.     The  natural  philo- 
fopher indeed  tells  us,  that  all  bodies  are 
compofed  of  matter  and  form,  which  are 
therefore  the  elements  of  that  fcience.  But 
we  are  not  oiuch  the  wifer  for  that,  unlefs 
he  had  informed  us  what  matter  and  what 
form  was  ;  but  for  this  we  are  referred  to 
the  firfl;  pbilofophy,  which,  as  it  follows, 
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in  Ariftotle's  order  of  te^cliipg^  immediate- 
I7  jifter  Phy^cs,  h  called  Metaphyfics^  and 
is  very  properly  placed  after  all  the  fcieaces 
of  which  Ariftotle  treats,  and  made  the 
conclufion  of  hi?  whole  philofophy. 

Of  Metaphyfica  Theology  15  a  parf,  and 
the  fublimefl:  part,  being  the  fuqimit  of  all 
philofophy,  which  exalts  us  above  all  things 
on  this  earth  and  all  things  vifible,  and 
brings  us  as  near,  as  we  can  come  in  this 
ftate  of  our  exiftence,  to  that  Being  who  is 
above  all  Beings,  and  even  Being  itfelf  ^,  and 
of  whom  we  can  have  no  conception  but  by 
his  attributes  of  all-tvife  apd  (^ll-poiverful^ 
and  particularly  all-good^  by  which  epi- 
thet Plato  defigns  him,  calling  him  the 
TO  ayoi^ovj  or  the  Good.  From  him  have 
proceeded  all  things  that  exift,  and  from  all 
eternity ;'  for  with  him  there  is  no  order 
of  time,  or  firft  and  laft  ;  but  there  Is  an 
order  of  dignity  and  preference,  which 
muft  be  according  to  the  nature  of  things, 
unlefs  we  could  fuppofe  all  things  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  Divinity,   indifcriminately 


♦  ITiis  is  the  meaning  of  *w9r«^dpr<#f,  the  epithet 
which  Plato  gives  to  the  Supreme  Being. 
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and  promifcuoufl/,  without  rank  or  fub- 
<>rdination.  There  is  thereiFbre  a  regulai: 
proceffion  frdm  the  Supreme  Dieity ;  firft^ 
of  Intelligence,  by  which  all  things  are 
tnade,  arid  without  which,  as  oiir  Scripture 
tells  us,  nothing,  that  is  made,  was  made  ; 
ntxt^  Of  the  Spirit  of  Life  and  Animatioui 
without  which  Creation  would  have  beeii 
altogethier  an  inanimate  mafs.— -From  thefe 
two  principles  proceed  all  the  Intelligencei 
and  all  the  life  and  adion  in  the  univerfe. 

This  is  the  Theology  of  Plato;  fb  con- 
formable, as  I  have  obferved,  to  the  Chri- 
ftian  Theology.  That  iPlato  learned  it  iii 
Egypt,  I  have  little  doubt ;  but,  vi^histher 
it  was  revealed  there,  as  it  certainly  wa^i 
to  the  Apoftleis,  dr  whether  the  priefts  did 
hot  difcover  it  as  d  truth  of  philofophyi 
tvhich  I  think  it  is,  it  woiild  be  improper 
here  to  iriquire. 

But,  though  the  Theology  of  Ariftotle 
be  hot  fo  fublime  or  fo  comprehenfive  as 
that  of  Plato,  yfet,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  a 
jpUre  fyftem  of  Theifm  ;  for  he  had  demon- 
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ftrated,  that  there  muft  be  a  firft  mover^ 
who  is  the  Author  of  motion^  by  which 
all  the  bufinefs  of  Nature  and  the  material 
world  is  carried  on.  This  Being  is  eternal,' 
immaterial,  indivifible,  immoveable  him- 
felf,  though  the  caufe  of  all  the  motion  in- 
the  univerfe  ; 

Stabilifque  manens,  dat  cunAa  mover!, 

as  Boethius,  De  Confolatione  Philofophica^ 
has  well  exprefled  it*  He  proves  alfo  that 
this  Being  is  one,  and  not  many  ;  fo  that 
we  have  in  Ariftotle  that  moft  important 
article  of  our  faith  eftablifhed,  that  there 
is  but  one  God.  This  Being  he  defcribes  as 
moft  perfe£tlv  happy  in  himfelf,  and  per- 
petually fo,  without  change,  or  fliadow  of 
change  ;  for  he  is  pure  intelHgence,  ener- 
gizing upon  objeds  of  intelligence,  which 
are  all  wiihin  himfelf :  Whereas  the  ob- 
jeds  upon  which  our  intelligence,  and 
that  of  inferior  minds,  operate,  are  all  from 
without,  and  brought  into  the  human  mind 
by  a  tedious  and  difficult  procefs,  well 
known  co  thofe  who  have  ftudied  the  phi- 
Jofophy  of  the  human  mind  *.     Iri  (horf, 

*  Sec  Artftot.  Metaph.  lib.   14.  cap.  y.j  and  the 
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according  to  Ariftotle,  the  happinefs  of  the 
Supreme  Being  cbnfifts  in  the  contempla* 
tion  of  that  intelledual  world  which  is 
within  himfelf.  And  what,  according  to 
this  philofophy,  makes  man  the  happieft, 
and  brings  him  the  nearefl,  that  is  pofTible 
in  this  life,  to  the  Deity,  is  a  life  of  theory 
and  contemplation,  by  which  he  enjoys  as 
much  of  the  contemplation  of  that  intel^ 
le&ual  world  as  his  faculties  can  attain  to 
in  this  life  ;  and  when  in  another  life  his 
faculties  ar^  enlarged,  fo  as  to  be  able  to 
comprehend  more  of  that  world,  then  he 
is  faid  to  enjoy  the  beatific  vifion  *. 


Nicotnacieia,  lib.  lo;  cap«  8.     See  alfo  the  laft  chapters 
of  his  Phyftcs. 

♦  Ariftotle,  in  defcribing  this  contemplative  or 
theoretical  life,  as  he  calls  it,  makes  a  diftin6tion  be- 
twixt the  Ndvff,  or  Intelligence^  the  NeflToi',  or  thefub'^. 
jeB  upon  which  Intelligence  operates^  and  the  N^tjo-i^^ 
or  jhe  a5iual  operation  or  energy  of  the  Nfl»$  upon  thefe 
fuhjeBs.  (See  the  laft  chapter  of  his  Metaphyfics.) 
All  thefe  three  are  at  once  in  the  Divine  mind  ;  for 
there  is  there  ,no  Svy«^f$  ;  but  all  is  %n^yn«..  And  the 
fubjeAs  of  that  fvi^yei*  are,  as  I  have  faid,  all  within 
the  Divine  mind  \  whereas  in  the  human  mind  they 
ace  all  three  diftinA  \  for,  in  the  firft  place,  there  \^ 
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So  far,  therefore,  I  think  the  Theology 
of  Ariftotle  is  irreprehenfible  ;  but  it  ap-- 
pears  to  me  to  be  deficient  in  feveral  capi- 
tal points  :  Th^  firft  is,  that  I  do  not  find 
in  any  of  the  genuine  works  of  Ariftotle 
(for  I  hold  the  tie^tife  de  Mnndo  not  to  be 
his)  the  Providence  of  God,  extending 
both  over  the  natural  world  and  the  ac* 
tions  of  men,  aiferted :  And  all,  I  can  learri 


pur  Nttf(,  which  is  no  more  than  Intelligence  ir  Ivr^^ 
fcf  <i  or  potentially.  But  this  power  is  not,  nor  cannot 
be  in  our  prcftnt  ftatc  always  aAuaIl3r  exerted.  The 
KO90-/;,  therefore^  which  is  the  energy  of  Nac^^i  we  can« 
not  always  enjoy  ;  and  the  objcds  of  the  Navf  ^e  havp 
to  feek,  as  I  have  obferyed,  from  abroad }  and  whea 
in  that  way  we  have  brought  them  into  our  minds^i 
they  are  not  always  prefent  there  ;  and  fometimes  can- 
not  be  brought  to  us  by  recoUeAion,  being  loft  by  ob- 
livion. And  even  when  we  have  them  in  our  mindsj^ 
we  muft  compare  them  together  by  that  operation  of 
our  mind  which  is  called  A<«r9i«^  without  which  ope-^ 
ration  we  can  have  no  fcience  nor  knowledge  of  anj 
value.  It  is  in  this  way,  and  by  fuch  diftin^lionsj  which 
to  many  of  my  readers  will,  I  know,  appear  very  friva* 
lous,  that  Afjjftotle  has  enabled  us  to  rife  as  nuich  is, 
our  faculties  will  permit,  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
firft  Being,  and  to  diftinguifhi  betwixt  his  Intelligence 
and  our  own,  and  confequently  betwixt  the  happinefs 
which  he  enjoys  and  that  which  the  grcatcft  philofq* 
pher,  and  moft  perfe£t  man  amoi^g  us^  can  enjoy. 
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cot^cerning  the  Supreme  Being,  from  ArU 
ftotlct  is,  that  hQ  ha$  fet  this  machine  of 
the  Univerfe  a-going,  and  continues  to 
move  it ;  for  I  do  not  underftand  that  hq 
maintains,  as  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  does,  tha| 
body  once  fet  in  motion  goes  on  of  itfelf 
by  a  vis  in/ita.  But  I  cannot  find  in  Ari-i 
ilptle  that  he  does  any  thing  elfe  befidea 
moving  the  firft  fphere,  or  fphere  of  the 
iixed  ftars,  upon  which  all  the  other  mdve« 
meats  in  the  material  world,  according  to 
Ariftotle,  depend.  The  God,  therefore, 
pf  Ariftotle,  as  he  has  defcribed  him  in  the 
8th  chapter  of  the  i  oth  book  of  the  JWra- 
ffiacheia^  is  little  better  than  a  theoretic  phi-^ 
lofopher  of  the  moft  exalted  kind  ;  For  he 
has  there  faid,  towards  the  end  of  the  chap^ 
ter,  in  e^prefs  words,  that  the  Deity  doe^ 
not  at  all  ad  or  operate,  fo  that  his  whole 
life  confifts  of  Theory  and  Contempla- 
tion *.     And  there  is  a  paflage  in  his  Me- 


♦  After  enumerating  the  fevcral  aftive  virtues  of 
men,  fuch  as  Juftice,  Bravery,  and  Temperance,  and 
ihowing  that  it  is  impoffible  that  God  can  pra£liie  any 
pf  thefe,  and  yet  that  he  does  not  fleep  like  Endymc- 
on,  be  adds  :  t»  ^s  ^e/vrt  rtp.  ir^arruif  a0nf%ft%im,  'ir<  2| 
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taphyfics,  lib*  14.  cap.  7.  where  he  makes 
the  only  differeace  betwixt  the  Supreme 
Being  and  fuch  a  Philofopher  to  be,  that 
the  Deity  always  enjoys  fuch  a  con- 
templative life ;  whereas  the  Philofopher 
can  only  enjoy  it  at  times.  He  adds,  in- 
deedy  further  in  the  fame  chapter,  that  his 
enjoyment  of  this  contemplative  life  is  not 
only  more  conftant  than  ours,  but  greater ; 
becaufe,  no  doubt,  the  fubjeds  of  his  con- 
templation are  much  higher.  The  God, 
therefore,  of  Ariftotle,  if  we  ^  except  the 
bufinefs  of  moving,  may  be  confidered  as 
an  Epicurean  God,  who  is  wrapt  up  in 
the  enjoyment  of  himfelf,  without  taking 
any  concern  about  human  affairs ;  for  fo 
Lucretius  has  defcribed  the  nature  of  the 
Deity : 

Ipfa  fuis  pollens  opibus,  nihil  indiga  nofiri* 

And  again, 

Semota  a  rebus  noftris^  fejunftaque  longe. 
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If  Ariftotle  had  fuppofed,  that  from  the 
firft  Being  there  had  proceeded  other  Be- 
ings,  who  had  the  care  of  the  natural  and 
moral  world,  I  fhould  have  thought  hU 
Theifm  in  this  refped,  as  well  as  in  others, 
an  excellent  fyfteai.     But  I  cannot  difco^ 
vcr  in  his  writings,  that  he  thought  there 
was  any  other  intelligence  in  the  univerfe 
except  the  Supreme  Intelligence,  our  In- 
telligence, and  thofe  Intelligences,  which 
he  fuppofes  animate  the  Geleftial  Bodies, 
but  which  do  not  appear,  from  any  thing 
he  fays,   to  take  any  concern  in  the  af- 
fairs of  men,  nor  indeed  in  the  material 
world,  farther  than  to  communicate  Mo- 
tion to  it.     And,  in  the  end  of  the  8th 
chapter  of  the  1 4th  book  of  Metaphyfics 
he  fays  very  plainly,  more  plainly  than  I 
fhould  have  fuppofed,  that  all  the  popular 
Gods,  who,  appearing  in  different  fhapes, 
were  fuppofed  to  fuperintend  the  obera- 
tions  of  Nature  and  the  affairs  of  men, " 
were  no  better  than  mere  fidions  invent- 
ed for  political  purpofes  *,  and  that  all 

*  This  makes  me  not  wonder,  that  it  was  intcndcil 
td  India  him  for  impiety ;  which  made  him  leave  A* 
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that  has  come  down  to  us  from  antient 
times  upon  this  fubje£t  is,  that  the  firft 
Subftances,  by  which  he  means  the  Su-^ 
preme  Being  and  the  Minds  inhabiting  the 
ftars,  are  Gods.  But  thefe  later  fiAions 
of  Deities  he  feems  to  think  not  even 
ufeful  for  the  purpofe  intended  by  them  } 
iand  accordingly  in  his  books  of  Polity 
he  has  faid  very  little  of  religion,  only 
meMioning  it  twice,  as  I  remember,  but 
without  faying  any  thing  more  of  it  than 
that  there  (hould  be  priefts  in  a  ftate,  and 
that  a  tyrant,  in  order  to  preferve  his  au- 
thority, ought  to  appear  to  be  religious* 
How  different  in  this  refpeft  the  Polity  of 


tliens,  and  retire  to  Chalets^  becaufe  he  faid  tie  would 
hot  give  an  opportunity  to  the  Athenians  of  fioning 
twice  againft  philofophy,  referring  to  their  condemna- 
tion of  Socrates.  But .  Socrates  never  profefTed  to  dif- 
believe  the  popular  religion :  He,  on  the  contrary^ 
i>ra£li(ed  all  the  duties  of  it,  and  recommended  it  to  all 
his  followers ;  nor  do  I  think  that  any  philofbpher, 
whatever  his  private  opinion  may  be,  is  entitled  to  fay 
any  tiling  againft  the  religion  of  his  country,  and  par- 
ticularly againft  that  fundamental  article  of  the  religion 
bf  all  countries,-^the  Providence  of  God  over  all  his 
irorksi  a«d  particularly  the  aflions  of  mem 


f^ato  is  from  that  of  Airiftotlei  is  needlef^ 
to  obferve^ 

Atiother  great  defed,  I  find  in  this  The^^ 
ology  of  Ariftotle,  is^  that,  though  he  ac*^ 
counts  for  the  movements  of  the  material 
worid,  he  gives  no  account  of  its  produc* 
tion.  This  it  Was  the  more  neceflary  hi 
ihould  have  done,  that  he  makes  the  ma^ 
terial  world,  fuch  as  we  fee  it,  to  be  eternal; 
fo  that  according  to  his  philofopfay,  it  is 
Cioeternal  with  the  firft  Being.  That  this 
may  be  confidently  with  the  principles  df 
genuine  Theifin,  I  think,  is  evident,  if  w6 
fuppofe  that  the  material  worid  has  ah  ex- 
iflence  dependent  upon  the  firil  Caure,and 
Is  a  produftion  from  all  eternity  of  that 
caufe,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  fay  that 
the  fecond  peffon  of  the  Trinity  is  a  Pro- 
du<aion  of  thefirft*.  But  Ariftotie  do6s 
not  fay  any  where,  as  far  as  I  know,  that 
it  has  fuch  an  exiftence;  and  if  fo,  we  muft 
confider  the  Sovereign  Artift  to  be  like  a 

•  Sc^  what  more  t  hav6  faid  oJF  thi*  kind  of  pro* 
4aftion,  p.  384.  ?n(i  385. 
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human  artift,  who  is  the  author  of  the 
works  he  makes,  but  not  of  the  materials 
of  thefe  works,  which  are  furni(hed  him 
by  Nature:  Whereas  genuine  Theology- 
teaches  us,  that  all  things  are  originally  from 
God,  and  the  Matter  as  well  as  the  Form  of 
this  Univerfe ;  fo  that  he  is  not  only  the  firft 
Mover,  but  in  every  refpedl  the  firft  Caufe  of 
all  things  in  the  Univerfe.  And  what  fur- 
prifes  me  very  much  is,  that  Ariftotle  not  on- 
ly does  not  derive  Body  from  this  firft  Caufe, 
but  not  even  Mind,  neither  the  Intellec*- 
tual  Mind,  nor  the  Animal,  nor  the  Vege- 
table, not  even  that  Mind,  which,  accor- 
ding to  his  philofophy,  animates  the  fub- 
ftances  commonly  called  inanimate,  and  is 
what  he  calls  Nature^  producing  all  the 
movements  of  thofe  bodies.  Now,  though 
there  may  be  difficulty  in  conceiving  how 
from  an  incorporeal  fubftance  a  corporeal 
ihould  be  produced ;  yet  there  can  be  none^ 
I  thinkj  in  conceiving  the  emanation  or  pro- 
ceffion  of  one  mind  from  another ;  a  thing 
which,  I  am  perfuaded,  happens  daily  in 
the  common  generation  of  animals. 

Another  great  defe€t,  I  obferve  in  the 
Theology  of  Ariftotlei  isy  that,  though  he 
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makes  God  the  firft  Mover,  and  confe- 
cjuently  the  Source  of  all  order  and  beau- 
ty in  the  Univerfe,  yet  he  gives  no  ac- 
count at  all,  how.  it  is  poffible  to  conceive 
that  an  immaterial    Being   fhould   move 
Matter  or  Body  without  mixing  with  it. 
The  way  that  Body  moves  Body  is  by 
Pulfion,  Trufion,  or  Drawing.     Now  it  is 
impoflible  to  conceive  that  Mind  fhould 
move  Body  in  that  way,  nor  in  any  other 
way,  except  by  animating  it,  that  is*  mix- 
ing and  being  incorporated  with  it ;  and 
accordingly  it  is  in  that  way  that  we  our- 
felves  and  all  other  animals  are  moved  by 
Mind.     Now,  if  the  material  world  is  to 
be  moved  by  the  Supreme  Being  in  that 
way,  he  muft  of  neceffity  mix  with  it,  and 
be  moved  along  with  it,  as  Ariftotle  con«- 
feiTes  that  our  Minds  are  moved  along  with 
our  Bodies  :  Whereas  he  maintains  in  ex- 
prefs   terms,  that  the  Supreme  Being  is 
entirely  feparated  from  all  matter.     This 
is  a  difficulty  of  which,  as  Simplicius  in- 
forms us  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Phy- 
fics,  p,  320.  Eudemus,  a  Peripatetic  Philo- 
fopher  of  later  times,  who  is   very  often 
quoted  by  Simplicius  with  great  applaufe, 
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was  feniible }  for  he  dates  it  v(ry  clevrlyf 
but  gives  no  anfwer  to  it,  except  that  the 
firft  Caufe  moves,  not  as  Body  moves  Bo- 
dy, being  firlllnoved  itfelf,  but  i«  perfe^- 
ly  at  reft.    But  this  is  no  mote  than  re- 
peating the  doubt  and  difficuhy  withoUl 
folving  it ;  for  the  queftion  recurSi  how 
it  is  ppffible  to  conceive  Mind^  fupieme  ot 
fubordinate,  moving  Body^  without  aai-* 
mating  it  and  being  moved  along  with  it* 
Now  Ariftotle  maintains,  that  the  Supreme 
Mind  is  not  only  immaterial,  but  immove-** 
able  and  unchangeable  in  every  tefp^Qu 
The  only  folutipn,  therefore,  of  the  diS^* 
culty  is,  that  the  Supreine  Midd  movei 
Bodies,  not  immediately,  but  by  the  ii^* 
tervention  of  other  Minds,  fuch  as  the  A* 
nimal,  the  Vegetable,  and  that  which  I 
call  the  Elemental  Mind^  and  which  Arir 
ftotle  calls  Nature. 

The  laft  defed  I  obferve  in  Ariftotle •$ 
Theology,  is,  that  he  makes  the  Supreme 
Being  to  move  only  the  grand  fphere  of 
the  fixed  ftars,  which,  according  to  Ari- 
ftotle's  philofophy,  was  the  boundary  of 
the   Univerfc,  and   inclofed   every   thing 
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therein  contained*  Now  this  fphere,  ac^ 
cording  to  Ariftotle^  is  only  moved  imme- 
diately by  the  firft  Mover  }  and  all  the  o« 
ther  bodies  in  this  Univerfei  and  particu* 
larly  the  planets,  have  motion  communi- 
cated to  them  from  this  great  circle)  which 
by  its  conftant  rotation  moves  them.  Now^ 
how  is  it  poilible  to  conceive  that  this  mo* 
tion  {hould  produce  all  the  other  motions 
of  Bodies  in  the  Univerfe,  fo  various  and 
different  from  one  another  ?  And  particu-^ 
larlyf  how  can  he  from  thence  account 
ibr  the  motion  of  the  planets  in  different 
prbita  and  different  times< 

The  Theology  of  Plato  and  of  our  Sa- 
cred Books  is  liable  to  no  fuch  obje^ot>s. 
According  to  Plato,  the  Supreme  Being  is 
above  all  things,  even  Intelligence  and  Ber 
ing  itfelf ;  for  he  is  W^pow^os,  as  he  cx- 
prcffes  it ;  and  we  can  conceive  nothing  of 
him,  but  that  he  is  fupremely  Good.  Plata 
is  therefore  very  far  from  degrading  him 
to  a  mechanic,  by  employing  him  to  move 
any  Body,  even  that  which  Ariftotle  fup- 
pofes  to  inclofe  the  Univerfe.  But  from 
this  great  and  incomprehenfible  Being,  he 
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derives  other  Beings  which  we  can  com- 
prehendy  and  particularly  the  two  grand- 
principles  ;  firjl^  Intelligence,  by  which  all 
things  are  made  and  arranged  in  the  way 
we  fee  them ;  zxA^fecondly^  Life  or  Anima- 
tion, by  which  every  thing  in  Nature  is 
moved  :  hiA  this  is  not  only  the  dodrinc 
of  Plato,  but  that  of  our  Sacred  Books. 
Thefe  two  great  principles  a^e  not  only 
immaterial,  but  entirely  feparated  from  all 
matter,  as  well  as  the  Supreme  Being  from 
whom  they  proceed.  But  from  them  are 
derived  all  the  feveral  Intelligences  in  the 
Univerfe,  and  all  thafe  various  minds 
which  give  animation  and  motion  to  the 
animals  and  vegetables,  and  to  all  fubftances 
of  every  kind  which  we  fee  in  motion, 
and  by  which  the  bufinefs  of  Nature  is 
carried  on. 

It  is,  I  think,  the  more  furprifing,  that 
Ariftotle  fhould  not  have  adopted  this  phi- 
lofophy  of  his  mafter  Plato,  as  he  every 
where,  in  his  Phyfics,  acknowledges  that 
there  is  a  principle  of  life  and  animation 
not  only  in  animals  and  vegetables,  but  in 
^11  natural  fubftances,  and  which  he  holds 
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to  be  fo  eflential  to  the  conftitution  of  e- 
very  natural  body,  that  he  calls  it,  as  I  have 
obfcrved*,  Nature  it/elf^  and  makes  it  to  be 
the  principle  of  the  motion  of  all  bodies 
liere  below.  By  thefe  principles  in  the  feveral 
bodies,  guided  and  conduced  by  the  Su^ 
preme  Deity,  (or  rather  by  the  two  Divine 
Beings  above  mentioned,  which  I  coniider 
as  a  portion  of  the  Divinity,  being  of  the 
fame  nature  and  fubftance),  is  all  the  bu- 
finefs  of  Nature  carried  on  with  that  order 
and  regularity,  which  even  to  a  common 
obferver  muft  appear  moft  wonderful.  This 
order  and  regularity,  by  which  every  thing 
is  conducted  in  the  bed  manner  poflible,  is 
cYcrj  where  acknowledged  by  Ariftotle, 
and  particularly  in  the  7th  and  9th  chap- 
ters of  his  Metaphydcs.  And  it  is  a  maxim 
of  his,  that  Nature  does  nothing  in  vain, 
nor  omits  any  thing  that  is  neceflary  to 
be  done :  And  he  fays,  that,  if  we  can 
difeover  what  is  neceflary  or  proper  to 
be  done  in  any  inftance,  we  are  fure  that 
Nature  has  done  it.  Ariftotle,  therefore, 
in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  refpe^,  is  a 

•  Page  394, 
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genuine  Theift.  And  the  onlj  faalc  we 
can  find  with '  his  Theology,  with  regard 
to  the  natural  world,  is,  that  he  doei 
iiot  fuflSciently  explain  how  it  is  produ-^ 
ced  ;  and,  as  to  the  moral  world,  I  think 
his  philofophy  is  alfo  defed^ye  in  this 
refped,  that  he  does  not  fuppofe  that 
the  affairs  of  men  are  fuperlntended  by 
Intfelllgences  fuperior  to  man,  but  fubor* 
dinate  to  the  grand  principle  of  Intelli- 
gence, who  has  committed  to  them  the 
care  of  particular  nations,  and  even  fami* 
lies  and  individuals,  and  which  therefore 
were  worihipped  by  the  ahtieiits  as  Gods  ; 
but  in  thcfe  Gods,  it  is  evident,  frdm  the 
pafTage  above  quoted,  that  Ariftotle  did 
not  believe..  And  yet,  if  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing be  fuch  a  God  as  Ariftotle  has  defcri- 
bed  him  to  be,  wholly  employed  in  the 
contemplation  and  enjoyment  of  himfelf^ 
it  is  evident  that  there  can  be  no  fuch  thing 
as  Providence  with  refpefl:  to  the  moral 
world,  but  the  affairs  of  men  muft  go  on 
v/ithout  any  fuperintendence  or  dire£tioa 
of  fuperior  powers. 

Thefe  are  my  objeftlons  to  the  Theo- 
logy of  Ariftotle,  to  which  I  Ihould  be 


•  ft 
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glad  to  fee  a  good  anfwer  by  any  man 
more  learned  in  his  philofophy  than  I  am, 
as  I  have  the  higheft  opinion  of  him  as  a 
philofopher,  and  indeed  it  is  from  hinx 
chiefly  that  I  have  learned  what  I  knov/ 
of  philofophy.  I  have  read  a  book  very 
rarCi  and  known  to  very  few,  written  by 
one  who  calls  himfelf  Fortunius  Licetus, 
a  Genoefe,  printed  in  the  year  1645,  en- 
titled, Dc  Pietate  Ariftotelis  erga  Deum 
et  Honnnes.  But,  though  he  has  fatisfied 
me  perfedly  as  to  many  objedions  made 
to  the  Piety  of  Ariftotle,  yet  he  has  not 
anfwered,  at  lead  to  my  fatisfadlion,  thofe 
I  have  dated.  The  reft  of  the  Metaphy- 
lics,  in  which*  he  explains  the  principles  of 
all  things  and  of  all  fciences,'  I  approve  of 
extremely ;  and  I  maintain  that  no  man 
can  perfedly  under  ftand  the  principles  of 
any  fcience  without  ftudying  the  Meta- 
phyfics  of  Ariftotle.  His  fyftem  of  Logic 
is  the  greateft  work  of  fcience  that  ever 
was  performed  by  one  man,  if  it  be  the 
work  of  one  man,  and  not  rather,  as  I  think 
it  is,  the  work  of  a  fucceffion  of  men  for 
many  ages  in  the  parent  country  of  fcience^ 

Vql.V.  3  E 
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I  mean  £gypt.  As  we  canqot,  without 
the  ftudy  of  the  Metapbyfics,  underftand 
jhe  principles  of  aqy  one  fcience,  fp  we 
cannot  otherwife,  than  by  the  ftudy  of  his 
Logic,  know  even  what  fcience  is.  His 
fyftem  of  Morals  is  the  beft  in  theory,  and 
at  the  fame  time  the  moft  pradicable  that 
ever,  was  written,  and,  1  think,  I  may  ven- 
ture to  add,  that  ever  will  be  written.  la 
his  books  upon  Phyiics,  and  no  where  elfe, 
as  far  as  I  know,  are  contained  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  natural  philofophy,  which 
}S  there  made  a  fcience  of,  but  not  in  any 
modern  books  upon  the  fubjed.  And»  a§ 
to  fadts  of  natural  hiftory,  as  far  as  they 
were  known  in  his  time,  they  are  very 
fully  and  accurately  recorded,  particularly 
in  his  hiftory  of  animals.  His  writings, 
too,  upon  the  popular  arts  of  poetry  and 
rhetoric,  are  as  excellent  of  the  kind  aa 
what  he  has  written  upon  philofophy.  For 
my  own  pari,  I  am  not  aftiamed  to  ac- 
knowledge, that,  if  I  had  not  read  the  Po- 
etics of  Ariftotle,  though  it  be  little  better 
than  a  mutilated  fragment,.  I  fliould  not 
Jiave  known  what  poetry  was,  but  fhould 
baye  confounded  it,  as  moft  people  do,  with 


verfification,  fplendid  didion,  aild  fine  fen« 
timents:  And,  notwithftanding  all  that  has 
been  written  upon  Rhetoric,  both  iil  antient 
and  modern  times,  I  hefitate  not  to  pro- 
nounce that  Ariftotle*s  three  books  upon  thd 
fubje£t  are  the  beft  fyftem  of  the  art  extant. 
Whatever  defedt,  therefore,  or  errors  there 
may  be  in  his  Theology,in  which  he  had  not 
an  opportunity  to  be  fo  well  informed  aS 
Plato  was,  who,  by  his  travels  into  Hgypt^ 
or  by  fome  Pythagorean  books  that  ma^ 
have  fallen  into  his  hands,  but  which  Ari- 
ftotle  never  faw,  did  certainly  learn  th^ 
Chriftian  Theology,  I  think  we  may  eafily 
pardon,  in  confideration  of  the  very  great 
merit  of  the  reft  of  his  philofophy^  and  of 
his  writings  upon  the  Arts.   And  1  am  per- 
fuaded  that  he  would  have  befen  more  full 
and  accurate  in  his  Theology,  if  he  had 
not  fpent  fo  much  time  dnd  thought  up- 
on  his  difputations  with  Plato  concerning 
Ideas,  which  he  fays  Plato  made  the  prin- 
ciples of  Nature,  and  of  all  things  in  this  U- 
niverfe; — with,  the  Pythagoreans  concern- 
ing  Numbers,  which,  he  fays,  they  made 
the  principles  of  all  things; — and  with  Em- 
pedocles,  who,  he  fays,  made  Friendfhip 
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and  Strife,  or  in  other  words,  contrariety 
the  caufes  of  all  things.     Ariftotle  is  accu- 
fed  by  his  own  Commentators,  as  I  have 
clfcwhere  obferved*,  of  having  mifreprefen- 
ted  the  opinions  of  the  philofophers  before 
him,  in  order   that   he   might   have   the 
pleafure  of  refuting  them.     And,  indeed, 
however  much  I  may  admire  him  in  other 
refpeds,  I  cannot  praife  his  candour,  as 
there  is  clear  evidence  that  he  made  ufe  of 
a  work  of  Archy tas,  the  Pythagorean,  up- 
on the  Categories,  ai)d  did  little  more  than 
tranflate  it  from  Doric  into  Attic,  without 
fo  much  as  ever  mentioning  his  name  in 
any  part  of  his  works,  as  far  as  I  remem- 
ber.    As  to  the  opinions  he  mentions  of 
Plato,  Pythagoras,  and  £mpedocles,.con-> 
cerning  the  principles  of  things,  if  they 
were  truly  fuch  as  he  has  reprefented  them, 
they  were  not  worth  refuting;  for  to  make 
fuch  things  the  principles  and  firft  caufes 
of  all  things,  is  glaringly  abfurd.     Plato, 
no  doubt,  maintained  the  dodrine  of  Ideas, 
which,  he  faid,  were  incorporeal  fubftan- 
CCS,  from  whence  he  derived  all  the  feve- 

*  Page  45.  of  the  preface  to  Vol.  3.  of  Ant.  Metaph» 
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ral  corporeal  fubftances  upon  the  earth« 
But  he  certainly  believed  that  there  was  a 
higher  principle  in  Nature,  and  firft  Caufe^ 
of  which  all  thefe  Ideas  were  a  proceffion 
or  emanation,  as  the  feveral  individuals 
were  from  them.  Now  it  is  impoffible  to 
imagine  that  he  conceived  the  firft  Caufe, 
or  the  two  grand  principles  which  he  de* 
rived  from  that  Caufe,  to  be  mere  ideas. 
As  to  Pythagoras^s  dodtrine  of  Numbers,  it 
is  well  known  that  he  fpoke  in  parables, 
as  our  Saviour  chofe  to  do,  or  Jymbols^  as 
they  were  called,  which  were  underftood 
only  by  the  few  initiated  in  his  philofophy, 
but  by  the  many  were  thought  abfurd  and 
ridiculous.  Number,  however,  is  one  of 
the  fymbols  that  I  think  eafily  to  be  under- 
ftood  by  thofe  who  have  ftudied  arithmetic 
as  a  fcience,  the  firft  fcience  taught  in  Py- 
thagoras's  fchool,  and  who,  therefore,  muft 
have  known  the  power  of  Numbers.  Now 
it  is  impoflible  that  Pythagoras  could  be- 
lieve that  Numbers  were  the  efficient  caufe 
of  the  Univerfe  ;  far  lefs  could  he  believe 
that  they  were  the  material.  But  they  are 
truly  the  formal  caufe,  as  they  are  of  every 
thing  that  is  framed  and  conducted  by 
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order  and  method  :  And  I  think  Horace 
▼cry  properly  applies  Numbers  to  a  vir- 
tuous and  regular  life,  inhere  he  fays, 

£t  vetac  aumerofque  mo4ofque  edifcere  yitae^ 

And  they  may  be  faid  alfo  to  be  the  final 
caufe  of  the  whole  fyftem  of  the  Univerfe, 
as  it  was  no  doubt  the  intention  of  Deity, 
that  the  whole  of  the  fyftem  ftiould  be 
framed,  and  conduced  by  Number  and 
Meafure.  It  was  therefore  not  without 
reafon  that  the  Pythagoreans  faid, 


«  A^t$fim  rt  wttfT^  f;rf«<»c« 


and  that  they  ufed  Number^  for  the  fym* 
bols  of  all  things  divine  ;  as  they  are  the  I- 
deas  the  moft  abftradl  of  any  that  we  ufe^ 
denoting  nothing  more  than  exiftence  and 
order ;  fo  that  nothing  could  typify  more 
properly  the  ra  ovrons  ovroL.  And  as  to 
the  opinion  of  Empedocles,  that  all  things 
were  compofed  of  contrary  qualities,  there 
is  nothing  more  certain  than  that  things 
are  compounded  in  that  way,  and  that  the 
wifdom  of  the  Contriver  of  this  wonder- 
ful  jfyftem  appears  in  nothing  more  than 
in  joining  together  oppofite  qualities   of 
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things^  fo  as  to  make  them  all  cdntribute 
to  that  wonderful  rerum  concordia  difcors^ 
which  conftltutes  the  fyftem.  Nor  are  thefe 
pppofite  qualities  unfitly  expreifed  by  the 
words,  Love,  and  Averfion  or  Sirife  ;  for, 
befides  the  common  phenomenon  of  the 
loadftone  and  iron,  Chemiflry  exhibits  to 
us  many  bodies  which  approach  to  one 
aiiother,  by  what  they  call  Eledive  At- 
tradion,  and  others  that  repel  one  ano- 
ther.  But  I  cannot  fuppofe  that  he  belie* 
ved  thofe  qualities  of  fubftances  to  be  the 
firfl:  caufes,  or  the  caufe  of  caufes,  as  Art* 
ftotle  expreffes  it,  by  which  every  thing 
in  the  Univerfe  was  produced.  They  are 
caufes  to  be  fure  j  but  they  are  only  the 
formal  caufes,  not  the  efficient,  any  more 
than  many  other  formal  caufes  of  things. 

As  to  the  ftile  of  Ariftotle's  didadic 
writings,  it  muft,  1  think,  be  evident  to  e- 
very  body,  that  it  would  have  been  impro- 
per, if  not  ridiculous,  to  have  put  into  dia- 
logue his  fyftems  of  Logic,  Morals,  Phy- 
fics,  and  Metaphyfics,  The  Polity  of  Pla- 
to and  his  Laws  were  not,  as  I  have  obfer- 
ved,  proper  fubjeds  for  dialogue,  though 
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he  has  given  to  each  of  them  a  fable,  with- 
out which  dialogue  is  no  better  than  a  ca- 
techifm.  Even  what  Ariftotle  has  written 
upon  the  popular  arts  of  Poetry  and  Rhe- 
toric is  better,  I  think,  as  it  is,  in  the  plain 
didadic  ftile ;  which,  in  my  opinion)  is  only 
proper  for  treating  fome  particular  points  of 
art  or  fcience,  but  not  for  a  fyftem  of  either* 

i 

But,  though  Ariftotle  has  not,  like  PIa-« 
to,  joined  the  poet  with  the  philofopher, 
yet  he  has  done  what,  I  think,  anfwers  all 
the  purpofe  of  teaching,  without  introdu- 
cing converfation,  and  fpeakers  of  different 
chara&ers  and  opinions  ;  for  he  has  ftated 
almofl:  upon  every  fubje£t  the  opinions  of 
the  philofophers  that  lived  before  him: 
And  his  method  is,  as  he  profeffes,  to  ftate 
what  others  have  faid  upon  the  feveral  fub- 
je£ts  before  him,  and  then  to  try  what  he 
can  do  better.  Thefe  opinions,  as  I  have 
faid,  he  is  fufpeded  not  to  have  ftated  fair- 
ly. But,  be  that  as  it  will,  he  refutes  them ; 
then  he  delivers  his  own  opinion  ;  and, 
laftly,  he  ftates  and  anfwers  the  objections 
Jo  that  opinion. 
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All  this  he  does  ia  a  ftile  very  different 
^iu  his  different  works.    What  he  has  writ- 
ten upon  Poetry  is  in  a  ftile  very  plain  and 
clear,  except  where  the  text  is  defective 
or  corrupted,  which  it  is  in  fo  many  places, 
that  I  hold  it  to  be  little  better  than  a  mu«* 
tilated  fragment.     The  three  books  upon 
Rhetoric  are  in  the  fame  ftile }  and  they 
have  come  down  to  us  correct  and  entire  : 
And  both  they  and  the  Poetics,  I  think, 
are  perfect  models  of  the  didactic  ftile,     I 
fay  the  fame  of  his  >treatifes  upon  Morals, 
and  of  his  books  upon  Polity.     His  books 
upon  Logic  arCf  I  think,  as  clear  as  they 
could  well  be  upon  a  fubje£t  altogether 
new,  and  unknown  to  his  countrymen  ; 
and  they  are  written  in  fuch  a  ftile,  that, 
I  am  perfuaded,   he   intended   that   they 
ftiould  be  underftood  by  thofe  who  did  not 
attend  the  Lycaeum,  nor  had  not  heard 
his  leftiH-es.    But  his  books  of  Phyfics  and 
Metaphyfics  are  in  a  ftile  perfedlly  diffe- 
rent ;  and,  I  think,  his  letter  to  his  pupil, 
Alexander,   in   which   he  fays  he  has  pu- 
blifhed,  and  not  publifhed  them,  (for,  fays 
he,  they  will  not  be  underftood,   except 

Vol-  V.  3  F 
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by  thofe  that  have  heard  my  leduras), 
will  apply  equally  to  both,  though  PIu-^ 
tarch>  in  his  life  of  Alexander,  applies  ic 
only  to  the  Metaphyfics.  And,  indeed,  the 
ftile  is  fuch,  that,  if  there  had  not  come 
down  to  the  philofophers  of  the  Alexan- 
drine fchool,  who  have  laboured  fo  much, 
and  with  fuch  fuccefs  in  commenting  up- 
on thefe  writings,  fome  traditional  know* 
ledge  of  his  philofophy,  and,  befides  that, 
fome  books,  now  loft,  of  the  fucceffors  in 
his  fchool,  fuch  as  Theophraftus,  whole 
book  upon  Phyfics  is  often  quoted  by  one 
of  thefe  Commentators,  Simplicius,  I  do 
hot  think  they  could  have  made  them  in- 
telligible to  us. 

The  words  he  ufes  are  all  the  common 
words  of  the  language,  except  terms  of 
art,  which  he  defines ;  and  I  cannot  recol- 
lect any  metaphorical  expreffion  he  ufes  in 
his  philofophical  writings,  unlefs,  perhaps, 
it  be  fome  metaphor  which  i6  commonly  u- 
fed  in  the  language  in  place  of  the  proper 
word.  The  compofition,  too,  is  altogether 
without  figure,  unlefs  we  will  give  that 
name  to  thofe  ellipfes  which  are  fo  com- 
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mon  in  the  Attick  diale£t.  But  the  diffi« 
culty  in  hrs  ftile  is  to  find  out  the  fenfe  ; 
for  it  all  confifts  of  propofitions,  which,  be- 
fides  being  obfcurely  exprcfled,  are  not 
fyllogifed  fo  that  one  can  readily  form 
an  argument  from  them.  And  I  obferve, 
that  the  great  bufinefs  of  his  commenta- 
tors, fuch  as  Simplicius  and  Philoponus,  is 
to  compleat  the  fyllogifms  which  he  has 
left  imperfect.  Thus,  in  the  very  begin- 
ning of  his  Phyiics,  Philoponus  has  obfer- 
ved  a  fyllogifm,  which  is  not  only  iraper- 
fe£k  by  the  want  of  the  minor  propofition, 
(a  thing  very  common  in  all  reafonings, 
being  what  they  call  an  enthymeraa),  but 
it  wants  alfo  the  conclufion,  in  place  of 
which  it  has  only  a  propofition  following 
from  the  conclufion.  And  this  being  the 
cafe,  I  dont  much  wondeix  that  a  Theolo- 
gian, who  calls  himfelf  Cornelius  a  Lapide^ 
quoted  by  an  author  I  mentioned  before, 
Fortuntus  Liutus^  calls  Ariftotle  carnijex 
ingeniorum^  ob  affeBatam  ohfcuritatem.  And 
indeed  there  is  nothing  but  the  mod  di- 
ligent ftudy,  with  the  affiftance  of  his 
commentators  of  the  Alexandrine  fchool, 
that  can  make  him  intelligible  even  to  men 
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of  the  beft  underftanding.  I  do  not  there- 
fore wonder,  that  men,  who  value  them- 
felves  upon  being  good  Greek  and  Latin 
fcholars,  and,  having  read  fome  books  of 
modern  philofophy,  are  vain  enough  to 
think  themfelves  philofophers,  fhould  noc 
apply  to  the  ftudy  of  his  philofophy*  con- 
cluding that  what  they  do  not  under(lan4 
is  unintelligible  nonfenfe. 

With  regard  to  the  ftile  of  his  comment 
tators,  as  the  intention  of  their  writings  is 
to  explain  what  is  obfcure  in  Ariftotle, 
their  ftile  ought  to  be  very  plain,  and,  I 
think,  it  is  fo,  unlefs  where  either  the  MS. 
is  faulty,  or  the  printed  edition,  which  is  the 
only  one  that  ever  was  publifhed  of  thofev 
commentators;  for,  fince  they  were  print- 
ed, there  has  not  been  fuch  a  curiofity  a- 
bout  antient  philofophy  as  to  make  any 
demand  for  a  fecond  edition.  The  punc* 
tuation  in  this  edition  is  generally  very 
bad,  and  fuch  as  will  flop  the  beft  Greek 
fcholar,  and  oblige  him  to  read  the  paflage 
over  and  over  again.  And  there  are  fome- 
times  fuch  errors  in  the  words,  as  make  a 
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riddle  of  the  fenfe  that  requires  an  CEdipus 
to  folve,  or  a  critic,  fuch  as  a  countrymaa 
of  mine  was^  of  the  name  of  Scrymgeour, 
\vho  aflifted  Harry  Stephen  in  collating 
Greek  MSS.  and  who,  he  fays,  fhowed  a 
fagacity  in  that  bufinefs,  which  looked  like 
divination.  But,  with  all  thefe  imperfec* 
tions,  thofe  commentaries  muft  be  carefully 
ftudied  ;  and  out  of  them,  and  of  the  text 
of  Ariftotle,  this  moft  valuable  philofophy 
muft  be  dug  like  diamonds  out  of  a  mine. 

For  this  work  not  only  a  perfed  know*- 
ledge  of  the  common  Greek  language  is 
neceflary,  but  we  mufl:  know  alfo  the  lan- 
guage of  this  philofophy.  We  muft  there- 
fore begin  with  the  very  elements  of  it, 
and  learn  the  meaning  of  the  terms  which 
it  ufes.  Upon  this  fubje£t  there  is  an  ad- 
mirable work  of  Porphyry,  who  was,  I 
think,  the  greateft  philofopher  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  and  which  he  entitles 
very  properly  eisayoryni^  or  introdu6lion : 
And  indeed  it  is  the  beft  introdudion  to 
philofophy  that  ever  was  written,  though 
the  fubjeft  of  it  may  appear  very  contemp- 
tible to  thofe  who  call  themfelves  philofo^ 


I 
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t>hers  in  this  age^  and  even  to  thofe  who 
profefs  only  to  be  fcholars ;  for  it  is  the 
explanation  of  five  words,  viz.  genus jfpe^ 
ciesj  difference^  proper  or  peculiar ^  and  ^ r- 
cidental.  But  thefe  words  exprefs  all  the 
feveral  relations  which  the  things  in  this 
univerfe  have  to  one  another.  For  there  is 
nothing  that  has  not  to  one  or  more  things 
the  relatio^i  of  Genus  or  of  Species.  Now, 
there  can  be  no  genus  zxiA/pecies^  without 
a  Difference  which  diftinguifhes  xht /pedes 
from  the  genus.  Further,  things  belong- 
ing to  different  genufes  and  fpeeiefes  have 
«rtain  qualities  which  are  Peculiar  to 
them»  and  diftinguilh  them  from  other 
things  of  the  {dLva^  genus  znAfpecies.  And, 
laftly,  they  have  qualities  which  they  may- 
have  or  not  have,  and  yet  continue  of  the 
fame  genus  and  /pedes ^  and  which  there* 
fore  are  common  to  things  of  other  ge- 
tiufes  and  fpeeiefes ;  and  thefe  are  very 
properly  called  Accidents'^  as  being  appro- 
priated to  no  particular  clafs  of  things. 
Thefe  divifions  comprehend  all  the  feveral 
relations,  either  of  conformity  or.  diftinc- 
tion,  in  which  the  things  of  this  univerfe 
Hand  to  one  another  ;  and,  as  we  think  of 
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Aothiag  but  in  fyftem,  every  idea  wt  €oxm 
bang,  as  I  have  ihowh  \  a  fyftem,  there 
cannot  be  a  more  proper  introdudion  to 
philofophy  than  a  work  that  exhibita  to 
US,  in  a  ihort  and  comprehenfive  view^ 
all  the  different  relations  which  the  infinite 
variety  of  things  in  the  fyftem  of  the  uni- 
verfe  have  to  one  another.  And  it  was 
the  more  proper  for  another  reafon,  that^ 
though  Ariftotle  has  very  accurately  de- 
fined the  terms  peculiar  to  his  own  philo- 
fophy, yet  he  has  no  where,  as  1  rememi^ 
ber,  defined  thefe  terms  common  to  alt 
philofophy. 

Ammonius  Hermeias,  a  great  philofo- 
pher  of  the  Alexandrine  fchool,  who  haa 
written  an  excellent  commentary  upon 
Ariftotle's  book  of  Categories,  has  thought 
it  worth  his  while  to  write  alfo  a  commen* 
tary  upon  this  IntroduSiion  of  Porphyry, 
which  is  undoubtedly  very  much  conned- 
ed  with  the  dofkrine  of  the  Categories  i 
For,  as  the  explanation  of  ihtfive  "words 


*  Vol.  2.  of  Ant.  Mctaph.  p.  107,  and  foIlowlDg« 
-See  alfo  p.  8^«  of  th^  faiM  volume^ 
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us  of  the  feveral  relations  ia  which 
the  things  of  this  univerfe  ftand  to  one  an- 
other, fo  the  Categories  let  us  know  what 
they  are  abfolutely  in  themfelves.  Of  this 
work  I  have  fpoken  at  fome  length  elfer 
where  ^9  and  have  (hown  that,  without 
the  knowledge  of  it,  there  can  be  no  per- 
fect fcience,  becaufe  there  can  be  no^  per-» 
fe£k  definition.  It  was  originally  the  work 
of  ArchytaS)  a  Pythagorean  philofopher, 
from  whom  Ariftotle  took  it,  only  chan* 
ging  the  title  of  it,  and,  I  think,  not  for 
the  better.  For  Archytas  entitled  it,  ^gpi 
TOW  TavToSf  or,  Of  the  "whole  of  things  ; 
and,  I  think,  very  properly,  as  it  takes  in 
the  whole  things  of  the  univerfe,  and  is 
the  beft  introduction  that  can  be  imagi« 
ned  to  fo  comprehenfive  a  fyftem  of  phi- 
lofophy  as  that  of  the  Pythagoreans,  and 
which  was  truly  an  univerfal  philofophy, 
becaufe  it  was  th^  philofophy  of  the  uni- 
verfe ;  whereas  Ariftoile  has  made  if  on- 
ly an  introduction  to  his  Logic,  which  by 
many  is  thought  not  to  be  philofophy  at 
all,  but  only  an  organic  art,  fubfervient 

•   »• 

•  Vol.  I.  of  Ant.  Metaphyf.  p.  3i7»  ^ 
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indeed  to  philoibphy^  and  which  mud  b^ 
acknowledged  to  be'  highly  ufeful. 

If  this  Introduaion  of  Porphyry,  with  th6 
comthentary  of  Ammonias,  and  the  Cate- 
gories of  Ariftotle,  with  the  corftmentary 
both  of  Amtnonius  and  Simplicius,  iii 
which  laft  is  preferred  to  us  the  original 
work  of  Archytas,  be  diligently  fliidied^ 
they  will  not  only  make  us  mafters  of  the 
language  of  antient  philofophy,  but  they 
Will  give  us  an  idea  of  its  comprehenfion  and 
univerfality,  which  is  not  to  be  got  in  any 
modern  book,  and  will  prepare  us  proper- 
ly for  the  ftudy  of  any  particalat  branch 
of  it,  to  which  we  may  think  proper  to 
apply.  And  what  fliould  encourage  eVery 
young  ftudent,  who  has  fpirit  and  refolu- 
tion  enough  to  venture  to  philofophife  iil 
this  unfafliionable  Way,  is,  that  the  Intro- 
diiaion  of  Porphyry,  and  Ammoniiis'si 
commentary  upon  it,  are  the  beft  printed 
books,  and  from  the  moft  covrcGt  manu* 
fcripts,  of  all  that  has  been  written  upon 
Ariftotle  in  Greek;  and  the  text  of  the  Ca* 
tegories  is  the  lead  obfcure  of  all  Ari* 

Vol.  V.  3  O 
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ilotle's  philofophical  writings ;  and  vrhat! 
obfcurity  may  be  in  it  is  fully  removed  by 
the  two  commentaries  upon  it^  which  are 
alfo  very  corredly  printed.  A  man,  there- 
fore, who  is  qualified  for  the  ftudy  of  the 
Greek  philofophy,  by  the  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  language,  will  have  no  difficulty 
to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  the  elements  of 
this  philofophy,  by  the  diligent  ftudy  of 
thefe  works. 

As  I  have  it  much  at  heart  to  revive  this 
aotient  philofophy  in  Britain,  which  would 
do  us  fo  much  honour  as  a  learned  natioDi 
and  in  that  refped  diftinguifh  us  from  all 
the  other  nations  of  Europe,  among  whom 
this  philofophy  is  loft,  I  have  fubjoined  to 
what  I  have  here  faid  of  it,  a  chapter  of 
Queries,  tending  to  ihow*  that,  without  it, 
we  cannot  underftand  the  principles  of  any 
one  art  or  fcience,  nor  comprehend  the 
fundamental  do6trines  of  our  holy  religioo. 
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CHAP.        IV. 


^eries  concerning  Philofophy. 


I,  AS  philofophy  is  the  fclence  of  Cau- 
JljL  fes,  it  is,  I  think,  of  the  greateft 
importance  to  know,  Whether  Ariftotle's 
Doftrine  of  Caufes*,  upon  which  he  valued 
himfelf  fo  much,  be  true  ?  for,  if  it  can  be 
ihown  not  to  be  true,  I  think  it  will  go 
near  to  put  down  his  whole  philofophy. 

2.  As  motion  is  the  great  agent  in  all 
the  operations  of  nature,  if  ic  can  be  ftiown 
that  his  definition  of  motion  is  fuch  as  Mr 
Locke  has  reprefented  it,  viz.  the  mofi'ex* 
quiftte  piece  of  jargon  that  ever  nvas  in-' 
vented  by  man^  it  will,  I  think,  at  onop 


*  See  upon  the  doctrine  of  Cauji^,  toI.  ^^  book  4< 
chap.  n.  of  Aot.  Mctaph7C  .  _ 
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put  an  end  to  his  whole  Philofophy  of 
Nature  *  ? 

3.  Whether  there  be  not  three  things 
poncerning  motion  to  be  inquired  about  ; 
imo^  What  motion  is,  confidered  in  itfelf  ^ 
ada^  What  is  the  caufe  of  it  ?  ^tio^  What 
is  the  effeft  of  it ;  and  whether  thofe,  who 
define  motion  by  change  of  place,  tell  us 
only  what  the  effeil  of  motion  is,  not  what 
potion  it/elf  is  ? 

4.  Is  it  not  proper  to  inquire,  whether 
that  great  principle  of  Ariftotle,  that  all  natu- 
ral bodies  are  compofed  of  matter  znAform^ 
be  well  founded  ?  For,  if  it  can  be  ihown 
that  there  is  no  truth  in  that  propofition, 
the  antient  philofophy  of  Nature  has  no 
foundation  upon  which  it  can  ftand  ;  but,. 
on  the  contrary,  if  it  be  true,  it  is  evident 
that  the  antients  have  laid  down  the  firft 
principles  of  all  natural  knowledge  f. 


♦  On  the  fubjcft  of  Motion,  fee  vol,   i.  of  Ant. 
^ctaphyf.  lib.  i.cap.  3. 

t  On  the  fubjcfl;  of  matter  and^rw,  fee  ib.  book  2. 
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'  5,  Thi^  tfaturaily  leads  to  inquire,  whe- 
ther there  be  any  truth  in  the  Peripatetic 
notion  of  fuhftanttal  forms  ?  and  whether 
there  be  not  in  every  Natural  Body  a  cer- 
tain principle,  which  makes  that  Body  what 
it  is,  diftingttiflies  it  from  every  other  Body, 
and  produces  all  its  movements  and  qua- 
lities of  cf^very  kind  ?  ahd  next  to  inquire, 
what  that  thing  is,  whethier  Mind  or  Body, 
1?rhether  Material  or  Immaterial  *  ? 

6.  As  it  is  impoffible  that  any  man  can 
be  a  Natural  philofopher,  without  know- 
ing what  Nature  is,  I  think  It  'is  worth 
while  to  inquire  whether  Ariftotle's  defi- 
tiition  of  Nature  be  a  juft  one,  viz.  that  it 
is  a  Principle  of  Motion,  or  a  kind  of  Life, 
in  all  Natural  Bodies  t  ? 

7.  Whether  there  be  any  difference  be- 
twixt God  and  Nature  ?  What  that  diffe- 


•  Vol.  I.  of  Ant*  Metaphyf.  book  2.  chap.  2. 

f  Sec  on  the  fubjcfl:  of  this  Principle,  lb.  p.  207. 
J151.  and  232.;  and  vol.  3.  of  Ant.  Mcpphyf.  p.  324. 
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rence  is  ?    And   how  man  differs  from 
both  *  ? 

8.  Whether  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  when  he 
wrote  his  Principia,  had  any  idea  at  all  of 
Body  being  moved  by  Mind ;  as  he  has 
no  wh^re  mentioned  Mind  as  the  Motive 
Principle  of  Body  ?  Whether  this  be  not 
evident  from  the  different  accounts  he 
gives  of  the  caufe  of  Attradion  or  Gravi- 
tation t  ^  Whether  we  can  fuppofe,  that  the 
only  two  Motive  powers,  which  he  men- 
tions in  the  beginning  of  his  Principia^  viz* 
the  n)is  infitn  and  the  vis  intprejfa^  are,  either 
of  them,  Mind  ?  or,  whether  it  be  not  evi- 
dent,  that,  by  the  one,  he  meant  a  power 
inherent  in  Matter,  and  eiTential  to  it ;  and, 
by  the  other,  a  force  external  applied  to 
Matter  by  Bodily  impulfe  ? 

9.  Whether  we  be  not  more  certain  of 
«  the  Motion  of  our  own  Bodies  by  Mind, 

*  Vol.  2.  of  Ant.  MetaphyC  p.  3^0, 

t  See  vol.  2»  of  Ant.  Metaphyf.  p.  324.— where 
one  of  the  caufes  he  afiigns  for^Gravitation  is  a  w^^um^ 
whether  corporeal  or  incorporeal,  impelliog  the  Bodies 
fwimming  in  it  towards  one  another* 
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than  we  can  be  of  the  Motion  of  any  Bo-* 
dy  by  Body,  as  we  know  the  one  by  the 
mod;  certain  of  all  knowledge^  Confciouf- 
nefsy  and  the  other  only  by  the  evidence 
of  fenfe,  which  is  often  fallacious  ?  Whe- 
ther Sir  Ifaac,  by  maintaining  that  his  own 
Motion,  and  the  Motion  of  othet  animals, 
is  produced  by  a  mod  Subtile  Spirit,  which 
peWades  grofs  Bodies,  and  is  latent  in 
them  *,  docs  not  reje£t  altogether  the  Mo- 
tion by  Mind,  and  maintain  that  all  the 
3odies  in  this  our  Syftem,  the  terreftrial 
as  well  as  the  celeftial,  are  moved  by  iE« 
thers,  Fluids,  or  Subtile  Spirits,  or  that 
they  move  themfelves  ? 

10.  Whether  it  be  not  a  moft  extraor-. 
dinary  Pneumatophobia^  (to  ufe  an  expref- 
(ion  of  Cudworth  f },  refembling  the  difeafe 
called  Hydrophobia^  which  makes  a  man 
deny  that  his  own  Body  is'  moved  by 
his  Mind  ? 

11.  Whether,  as  all  our  Ideas,  in  this 
iftate  of  our  exiftence,  arife  from  Senfa* 

*  Ant.  Metaphyf.  vol.  i.  p.  275. 
t  lb,  vol.  a.  p.  40. 
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tions^  and>  as  Sir  Ifaac  fays,  that  our  Sea^ 
fations,  as*  well  as  oar  Voluatary  Motions, 
are  produced  by  Subtile  Spirits  *,  would  it 
not  be  compleating  the  Syftem  of  Mate- 
rialifm  to  maintain,  that  our  Ideas  are  pro- 
duced by  a  more  Subtile  Spirit  dill ;  and 
then  there  will  be  in  us  neither  Animal 
nor  Intellectual  Mind  i 

12.  Whether  Sir  Ifaac's  firft  Law  of  Mo** 
tlon,  by  which  Body  once  fet  in  Motioa 
is  made  to  go  on  in  a  ftraight  line,  is  not 
true  only  of  Motion  by  Bodily  impulfe  ? 
And  wheth^er  Motion  by  Mind  may  not 
change  its  direftion  in  every  inftant,  which 
Motion  by  Bodily  impulfe  cannot  do  ? 

13.  Whether,  to  fuppofe  that  Body  pan 
of  itfelf,  and  by  a  power  inherent  in  it, 
and  effential  to  it,  go  on  in  a  certain  di- 
region,  and  with  an  uniform  velocity,  be 
not  abfolute  Matcrialifm  ? 

14.  Whether  we  cannot  readily  conceive 
aU  the  Bodies  of  the  univerfe  to  be  moved 
by  Mind,  without  having  recourfe'to  a  n/is 
injita  in  the  Bodies,  a  vis  C£utrip€ta^  a  vis 

♦  Ant.  Mctaphyf.  vol.  2.  p.  324. 
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jcentrifuga^  or  iEthers  and  Subtile  Fluids, 
which,  fuppofing  them  to  exift^  muft  be 
firft  moved  themfelves  before  they  can 
move  any  other  bodies  ;  fo  th^t  the  que- 
ftion  ftill  remains^  What  moves  them  ? 

15.  Whether  it  be  pbflible  to  fuppofe^  that 
either  Mind  ot  Body  can  a£k  where  they 
are  not  ?  and  whether,  when  Body  move^ 
Body,  it  ihiift  fabt  be  in  ctintad):  with  the  Bo- 
dy it  moVes,  either  imniediately,  dr  by  the 
intervention  of  other  Bodies  ? 

16.  Whether  it  be  poiEble  that  a  thaii 
bf  common  fenfe,  not  to  fpeak  of  a  philo«« 
fdpher,  csin  believe  that  it  is  the  Mooil 
which  produces  the  Motion  ^f  thfe  Tides  ? 
And  whether  it  might  hot  be  fald,  ^ith 
ias  much  reafon,  that  it  is  the  Mbtibn  of 
the  Tides  thslt  produces  the  Motion  of  the 
Moon  ?  Whfether  this  Way  of  fpeaking,  £0 
tinworthy  of  a  philofophtr,  does  not  pro- 
ceed from  confounding  two  things  quite 
differeiit,  viz.  ohe  Body  moving  another^ 
and  two  Bodies  being  moved  togethci: 
with  a  certain  fympathy  or  conformity  of 

Vol.  V.  3  H 
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their  motions  to  one  another  ?  Of  this  laft 
kind  is  the  Motion  of*  the  Tides  with  re- 
fpcdl  to  the  Motion  of  the  Moon ;  and 
of  this  kind  there  are  many  Motions  to  be 
feen  on  eirth,  fuch  as  the  Motion  of  the 
Loadftone  and  Iron^  and  the  various  at- 
tradions  and  repulfions  of  fmall  Bodies 
which  Chemiftry  exhibits  *. 

1 7.  Whether,  as  Almighty  Wifdom  does 
nothing  fuperfluous  or  in  vain,  a  man  can 
believe  in  God,  and  believe  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  motion  of  the  planets  is  ac- 
tually compounded  of  Projedtion  and  Gra- 
vitation, unlefs  he  can  demonftrate  that  it 
is  impoffible  by  the  nature  of  things,  that 
the  circular  Qt  elliptical  Motion  can  be 
fimple,  or  that,  if  it  were  fimple,  the  pba€^ 
nomena  could  not  be  accounted  for  t  ?  And 
whether  it  would  not  be  more  for  the  ho- 
nour of  Sir  Ifaac  to  fuppofe  that  the  Pla- 
netary Motion  is  a  fimple  and  uncompound- 

♦  Ant.  Metaphyf.  vol.  2.  p.  378.  &  401.  Other 
examples  might  be  given,  as  of  the  firings  of  mufical 
inftruments,  which,  being  tuned  in  a  certain  ratio  to 
one  another,  exhibit  wonderful  fympathctic  motions. 

f  Vol.  3.  of  Ant.  Metaphyf.  p.  304. 
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ed  Motloa,  as  it  certaialy  is,  but  that  he 
has  moil  ingenioufly  analyfed  it  into  two 
Motions,  in  order  to  demonftraie  the  laws 
by  which  it  is  governed  ♦  ? 

18.  Whether  there  be  not  a  difference 
in  the  nature  of  things  betwixt  that  fcience, 
by  which  the  motions  of  the  Celeftial  or 
other  Bodies  are  meafured  and  computed, 
and  that  fcience,  by  which  the  moving 
principle  in  thofe  Bodies  is  difcoyered'? — 
"Whether  the  one  fcience  does  not  belong 
to  Aftronomy,  Geometry,  or  Mechanics  ? 
And  whether  the  other  does  not  belong  to 
philofophy  ?  And  whether  a  man  may  not 
be  an  excellent  aftronomer,  geometer,  or 
mechanic,  and  yet  not  a  philofopher,  and, 
confequently,  not  capable  of  determining 
what  is  the  moving  principle  in  Bodies? 

19.  Whether  a  man  can  be  faid  to  be 
truly  a  man  of  fcience,  who  does  not  know 
what  fcience  is?  And  whether  a  man  can 

*  Vol.  3.  of  Ant.  Metaphyr.  p.  3 1 2. — where  it  is 
fhown,  that  a  motion  iii  a  ftraight  line,  the  fimplcft  of 
all  motions,  is  decompofed  and  analyfed  into  two  other 
motions,  for  the  purpofe  of  dcmonftrating  cert^n  pro* 
l^leo^s. 
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leain  that  from  Locke's  book  upon  human 
underftandingy  where  he  tells  us,  that  Truth 
is  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  di/a-- 
greement  of  our  Ideas  ^  without  being  inform- 
ed that  all  reafoning  confifts  of  SyllogifmSi 
PropofitionSi  and  Simply  Terms;  and  that, 
after  analyfing  it  in  th}s  manner,  we  muft 
begin  the  fludy  of  it  with  that  into  which 
it  is  ultimately  refolvable,  I  mean  Simple 
Tsm,,,  in  (he  (am.  manner  as  a  m«,,  who 
iludies  language,  muft  begin  with  the  ele- 
mental founds  of  it*. 

20.  Whether  there  can  be  any  fcience 
without  definition  ?  Whether  every  defini* 
tion  muft  not  be  by  the  genus  and  fpe- 
fific  difference  ?  Whether  to  know  a  thing 
perfedly,  we  muft  know  not  only  the  ge^ 
nus  to  which  it  immediately  belongs,  but 
alfo  the  reqaoter  gentts^  and  fo  on,  till  we 
come  lip  to  the  higheft  genus  of  all,  under 
which  the  thiner  is  to  be  ranked  ?  And  if 
fo,  whether  the  dodirine  of  thofe  higheft 
genera^  contained  in  Ariftotle's  bpqk  of 
Categories,  be  not  the  foiindation  not  only 

*  Upon  this  fubjcAj  fee  voL  x.  of  Ant.  MetaphjA 
bpok  5.  chap.  2.  &  4« 
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of  Logic»  but  of  all  fcience ;  as,  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  Categories,  there  caa 
be  no  perfect  definition  *  ? 

21.  Whether  the  human  intelled,  in 
forming  its  ideas,  does  not  apprehend  e-^ 
very  thing'in  fyftem,  and  nothing  abfolute^ 
ly  and  fimply  by  itfelf,  but  every  thing  re*- 
latively  to  other  things?  And  whether  this 
dpfs  not  lead  to  very  important  confe* 
quences  in  philoibphy,  as  it  tends  to  (how 
that  we  are  by  nature  formed  for  the  con- 
templation of  Order,  Regularity,  and  Beai^« 

tyt? 

22.  Whether  a  fenfe  of  the  pulcbmm 
and  honeftum  does  not  diftinguifh  a  man 
from  a  brute,  as  much,  or  more,  than  any 
thing  elfe  ?  And  whether  an  author,  fuch 
as  Mr  Paley,  who  denies  or  doubts  that  we 


"^  See  upon  this  fubje^  vol.  i.  of  this  work^  p.  72, 
8c  520.  2d  edit. — See  alio  Ant.  Metaphyf.  vol.  i^ 
p.  317*  &  3*8. 

f  Ant.  Metaphyf.  vol.  2.  p.  107.  &  io8, — 13 1.  & 
)32*    Ibid.  vol.  3.  p.  3^2* 
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have  any  fuch  feafet  does  not  in  effed  de« 
nj  or  doubt  the  eziftence  of  Man  ? 


23.  Whether  Man  differs  from  a  brute, 
not  in  kind,  but  in  degree  ?  Whether  Locke, 
not  diftinguifhing  betwixt  fenfations  and 
ideas,  does  not  confound  man  and  brute  i 
And  whether  he  muft  not  be  a  moft  wretch- 
ed philofopher,  who  cannot  diflinguiih 
himfelf  accuratdy  and  fcientiiicalJf  from 
a  brute  *  ? 

a4«  Whether  it  be  true,  as  Mr  Locke 
fays,  that  we  can  have  no  perception  of  a- 
ny  kind  without  confcioufnefs  ?  And  whe- 
ther, on  the  contrary,  confcioufnefs  be  not 
one  of  the  grcateft  exertions  of  intelled,  by 
which  we  are  eflfentially  diftingui(hed  from 
th?  brutes  t  ? 

25.  Whether  Ideas,  abftrad  Ideas,  and 
general  Ideas,  be  all  fynonymous  terms ; 
fo  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a-parti- 

•  Sec,  jupon  this  fubje£);.  Appendix  to  vol.  3*  ^* 
Ant.  Metaphyf.  chap.  3.  p.  335. 

t  Ibid.  vol.  2.  p.  87.  ?c  ?8t. 
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eular  Idea  of  any  thing  ?  Or  whether,  oa 
the  contrary,  it  be  hot  impoffible  to  con- 
ceive abftradled  or  general  ideas  without 
particular  ideas  *  ? 

26.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  idea 
which  mud  exifl:  in  particular  things  be- 
fore it  can  be  abflraded  or  generalized  i 
Can  it  be  any  thing  elfe  than  an  immate- 
rial principles  which  animates  the  fub- 
ftance,  gives  it  its  form  and  motions,  and 
makes  it  what  it  is,  diftinfl:  from  every 
thing  elfe  f  ? 

17.  Whether  there  be  any  di^erence  be- 
twixt God  and  Nature  ?  And,  if  there  be, 
what  that  difference  is :):  ? 


28.  Whether  there  be  not  fuch  a  phil 
fophy,  as  that  which  Ariftotle  calls  ihtfirfi 
philafophy^    becaufe   it  demonftraces    not 

•  Vol,  a.  of  Ant.  Mctaphyf.  p.  70,  71^  72,  75, 
76,  79}  and  85  \  and  vol.  3.  p.  3414 

t  Ibid.  vol.  a.  p.  79. 

%  Ibid.  p.  360.' 
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onljr  its  own  principles,  but  the  principles 
of  every  other  branch  of  philofophy,  and 
.  of  all  fcienceis  ?  And  whether  it  be  true,  what 
both  Plato  and  Ariftotle  tell  us,  that  cvea 
geometry,  which  is  accounted  by  us  to  be 
the  moft  certain  of  all  fciences,  is  fb  far 
from  being  able  to  demonftrate  its  owh 
principles,  that  it  cannot  fo  much  as  ini- 
form  us  what  its  fubjed:,  viz.  magnitude^  is: 
And  accordingly  Euclid  has  not  attempted 
to  define  magnitude,  nor  even  the  dimen- 
fions  of  it,  lengthy  breadth^  and  tbickne/s  *  ? 

29.  Whether  it  be  poffible  to  conceive 
the  myftery  of  the  Trinity,  or  to  believe 
that  there  may  be  three  diftind);  Perfond  of 
one  and  the  fame  fubftance,  and  that  the 
Son  was  begotten  &om  all  eternity  of  the 
Father,  without  having  fiudied  that  philo* 
fophy,  which^  as  it  is  defined  by  the  aij- 
lients,  is  the  knowledge  of  things  divine 
as  well  as  human f?  Whether,  without  be- 
ing taught  by  the  antient  philofophy,  and 

♦  P.  381.  of  this  volume. 

t  See  what  I  have  faid  of  the  Platonic  Tbeolpgfy 
P*  373»  3849  and  385.  of  this  volume. 
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having  there  learned  to  diftingtiifh  accu*^ 
tately  betwixt  the  intelleftual  part  of  out 
own  compofition  and  the  animal,  we  caii 
conceive  the  myftery  of  the  Incarnation^ 
2knd  ilnderftand,  that,  as  in  us  the  Intel- 
ledual  Nature  is  added  to  the  Animal,  {o 
in  the  Perfbn  bf  Jefus  Chrift,  there  was 
no  impoflibility  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  the  divine  ftiould  be  added  to  both  *  ? 
And,  laftly,  whether  it  be  poffible  to  be* 
lieve  thefe  effential  dodnnes  of  Chriftiani- 
ty,  if  we  cannot  conceive  theih,  ot  believe 
the  poffibility  of  their  exifting? 

30.  Whether  the  philofophy  of  the  Fine. 
Arts  is  not  alfo  to  be  learned  in  the  fchool 
of  antiquity  ?  And  Whether  it  be  not  only 
from  Ariftotle  that  we  can  leatn  in  what 
fenfe  they  are  imitative  arts,  and  how  to  di* 
ftidguifti  a  copy  of  verfes,or  even  the  longeft 
and  moft  elaborate  didadic  work  iii  verfe^ 
adorned  with  the  moft  fplendid  didion  and 
fineft  verfificationi  fuch  as  the  Georgics 

♦  See  p.  364;  of  this  volume. 

Vol-  V.  3  I 
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of  Virgil,  from  a  poem,  and  in  painting,  a 
portrait  from  a  piAure,  and  in  general  the 
ideal  beauty  from  the  copy  of  any  thing 
a£tually  exifting. 

3 1 .  Whether  there  be  not  even  in  Oram^ 
mar  an  arc  and  a  fcience,  which  cannot 
without  philofophy  be  perfectly  under- 
ftood  ?  And  whether  it  be  not  philofophy, 
and  antient  philofophy  only,  that  can  ex*- 
plain  diftindly  and  fcientifically  the  three 
gfeat  arts  of  grammar.  Derivation,  Com* 
pofition,  and  Fledion,  by  which  millions 
of  words,  (they  fay  five  millions  in  Latin), 
are  fo  connected  together  as  to  be  com- 
prehended iiv  the  memory  and  readily  u- 
fed  * }  and  how,  with  articulation  Melody 


*  Of  thefe  three  arts  I  ha^e  treated  at  confiderable 
length  in  the  fecond  volume  of  this  work,  particular- 
ly in  chapters  8*  9.  10.  11.  12.  13.  14.  &  15.  of 
book  I.  Of  thefe  three  I  YiolA JUStion  to  be  the  great- 
eft  art,  and  which  faves  more  than  any  other  the  mul- 
tiplication of  words:  For,  by  the  fame  word,  with  forte 
variation,  it  contrives  to  exprefs  Numbers,  Perfons, 
Genders,  Times,  Difpofitions  of  the  fpeaker,  and  the 
Relations  that  things  have  to  one  another.  But  this 
is  not  to  be  underftood  Without  the  knowledge  of  an- 
tient philofophy ;  and,  accordingly,  upon  the  princi- 
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and  Rhythm  are  joined  in  the  antienc  Ian* 
guages,  fo  as  to  make  altogether  the  moft 
v^onderful  art  that  ever  was  invented  by 
man? 

To  conclude  this  philofophical  catechifm. 
-—If  all  thefe  queftions  can  be  anfwered  from 
the  philofophy  of  Mr  Locke,  Mr  David 
Hume,  or  Dr  Prieftley,  or  any  others  in 
modern  times,  fuch  as  Des  Cartes  and  Leib- 
nitz, who  have  philofophifed  without  the 
afliftance  of  the  antients,  or  if  it  can  be 
(hown  that  they  are  trifling,  and  not  wor- 
thy of  anfwer,  Ihen  I  will  allow  that  I 
have  fpent  my  time  very  ill,  and  be- 
fore me  Mr  Harris^  in  endeavouring  to 
revive  the  old  obfolete  philofophy  of  the 
antients,  which  the  great  difcoveries  of  the 


pies  of  that  philoibphy,  I  have  explained  it.  And, 
particularly,  I  have  given  a  phHofophtc^l  account  of 
the  Cafes  of  Nouns,  (perhaps  the  moft  artificial  thing 
in  language),  which  nobody  before  me  has  fo  much  as 
attempted  to  do.  This,  I  know,  makes  my  fecond  vo- 
lume but  little  read,  though  it  contain  more  of  the 
philofophy  of  language  than  any  of  the  other  volumes. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  underftood  by  thofe  who  know  no 
more  of  language  than  what  is  taught  in  our  Icbools^ 
or  ^v|?n  in  our  univeriitieSf 
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moderns  have  rendered  quite  ufelefs.  But, 
on  the  contrary,  if  the  queftions  I  have 
propofed  are  of  fp  muqh  importance,  as  I 
think  they  are,  s^nd  cannot  be  anfwered 
from  any  books  of  modern  philofephy,  it 
follows  of  nece0ary  confequence,  that,  ifuvc 
will  not  ftudy  the  antient  philofophy,  we 
cannot  be  philofopbers,  not  even  complete 
fcholars  and  critics,  nor  indeed  learned  io 
the  principles  of  any  one  art  or  fcience,  and 
pot  fo  much  as  knowing  what  f?ieace  \h 
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C    H    A    ?•       V, 


^he  HalicarnaJJiatC s  treatifc  of  Compofition 
is  confined  to  the  found  of  the  Greek  lan^ 
guage.^^In  this  a  great  variety.^^Of 
the  vowels  in  Greek.-^All  the  vocal 
founds  poj/ible^  in  that  language. '^That 
not  the  cafe  of  every  language. -^^Honv 
there  came  to  be  7  vo*wels  reckoned  by 
the  Greek  grammarians.-'-— Of  the  variety 
of  confonants  in  Greek  i^^the  fyllables 
confequently  very  various. — Of  the  Greek 
accents  upon  fyllables  ; — thefe  believed 
by  fome  not  to  exifi ; — proof  from  fad  of 
their  exiflence.-^Of  long  and  fhort  fyU 
tables  in  Greek  'r^fome  long  fyllables^ 
longer  than  others^  and  fome  fhort  fyU 
tables^  Jhorter  than  others.^-^The  ffalj-^ 
S^rnajftciri s  account  of  long  an4  fhort  f^U 
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labks^  that  is  of  the  rhythm  of  language^ 
more  diftin^  than  Ckerds  account.-^Of 
fyllahUs  nvords  are  made^  and  of  words 
fentencesi  with  all  the  variety  of  periods 
and  members  of  periods. — Of  the  wonder- 
Jul  variety  and  beauty  of  the  compofition 
in  Greek. — That  beauty  was  Jlill great- 
er when  Homer  nvrote^  and  nvhen  great- 
er liberty  was  rifed  with  ^vuords.—l'he 
variety  of  arrangement^  which  thefjn- 
tax  of  the  Greek  language  permits ^  adds 
wonderfully  to  the  beauty  of  found  in  the 
Greek  compofition^  and  alfo  to  thefenfe.'^ 
Of  what  is  called  the  natural  order  of 
words  J — that  does  not'  make  the  beauty 
of  compofttion^^Of  the  wonderful  beauty 
of  the  Orations  of  Demofthenes  pronoun^ 
cedby  himfelf-^Two  things  required  to 
make  a perfeSi Jlile  ;^that  it  fhould  be 
both  beautiful  andpleafant, — Of  the  dif-^ 
ference  betwixt  the  two. — Four  things 
required  to  make  a  ftile  both  beautiful  and 
pleafant^fofar  as  concerns  the  founds  viz. 
melody,  rhythm,  variety,  and  what  is 
decent  and  proper. — Of  each  of  thefe  i^ 
order — The  Rhythm  much  infijled  upon; 
m^Cfcamples  of  good  and  bad  rhythm.--^ 
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jilfo  much  /aid  upon  the  ro  •srpe^ov,  and 
illujlratcd  by  examples  from  Homer. ^^0/ 
the  Melody  offpeech^—honv  dijlingut/hed 
from  the  melody  of  mujicy — not  reducible 
to  rules. — Of  the  three  different  charac^ 
ters^  the  auftere,  the  florid,  and  the 
middle. — Examples  of  thefe  from  diffe^ 
rent  authors. — Two  curious  problems  :— 
I  mo,  H01V  profe  is  to  be  made  like  to 
v^ry^,— 2db,  Hoiv  njerfe  is  to  be  made 
like  to  profe. — The  firft  a  myflery  in  his 
time^ — yet  to  be  conceived  even  by  us.^^ 
Examples  from  Demq/lhenes.-^This  can 
only  be  done  in  a  lani^uage  vuhich  has  the 
rhythm  of  long  and fhort  fy liable s  i-^not 
therefore  in  Englijh^  except  the  diSlion  be 
poetic  aU-'^Of  making  profe  ofverfe. — This 
explained  by  the  Halicarnajian  in  apaffage 
tranflated from  him. — Miltotis  verfe  the 
perfeSiion  of  that  file  in  Englifh  .^^Next 
to  Milton  s  is  that  of  Dr  Armjlrong.  — 
Mr  Pope^s  verfes  very  different.— ObjeC" 
tions  to  Milton  s  verff  cation  anpwered. 
^^This  ivork  of  the  HalicarnaJJtan^  the 
mojl.  elegant  compojttion  in  the  dida^ic 
Jlile. — Many  errors  in  the  text  to  be  cor-^ 
reiied. 
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I  WILL  conclude  my  obfervations  upon 
the  didadlic  ftile^  by  giving  an  account 
of  a  work  of  that  kijid,  which  I  think  ad- 
mirable ;  and  it  is  the  more  proper  that  I  * 
fliould  enlarge  upon  it,  that  the  fubjeA  of 
it  is  the  fame  with  the  fubjedl  of  thefe  vo- 
lumes,  namely,  Language.  The  work  I 
mean  is  that  of  Ditmyfius^  the  Halicamqf" 
Jian^  upon  the  compofition  of  nvords^  an  au* 
thor  of  whom  I  have  made  more  ufe  in 
this  work  thjm  of  any  other,  as  indeed  I 
have  been  more  inftrufted  by  him  in  every 
thing  relating  to  ftile  and  compofition  than 
by  all  the  other  authors  I  have  read  put  to- 
gether. This  work,  though  it  be  entitled  Of 
Compofition  only,  yet  treats  likewife  of  the 
analyfis  of  language  ;  and  indeed  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  linderftand  perfedly  any  com- 
pound of  any  kind,  without  knowing  the 
elements  of  which  it  is  compofed* 

To  compofe  and  decompofe  all  the  words 
of  the  Greek  language,  not  only  with  re- 
fpefl:  to  the  found,  but  alfo  with  fefpe£k  to 
to  the  fenfe,  would  be  to  write  a  whole 
Greek  grammar  ;  but  this  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  Halicarnaflian  :  He  meaaS 
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only  to  coafider  the  found  of  it  in  differ 
rent  kinds  of  writing,  whether  verfe  or 
profe.  And  even  this  is  a  great  work,  if 
we  confider  what  a  variety  there  is  in  the 
found  of  the  Greek  language. 

And,  firft,  as  to  the  letters,  or  elemen- 
tal founds,  (for  he  carries  his  dnalyfis  that 
far),  there  is  all  the  variety  that,  I  believe,  is 
pollible.  And,  in  the  firfl  place,  the  Greeks 
have  all  the  five  vowels ;  and  thefe,  I  believe^ 
are  all  the  founds  purely  vocal,  which  the 
human  mouth  (ian  utter.  Now,  this  is  not 
the  cafe  of  every  language,  as  I  have  taken 
occafion  elfewhere  to  obferve  * ;  and.  even 
the  Englifh  ^ants  the  found  of  one  vowel, 
fubftituting  in  place  of  it  a  diphthong.  The 

Greek  grammarians  commonly  reckon  feven 
vowels  in  their  language;  but  two  of  them, 
viz.  the  wvand  the  w  are  no. more  than  the 
e  and*  the  0  marked  by  different  charaders 
when  they  are  long  :  And  I  wifh,  for  my 
own  part,  as  I  never  made  a  profefled  ftu- 
dy  of  fhgrt  and  long  fyllables,  that  they 
had  diftinguifhed  all  the  other  vowels  in  the 
fame  way ;  or,  what  I  fliould  have  liked  bet** 

♦  Vol.  4.  of  this  work,  p.  177.  and  following. 

Vol.  V.  3  K 
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reir,  though  ic  would  have  oecaHoned  ift6te 
writing,  that  they  had  diftinguiflied  the  long 
voweh  as  the  Latins  did  of  old,  by  wdting 
them  double *•  But,  as  it  is,  I  obferve,  that,  in 
pronouncing  the  Greeks  I  mark  the  quan- 
tity of  the  vowels  much  better  than  ia 
pronouncing  the  Latin.  As  the  Latin  is  a 
very  antient  dialed  of  the  Greek,  I  think, 
it  is  very  likely  that  the  Greeks  of  old 
marked  the  long  vowels  in  the  fame  Way 
that  the  Latins  did,  and  their  long  o  or  their 
69  is  plainly  two  omicrons  joined  together. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  alphabet  of 
i6  letters,  v^hich  the  Greeks  got  from  the 
S'haenicians,  has  no  different  characters 
for  long  and  fhort  vowels, — As  to  con- 
fbnants,  the  Greeks  have  all  the  variety 
jpoflibre  of  them,  liquid  and  mutcy  labial^ 
palatal^  and  guttural^  qfpirated  and  foft^ 
and  ^  middle  kind  betwixt  thefe  two  t« 

Of  this  variety  of  elemental  founds  fyl- 
lables  are  compofed^  of  which  fome  muft, 
confequently,  be  of  harfher,  fome  of  ibfter^ 


^  VoL  2.  p.  3; 

f  Vol.  2«  p.  i}ie.  and  Mowing. 
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foundf  according  to  the  nature  of  the  let- 
ters, which  compbfe  chem*  And  there  is 
one  diftindion  of  fyllables  in  Greek,  which 
is  not  to  be  found  in  any  language  of  Eu- 
rope, and  that  is  the  diftinftion  which  the 
diflferent  tones ^  called  bjr  the  antient  gram- 
marians accents^  put  upoix  them,  makp. 
This  is  fo  remote,  not  only  from  our  prac- 
tice, but  from  our  ideas  of  the  pronuncia- ' 
tion  of  language,  that  there  are  feme  a- 
mong  us,  who  do  not  believe  that  the 
Greeks,  or  any  other  people,  fpoke  in  that 
way.  But,  if  they  have  not  Greek  learh*- 
ing  enough  to  underftand  what  the  Hali- 
carnaOian  has  fo  diftin£tly  told  us  in  this 
work  upon  compofition,  which,  I  think,  I 
have  made  by  my  tranflation  *  intelligible 
even  to  a  man  who  does  not  underftand 
Greek,  and  if  nothing  but  fa£i;a  will  fatif- 
fy  them,  they  ihould  go  over  to  America, 
and  there  they  will  hear  the  Iroquois  fpeak 
with  all  that  variety  of  melody  aqd  rhythm 
with  which  the  antient  Greeks  fpoke  f» 

•  Vol.  3.  p.  184. 

f  Tkis  information  I  had  from  a  very  ingeoioc$ 
man;  Pr  Moyes^  who  was  Uirce  ^cars  in  Am^ncai  aA4 
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Another  property  of  fyllablcs  in  Greek, 
is,  that  fome  of  them  are  long  and  feme 
of  thetn  are  (hort.  A  fyllable  is  long  in 
two  ways,  either  by  the  vowel  being  lopg, 


being  a  man  of  great  curiofity,  was  very  much  among 
the  Savages^  as  we  call  them,  as  well  as  among  the 
Provincials.    And  I  could  truft  more  to  what  he  told 
yne  of  the  mufic  of  the  Iroquois  language,  that  he  is 
blindy  and  I  am  perfu^ded  his  ear  for  muflc  is  much 
the  better  for  that  reaifon  ;  andf  befides  that,  he  prac- 
-tifes  mufic  very  much,  and  is  a  performer  upon  ft vc- 
ral  inftruments.    He  told  me  that  their  acute  accent 
was,  like  the  Greek,  commonly  confined  within  zfjil>* 
But,  he  faid,  they  fometimes  darted  to  an  offave.    This, 
I  fuppofc,  happens  when  they  are  much  agitated  by 
pailion,  which  naturally  makes  men  mufical.    They 
have  alfo,  he  to}d  me,  the  diftin^ion  of  long  and  (hort 
fyllables,  and  in  the  ratio  of  the  long  to  the  fhort  ^s 
tnvo  to  one,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  learned  lan- 
guages :  So  that  they  have  rhythm  in  their  languages 
as  well  as  melody.     Of  fhe  rhythm  of  their  language, 
J  was  informed  by  another  genclemaq.     And  I  alfo 
heard  foroething  of  their  fyllabic  tones,  but  nothing 
diftinftly,  as  my  information  came  from  perfons  who 
had  not  a  good  ear  for  mufic,  without  which  fu^h 
languages  can' neither  be  fpokes  nor  underflood.  This 
is  the  cafe  of  the  Chinefe  language,  as  I  was  told 
by  Mr  Beving,  an  Englifh  gentleman,  who  had  been 
^wo  and  thirty  years  in  China,  having  been  fcnt  thi- 
ther very  young  by  the  Eaft  India  Company,  in  ordet 
to  learn  their  language,  and  fo  qualify  himfelf  to  b^ 
th«ir  faflor  ^t  G^nto^• 
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or  by  two  confonants  following  the  vowel, 
which,  neceflarily  retarding  the  voice  ia 
pronunciation,  makes  the  vowel  long, 
though,  by  its  nature,  it  be  fliort.  A  fhort 
fyllable  is  that  which  has  a  Ihort  vowel, 
and  not  lengthened  in  the  way  above  men« 
tioned,  Qne  fliort  fyllable,  as  the  Hali^ 
carnaflian  has  obferved,  may  be  longer 
than  another,  though  it  ftill  continue  to  be 
reckoned  a  fliort  fyllable  ;  and  this  is  cauf* 
fed  by  the  number  of  confonants  ppece- 
ding  the  vowel  in  the  fyllable,  not  follow- 
ing it ;  for,  otherwife,  they  would  make 
the  fyllable  long.  Of  this  he  has  given  us 
fome  examples  *•  One  long  fyllable  may 
alfo  be  longer  than  another,  if  the  vowel 
be  of  itfelf  long,  and  be  followed  by  two 
or  more  confonants:  And,  if  fome  of  thefe 
confonants  be  afpirated,  it  will  dill  be 
longer.  Syllables  of  this  kind  that  are  ei- 
ther fliorter  or  longer,  as  the  vowel  hap- 
pens  to  be  joined  with  more  or  fewer  con- 
fonants, are  faid  by  the  Halicarnailian  to 
be  aXoyeif  that  is,  ^thout  any  fixed  ratio^ 
by  which  they  are  determined  to  be  long- 

♦  Cap.  151 
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«r  fban  long  fyllablMt  or  QipiteF  tha^ 
ihof  t ;  for  fo  nice  were  thofe  »ntieQt  ^r^i 
that  they  perceived  even  this  difference  a- 
mong  fyllablea ;  ai\d  accordingly  the  Ha^^ 
licarnaffiaa  takea  notice  of  it  in  the  exam- 
plea  he  has  given  us  of  numerous  compo^ 
iition  both  in  verfe  and  profe  *. 

And  here  I  cannot  help  obferving,  that, 
upon  the  fubje A  of  long  and  fhort  fyUable^i 
which  form  the  rhythm  of  the  antient  Ian* 
guagea,  and  was  a  thing  of  the  greatefi: 
confequence  in  their  compofition  both  of 
verfe  and  profe,  the  Halicarnai&an  ia  much 
more  accurate  and  diAindl  than  CicerOi 
who  has  alfo  treated  the  fame  fubjed:  at 
cpnfiderable  length  in  his  Orator*  Hq  ^^ 
puzzled,  I  think,  and  perples^ed  the  natter 
by  making  a  diftin^ion  betwixt  rhytbin 
and  feet ;  whereas  the  Halicarna/Han  t^IIs 
us,  that  there  is  no  diftindion,  and  that  a* 
ny  foot  makes  by  itfelf  rhythm  f :  An4i  ^ 
think,  it  is  certain,  that,  wherever  the  ^^ 

perceives  a  ratio  betwixt  two  fyllaW^5>  (^^^ 


•  Cap.  17, 

t  Cap-  17. /»/wV/W 
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ft  fbpt  fliufl:  confift  of  at  leaft  two  fjllablfcft^ 
m4  ndt  of  AQW  thati  three,  accoiding  to 
the  HaUcarnafltan),  whether  it  be  a  ratio 
of  equality^  or  of  two  to  one^  thete^  of  nc- 
ceiffity,  rhythm  muft  be4 

As  fyllables  are  compofed  of  letters,  fq 
words  are  compofed  of  fyllables  $  and  of 
words  are  made  periods  and  members  of 
periods ;  afid  thos  the  cotnpolltion  of  wri« 
ting  or  fpeaking  is  compleated.  And  here 
the  Halicarnafiian  lets  us  know,  that  it  il 
not  of  the  choice  of  words  he  fpeaks,  but 
only  of  the  compofition  of  them }  for,  at 
to  the  choice  of  words,  he  promifes  his  ptt« 
pil,  Rufus  Melitus^  another  birth-day  pre* 
lent  upon  that  fubjed  ^«  But  either  he  di4 
not  keep  his  word,  or  the  work  is  lo(K 
And  it  is  further  to  be  obferveds  that,  whea 
he  fpeaks  of  compofition,  he  does  not  mean 
the  compofition  of  the  words  in  fyntaK^ 
but  only  the  compofition  of  them  fo  as  to 
pleafe  the  ear  by  giving  to  them  the  pro- 
per melody  and  rhythm.  It  is  therefore^ 
as  I  hare  obferved,  neither  the  fenfe  nor 

^  Cap.  I*  fe jRMb 
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the  grammatical  conftrudion  of  the  words 
that  is  the  fubje£i:  of  this  very  learned  and 
accurate  treatife,  but  merely  the  found  of 
them :  This  may  appear  to  foroe  a  very 
infignificant  thing|. and  unworthy  to  be 
made  the  fubjefl:  of  any  work.  But  wc 
ought  to  confider  that  language  was  made 
to  be  fpoken.  This  was  the  firft  ufe  of  it 
in  all  nations ;  and  in  many  nations  it  is 
no  otherwife  ufed  at  this  day.  Even  where 
it  is  written,  reading  is  the  beft  teft  of  the 
ftile  and  compofition,  as  I  have  elfewhere 
obferved.  And,  if  the  found  be  a  material 
part  of  every  language,  it  is  more  fo  of 
the  Greek  than  of  any  other,  I  believe,  in 
the  world  that  either  is,  or  ever  has  been ; 
for  it  has  the  greateft  beauty,  and  at  the 
fame  time  the  greateft  variety  in  its  pro- 
nunciation that  can  well  be  conceived : 
And,  if  the  Halicarnaflian  had  known  a- 
ny  language  fo  barbarous  as  the  modern 
languages  of  Europe,  he  would  have 
ihown,  by  comparing  the  Greek  with  thofe 
languages,  how  much  fuperior  it  was  not 
only  in  the  fenfe,  but  in  the  found  of  the 
words.  He  would  have  ihown,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  Greek  had. not  only  all  the 
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iimple  vocal  founds,  which  it  is  pofBble  for 
the  human  mouth  to  utter,  and  which  ma« 
ny  of  the  barbarous  languages  have  not^ 
and  even  fome  of  the  European  languagds^ 
which  CO  call  barbarous,  would  be  thought 
an  indignity  to  the  nations  that  fpeak 
them,  but  thefe  vocal  founds  the  Greeks 
compound,  making  what  they  call  Diph- 
thongs, which  fwell  and  raife  the  found 
of  the  language  very  much ;  ands  befides 
what  are  properly  called  Diphthongs,  they 
had  other  compounded  vocal  founds^  which 
they  called  Improper  Diphthongs  ;  but 
which  we  cannot  diftinguifli  by  our  pro- 
nunciation from  the  fimple  vowels.  Then^ 
of  confonants,  ^s  I  have  obfetved^  they 
had  all  the  variety  of  Liquids  and  Mutes^ 
of  Afpirated  and  Soft,  all  formed  by  difie- 
rent  organs  of  pronunciation,  which  muft 
have  given  all  the  variety,  that  it  is  pofllble 
to  conceive,  to  the  found  of  their  language^ 
and  made  it  neither  too  foft  and  fweet^ 
which  is  a  fault  of  fome  modern  langua- 
ges, particularly  of  the  Italian,  nor  too 
rough  and  hatfh,  which  is  the  cafe  of  the 
Englifh,  and  of  every  language  where  tber4 
Vol.  V.  3  L 
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are  fo  many  monofyllables^  and  tbefe 
crouded  with  coufOnants,  fomedmes  feven 
confonants  for  one  vowel,  as  in  the  word 
Jlrengtb^  and  the  laft  letter  not  only  a 
mute,  which  never  happens  in  Greek,  but 
an  afpirated  mute.  In  fuch  a  language,  it 
is  impoffible  there  can  be  an  agreeable  flow: 
Whereas  in  Greek,  by  a  proper  choice  and 
arrangement  Of  the  words,  there  may  be 
as  agreeable  a  flow  as  articulate  founds 
are  capable  of,  and  at  the  fame  time  variety 
enough  by  the  mixture  of  founds  more 
auilere  or  even  harfh.  This  could  be  ef- 
fc^ed  even  at  the  time  the  Halicarnaffian 
wrote,  after  the  language  was  fornaed ; 
and  if  is  the  bufmefs  of  this  trcatifc  to 
fhow  how  it  eonld  be  done.  But  in  ear- 
lier times,  before  the  language  was  brought 
to  a  fixed  ftandard,  which  was  the  cafe 
when  Homer  wrote,  there  was  a  wonder- 
ful liberty  taken  with  words,  not  only  in 
forming  tJiem  fo  as  to  exprefs  by  the  found 
the  nature  of  the  things  they  reprefcntcd, 
of  which  the  Halicarnaffian  has  given  us 
fundry  examples,  but  in  adding  to  tbcnii 
or  taking  from  them,  or  otherwife  chan- 
ging them  after  they  were  formed,  fo  as  f^ 
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make  them  join  And  run  together  agree* 
ablj  in  compofiticn.  Some  of  this,  liberty 
was  prfeferved  in  the  Attic  Greel:)  even  at 
the  time  the  HaUcarnafllan  wrote  ;  for 
they  frequetltly  ufed  apoftrophes  and  eli« 
ded  voweU^  and  in  that  way  run  fyllables 
together,  or  they  fometimes  added  a  vowel 
to  the  end  of  the  word,  and  by  that  means 
a  fyllable.  Thus,  in  place  of  rovrov^  they 
faid  ^rooTori ;  and  in  place  of  toutov,  they 
iaid  TOUTouu  What  an  agreeable  variety 
thia  muft  have  made  in  the  compofitioni 
is  eafy  to  imigine*. 

But  there  is  one  thing  that  I  am  fare 
the  Halicarnafiian  would  have  iniiiled 
much  upon,  had  he  known  the  difference 
betwis^t  Greek  and  the  modern  languages 
of  Europe,  and  that  is  the  wonderful  va- 
riety of  arrangement,  which  the  declen- 
iions  of  nouns,  and  their  cafes,  genders, 
and  numbers,  allow  to  the  writer  and 
fpeaker  in  Greek,  and  which,  in  my  opi- 
nioU)  adds  to  the  beauty  and  variety  of 

*  See  in  Demoftheiies  r^wu  In  the  beginning  of 
the  Oration  Da  Coronaf  and  r«vr«v«  in  the  beginning 
pf  the  Oration  againft  Ariftocratcs. 
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the  compofition  more  than  all  the  other 
things  mentioned  by  the  Halicarnaffiaa 
put  together.    It  is  this  wonderful  art  of 
the  learned  languages,  which,  beiides  the 
variety  of  terminations  and  flexions  that 
it  gives  to  the  words,  enables  the  compo- 
fers  in  thofe  languages  to  arrange  the  words 
in  fentences,  almoft  in  any  order  they 
pleafe,  fetting,  fometimes  at  a  coniiderable 
diftance  from  one  another,  words,  which^ 
by  the  fyntax,  are  neceffarily  joined  toge- 
ther.   Of  this  I  have  given  a  fine  example 
in  an  ode  of  Horace,  which  Milton  by 
tranflating  into  Englifli,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  imitate  the  variety  of  Horace*s  ar- 
rangement, has  (hown  the  grieat  defed,  in 
that  rcfpedl,  of  the  Englifh  language  *.    I 
have  alfo  fhown  in  the  fame  volume  that 
what  is  called  the  Natural  Order  of  words, 
has  truly  no  foundation  in  Nature  f ;  ^^^ 
the  Halicarnaflian  has  bellowed  a  chapter 
to  prove  that  the  Natural  Order,  by  which 
the  noun  is  put  before  the  verb,  the  verb 
before  the  adverb,  and  what  is  firft  in  of? 


•  Vol.  4.  p.  iscf. 

♦  njid.  p.  ijN 
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der  of  time  before  'wb^t  is  laft^  is  not  at 
all  more  beautiful  than  any  other  order  or 
arrangement  of  words^  which  the  language 
will  permit  *• 

But,  befides  the  pleafure  which  this  va- 
riety of  arrangement  muft  neceflarily  give 
to  the  ear,  it  has  a  confiderable  effe^  up- 
on the  fenfe ;  for  the  words  of  the  fea* 
tence,  placed  in  a  certain  order,  will  con* 
yey  the  meaning  more  ^forcibly  than  in  a- 
ny  other  order.  This,  I  think,  I  have 
ihown  very  clearly  in  the  differtation  an- 
nexed to  the  fecond  volume  of  this  work. 
But  this  not  only  the  Halicarnaflian  has 
taken  no  notice  of,  (nor  indeed  did  it  be- 
long to  his  fubje£t,  which  relates  only  to 
the  found  of  the  language),  but  no  other 
author  antient  or  modern,  as  far  as  I  kngw, 
who  has  written  upon  the  fubje^ii:  of  lan- 
guage. 

When  we  add  to  all  the  things  I  have 
mentioned,  the  melody,  which  the  tones  of 
the  Greek  language  muft  have  produced 
in  fpeaking,  and  of  which  a  variety  was 


« 
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required,  as  the  Halicariiaflian  informs 
us,  as  well  as  of  other  things  belt^oging  to 
the  language ;-— then  the  rhythm,  which, 
joined  with  the  melody  of  their  aceentSi 
muft  have  made  their  language  as  mufical 
as  it  was  pofTible  that  a  language  could  be, 
and  which,  as  the  HaIicarna0iaQ  has  6b(bt- 
vedf  diftinguiihed  the  ftlles  of  the  dl^rent 
authors  very  remarkably  *  j— when,  1  fay, 
we  join  all  thefe  things  together,  t  think 
we  may  conclude,  that  there  was  a  beauty 
in  the  orations  of  Demofthenes,  when  pr6- 
nounced  by  himfelf,  of  which  we  men  6f 
modern  times  can  hardly  form  an  idea.— * 
But  to  return  to  the  Halicamaffian* 

The  tendency  of  all  his  rules  for  compo- 
fition,  he  cells  us,  is  to  form  a  (lile  that  is 
both  beautiful  and  pleafant.  The  diftinc- 
tion  betwixt  thefe  two  he  does  hot  much 
inf^ft  upon ;  and  indeed  to  diftinguifh  them 
accurately  belongs  more  to  philofophy  than 


♦  Cap.  II.  13.  Sc  19.  See  sMb  wlut  I  have  writ- 
ten  ttpcft  the  antUnt  accents,  and  th^  u&  of  tfcem  in 
compofition,  vol.  2.  book  3.  chafi.  7. ;  and  upon  t^9 
rhydiin  of  ancient  pofe,  ib.  chap.  lo. 
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to  critkifm  :  And  all,  I  think,  that  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  he  fatd  upon  the  fubjcd  by  a 
eriticy  is,  that  the  one  is  perceived  by  the 
fenfe,  I  mean  what  is  pleafant,  the  other 
more  by  the  judgment  i  And  it  may  be 
added,  that  what  is  pleafant  to  a  man  of 
good  tafte,  is  alfo  beautiful ;  and  again, 
what  is  beautiful,  is  to  a  man  of  tafte  alfo 
pleafant.  I  think,  therefore,  the  Halicar- 
naffian  has  very  properly  joined  them  to- 
gether, and  given  us  rules  by  which  a  ftile 
is  to  be  made  both  beautiful  and  pleaiant* 

There  are  four  things,  he  iays^  that 
make  compofition  both  beautiful  and  plea- 
fant, as  far  as  it  can  be  made  by  the  found 
only.  ThejlSf^  is  a  noble  melody;  the^« 
cmd^  a  dignified  rhythm ;  the  tbirdy  proper 
variations  and  changes  {  the  fsmirtb  and 
Iq/i^  what  is  decent,  proper,  and  fuitable  to 
the  fubjedt,  without  which  no  compofition, 
nor  any  work  of  art  can  be  either  beautiful 
i?r  pleafant ;  for,  fays  he,  it  is  of  it  that 
B^eauty  chiefly  coniifts  ^, 

•  Cap-  I  J. 
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The  application  of  thefe  rules  for  cpm^ 
pofitioQ  depends  upon  the  nature  of  letters, 
fyllables,  and  words.  And  it  is  here  that 
he  enters  into  a  moft  minute  and  accurate 
difledion  of  the  elements  of  language,  up- 
on which  I  have  taken  occafion  to  make 
obfervations  in  fundry  paflages  of  this 
work,  >irhich  I  will  not  here  repeat.  He 
is  very  copious  upon  the  fubjed):  of  change 
and  variety,  without  which  it  is  evident 
there  can  be  no  beauty  in  any  work  of 
art ;  and  he  is  (till  more  copious  upon  the 
fubjeA  of  rhythm :  And  he  (hows  very 
clearly  that  it  was  eflential  to  the  beauty 
of  profe  compofition,  though,  at  the  time 
he  wrot6,  it  was  quite  negle6;ed.  And 
not  only  fo,  but  many  were  of  opinion 
that  it  i/ras  ridiculous  to  meafure  and  num-» 
ber  fyllables  in  profe  compolition.  But 
the  HalicarnaCBan  was  of  a  different  opi* 
nion ;  and  he  has  fcanned  and  reduced 
to  feet  fome  fine  paflages  in  Plato,  De-» 
mofthenes,  and  Thucydides,  as  carefully 
as  he  would  have  fcanned  any  piece  of 
poetry.  And  not  only  from  them  has  he 
given  us  examples  of  fine  numerous  compo- 
fitioui  but  he  has  contrafted  thefe  with 
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exan^les  of  the  worft  bompofition  from 
an  author,  whom  he  calls  Hegefias  %  and 
which  is  indeed  fo  bad,  that  even  my  ears 
are  offended  with  it* 

•  •  • 

r 

Upon  the  other  two  of  the  four  things 
above  mentioned  he  infifts  at  confiderable 
length,  illuftrating  whatever  he  fays  by  ex- 
amples from  the  heft  authors  }  and  parti* 
cularly  with  refpcdl  to  the  laft  of  the  two, 
.namelyy  the  compofition  that  is  proper 
Vnd  fuitable  to  the  fubjed,  he  has  given 
us  fome  of  the  fined  illuftrations  from 
Homer  that  can  be  imagined. 

Before  I  have  done  with  thefe  four 
things,  I  muft  obferve,  that,  with  regard 
to  the  firft  of  them,  viz.  the  Melody,  he 
has  faid  very  little,  giving  us  neither 
rules  nor  examples,  but  only  telling  us  in 
general,  that,  there  muft  be  a  variety  in 
the  Tones,  as  well  as  in  every  other  part 
of  the  compofition  ;  and  therefore  that 
there  muft  not  be  many  words  together 

•  Cap,  i8 
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accented  in  the  fame  manaer.  The  rea-* 
fon  of  this  I  take  to  be,  that  the  melody  of 
common  fpeech  was  not,  nor  indeed  could 
well  be  reduced  to  exad  rules,  like  the 
muHc  of  finging  or  of  inftruments.  The 
acute  accent,  as  the  Halicarnaffian  tells  us, 
rofe  to  about  a  fifth  ^,  without  pretending 
exadly  to  determine  how  much  higher 
or   lower    it    might    have   been,    as  that 

■ 

muft  have  depended  very  much  upon  the 
voice  and  ear  of  the  fpeaker.  The  cafe 
of  the  Melody  of  Mufic  was  very  diffe- 
rent :  For,  in  xhtjirji  place,  it  was  of  ve- 
ry much  greater  compafs,  and  rofe  very 
much  higher,  adly^  It  did  not  proceefl  by 
Slides  as  the  tones  of  fpeech  did,  but  by 
meafured  intervals,  accurately  diftinguifh* 
ed  one  from  another.  And  this  was  an 
eflential  difference  betwixt  the  mufic  of 
finging  and  of  inflruments,  which  was  all 
Diajiematic^  as  they  exprefTed  it,  that  is, 
diflinguiihed  by  meafured  intervals,  and 
the  mufic  of  fpeech,  which  was  all  cwt^yi^^ 
or  gr  fvc^i^  that  is,  proceeding  hy  Jlides.  It 
13  therefore  not  to  be  wondered,  that  the 

♦  Cap.  XI.    The  cxprciBon  is  *#f  ty^wtm. 
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mufic  of  the  firft  kind  was  reduced  to  a 
regular  fyftem,  and  a  fyftem  much  more 
comprehenfive  than  our  fyftem ;  for  it  was 
divided  into  three  kinds,  the  Diatonic^wh'ich 
is  our  only  fyuem,  but  what  was  no  more 
than  the  vulgar  mufic  among  them  ;  2dfy^ 
the  Chromatic;  and,  2^fyj  the  Enharmonic. 

Having  finiihed  what  he  had  to  fay  up- 
on the  four  things  which  make  a  ftile 
beautiful  and  pleafant,  he  proceeds  to  give 
an  account  of  the  diflFerent  charaders  or 
diftinguiftiing  marks  of  ftile,  which  he  di- 
vides  into  three,  the  aujlere^  the  florid^  and 
the  middle  betwixt  thefe  two,  to  which  he 
gives  the  name  of  common^  as  partaking  of 
each  of  the  other  two,  but  avoiding  what 
is  extreme  in  either*.  In  treating  of  thefe 
different  ftilcs,  he  has  made  excellent  ob* 
fervations  upon  the  joining  of  words  toge- 
ther, fo  as  to  make  the  compofition  rough 
and  auftere,  pleafant  and  florid,  or  a  middle 
betwixt  thefe  two,  and  which  will  apply 
to  all  languages  more  or  lefs,  as  well  as  to 
the  Greek.    He  compares,  I  think  not  un- 

*  Cap.  21.  5t  22. 
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fitly,  a  man  who  compofes  with  words^ 
to  a  mafoQ  or  builder,  who  makes  his 
work  of  materials  very  different,  but  thefd 
he  puts  together  fo  as  to  make  rough 
work,  or  fraooth  and  poliflbed,  or  fome- 
thing  betwixt  the  two  *.  Here,  likewife, 
}>e  illuftrates  what  he  i^ys  by  exam- 
ples from  great  authors  of  thefc  different 
ililes,  Pindar  as  a  poet,  and  Thucydid£s  as 
an  hiftorian,  for  the  auftere  ftile.  Of  the 
fmooth  and  flowery »  he  has  given  us  aq 
example  in  yerfe  from  Sappho,  and  in 
profe  from  Ifocrates,  And  to  thefe  exam^ 
pies  he  moft  accurately  i^nd  minutely  ap- 
plies the  rules  he  had  laid  down  for  each 
of  the  (liles  ;  nor  do  I  thiol;  that  he  could 
have  taught  his  ptipil,  to  whom  he  ad- 
dreffes  the  vvotk,  with  greater  exaftn^fs 
and  preclfipp.  Of  the  middle  ftile,  he  tells 
us,  that  Homer,  the  fountain  of  all  fine 
writing  of  every  kind,  is  the  moft  perfed 
mode],  as  well  as  of  the  other  two.  He 
in  the  Epic,  of  the  Lyrics  Stefichorus 
and  Alcaeus,  Sophocles  of  Tragedians, 
Herodotus  of  Hiftorians,  Demofthenes  of 
Orators,  and  of  Philofophers  Pemocriti|s, 

•  Cap.  6. 
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P}ato^  and  AriftotlCf  But  he  gives  us  no 
examples  from  thefe  authors,  as  he  had 
given  examples  ftom  the  authors  v^ho  have 
written  in  the  two  ftUes,  betwixt  which 
this  middle  ilile  lies. 

Our  author  concludes  his  treatife  with 
two  very  curious  problems :  The  firft  is^ 
how  profe  is  to  be  made  like  to  verfe,  and 
yet  continue  profe :  The  other  is,  how 
verfe  is  to  be  qiade  like  to  profe,  and  yet 
be  ftill  verfe.  When  this  can  be  properly 
done,  our  author  thinks  it  is  the  perfedliipa 
of  writing,  as  it  gives  to  each  of  the  two 
compofuions  all  the  beauty  of  the  other,  aa 
far  as  the  nature  pf  the  thing  will  permit. 

He  begins  with  the  firft  of  thefe  pro- 
blems, which  was  fo  little  known  at  the 
time  he  wrote,  that  he  confidered  it  as  ^ 
myftery  not  to  be  communicated  to  the 
profane  vulgar ;  and  therefore  he  bids  them 
keep  at  a  diftance,  ufing  that  form  of 
words,  which  was  ufed  in  the  initiations 
into  the  myfteries  of  Ceres  *•     And  here 

*  Cap.  25.  The  words  are  to  be  found  in  a  famous 
yerfe  of  Orpheus. 

<)>ffy{f/Mi  ^#«f  If^if  irrii  Uffm  Viniitrit^  fiifinKi, 
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he  tells  us,  that  it  is  not  by  ufihg  poetical 
words  and  figures  of  fpeech,  that  we  are  to 
make  our  profe  poetical  with  refped):  to  the 
numbers,  of  which  only  he  here  fpeaks,  but 
it  is  by  compofing  common  words  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  give  a  certain  rhythm  even 
to  profe,  and  to  make  it  numerous  without 
being  aftrided  to  certain  numbers  as  verfe 
is.  Now,  I  think)  this  fhould  not  appear 
fo  great  a  myftery  even  to  us  of  thefe  la- 
ter times,  if  we  confider  that  the  fame  fyl- 
lables  are  long  or  fliort  both  in  verfe  and 
profe ;  and,  therefore,  that  even  in  profe 
thefe  fyllables  muft  form  feet,  and,  confe- 
quently,  produce  a  rhythm  of  one  kind  or 
another.  Now  the  fecret  is,  fays  our  au- 
thor, to  make  that  rhythm  agreeable  to 
the  ear,  and  yet  not  fo  regular,  and  with 
fuch  returns  at  ftated  intervals  as  to  make 
verfe.  That  this  is  poffible,  I  ^think  I 
can  certainly  conclude  from  theory,  though 
my  ear  is  not  formed  to  perceive  the  rhythm 
of  this  kind,  and  not  even  the  true  rhythm 
of  verfe,  becaufe  I  have  not  the  pradicc  of 
reading  the  antient  verfe  in  the  antient 
maimer,  that  is,  by  quantity.  But  our  au- 
thor affirms,  that  it  is  not  only  poffible  to 
compofe  profe  in  that  way,  but  that'  the 
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Orations  of  Demofthenea  are  adually  fo 
compofed.  And  he  gives  two  examples^ 
the  one  from  his  oration  againft  Ariftocra- 
tes,  and  the  other  from  the  facnous  ora- 
tion for  Ctefiphon.  I  think  it  is  impoflible 
to  deny  that  his  learned  ear  perceived  thofe 
numbers,  which  I  do  not  perceive,  though 
I  can  fay  that  the  compofition  ple^tfes  my 
ear  very  much,  and  appears  to  me  perfed]:* 
ly  diflFerent  from  the  compofition  of  He- 
gefias  above  mentioned. 

r 

This  way  of  making  verfe  of  profe 
anfwered  very  well  in  a  language  where 
every  thing  in  common  difcourfe  was  fpo- 
ken  with  a  rhythm  of  one  kind  or  ano- 
ther ;  but  it  will  not  anfwer  in  a  language 
fuch  as  ours,  in  which  there  is  no  rhythm 
of  long  or  fhort  fyllables.  If,  therefore, 
we  will  verfify  our  profe,  it  mull  be  by  ac- 
cented and  unaccented  fyllables,  in  the 
fame  way  as  we  make  our  verfe.  This  has 
been  attempted  by  feveral ;  but  this  alone 
will  not  do  with  common  words,  as  in  Greek. 
The  words,  therefore,  and  figures  muft 
be  poetical ;  and  even  in  that  way,  it  has  not, 
in  my  opinion,  fuccecded  with  any  writer, 
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^except  perhapi  wkh  my  Lwdl  Shftftfb&ry 
in  fais  Rhapfbdf^  ^^faere  he  puts  it  oftty  iii^ 
to  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  perfehages, 
Trhotn  he  reprefedts  as  carried  by  the  ^n*- 
thufiafm  of  phiI<^ophy  altogether  out  of 
the  common  ftile  of  fpeech.  He  has  been 
fo  judicious,  that,  in  no  other  part  of  that 
fine  work,  he  has  attempted  this  poetical 
profe.  In  fome  other  of  his  works,  where 
he  has  affeded  to  give  numbers  to  bis 
profe,  he  has  by  no  means  fucceeded,  at 
leaft  in  my  judgment  *• 

But,  if  we  have  not  been  fortunate  in 
our  attempts  to  make  poetry  of  profcj  it  is 
impoffible  to  deny,  that  Milton  has  given 
to  his  poetry  in  Paradife  Loft  all  the  beau- 
ty of  profe  compofition ;  for  he  has  broken 
and  cut  his  verfe  into  periods  and  mem- 
bers of  periods,  finer,  I  think,  than  any 
that  are  to  be  found  in  our  profe,  unlefs, 
perhaps,  In  his  own  profe  writings  :  And 
there' is  a  paflage  in  the  laft  chapter  of  the 
Halicarnaffian  upon  this  kind  of  ftile,  io 
applicable  to  Milton's  verfe,  that  one  can- 

*  See  YoL  3.  of  this  work,  p.  284.  in  the  note. 
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not  find  better  words  to  defcrible  it. 
Whoever/  fays  he,  *  would  fucceed  ia 
this  ftile,  muft  fit  and  adjuft  the  words 
fo  that  the  members  of  the  periods  fhall 
be  properly  diftinguiflied  from  one  ano- 
ther, not  concluding  with  the  verfe,  but 
cuttihg  the  meafure,  and  not  equal  or 
like  to  one  another.  He  muft  fome times, 
too,  throw  into  the  vcrfe  very  fhort  fen- 
tences,  (in  Greek  Kojutf>taTa),  not  fo  long 
as  the  members  of  periods  ;  and  his  pe- 
riods muft'  not  be  of  equal  length,  nor  of 
the  fame  figure  and  ftrudure,  thefe  at  leaft 
that  are  joined  together  in  the  corapofi- 
tion ;  for,'  fays  he,  '  it  is  the  apparent 
diforder  in  the  rhythm  and  meafure  that 
makes  verfe  refemble  profe  *.'     To  give 

*  I  will  give  the  author's  words :  T«jr  Sc  ficvXtfuvcv  tv 

fiv  ottrv^fiir^mi,  fin  vuf^-^tt^tiZfiHTtc  Td<j  o'Tt^^^tfy  ecXXct  hx» 
TfjtiVdvr*  Ttfy  f«f  r^«v,  tif$o'»  it  ^ottif  «vT«t  xmt  mf«fC6tei»  IToA- 
y^Hxtt  ii  Kill  in  xcfi/Axrx  ^oifietyity  fi^ttx^vrt^ct  xitXatv^  v»i  t§ 
^f^ieSdVf  finrt  tT6fityi6Hi  finn  *cfAcuo-)^nf*»9etfi  rug  yavit  icx^x^ 
X6ifiifxs  tiKXnXuify  i^yaJ^iv^ut*  lyytvret  yu^  ^tttHrai  X^yoti^ 
T«  ir«^«  r6Vf  ^v^ffvi  xett  t«  fttr^et  ^tirXetvnfitvdu  Here  it 
may  be  obferved,  that  I  have  adopted  Upton's  corre<ftion 
of  the  text,  and  read  ctwftfAtr^atf  in  place  of  trvfifitr^ui* 

Vol.  V.  3  N 
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examples  of  this  from  Milton^  as  the  Hai- 
licarnafliaQ  has  done  from  Greek  authors, 
would  be  to  tranfcribc  a  gre^t  part  of  the 
Paradife  Loft :  And  it  would  be  the  raqr^ 
unneceflary,  as  I  have  elfewhere  *  given  ex-p 
amples  from  Milton,  fuch  as  may  fuffice 
to  fliow  the  beauty  of  Milton's  verfe  11? 
this  refpeja.  I  will  oi>ly  add  here,  that 
Milton  has  not  only  made,  periods  in  his 
verfe,  but  has  thrown  into  thefe  periods  pa- 
renthefes,  by  which  he  has  moft  agreeably 
diverfified  the  ftile  f.  It  is  ^Ifo  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  his  periods  are  beft  marked  and 


But  I  rejefl  his  tranflation  of  the  laft  part  of  the  paflagc, 
where  he  would  make  Dionyfius  fay^  that^  in  order  to 
znajce  verfe  like  to  profe,  there  mud  be  errors  committed 
in  the  rhythip  and  the  meafure  ;  for  then  it  would  ceafp 
to  be  verfe,  and  be  profe  altogether.  But  our  author'^ 
meaning  certainly  is,  that  there  fhould  only  be  an  appa- 
rent diforder,  or  wandering,  4s  it  may  be  called,  in  tii5 
meafure. 

*  Vol.  4.  of  this  work,  p.  269. ;— vol.  2.  p.  g;^. 
and  following. 

+  Sec,  upon  the  fubjeft  of  parenthefist  and  particu- 
larly of  Milton's  parenthefes,  vol.  2.  p.  561.  where  I 
have  obferved  a  pretty  Ipng  one,  that  had  not  beci^ 
before  obferved.     See  alfo  vol.  3.  p.  75. 
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diftii^uiihed  where  they  ihould  be,  that  is^ 
in  the  ipeechesi  And  I  cannot  help  further 
obferying,  how  extraordinary  it  appears  to 
be,  to  deny  that  Milton  excels  in  writing 
profe,  when  to  his  poetry  he  gives  th* 
beauty  of  profe  writing. 

The  author  who  comes  neareft  to  Mil- 
ton, in  blank  verfe,  is  Dr  Armftrong 
in  his  Art  of  prc/eruing  Health.  Of* 
this  admirable  poem  the  didion  is  more 
fplendid  than  even  of  Milton's  Paradife 
Loft;  but  the  verlification  has  not  fo  much 
the  merit  of  giving  the  verfe  the  beauties 
pf  profe  compofition.  And  particularly  it 
has  but  few  of  thofe  periods  with  which 
Milton  has  adorned  his  poetry  fo  much. 

How  unlike  to  the  verfe  of  Milton  is 
our  rhyming  verfe,  and  particularly  Mr 
Pope's,  fo  much  praifed  and  admired,  where 
the  fenfe  is  commonly  concluded  with  the 
verfe,  or  at  leaft  with  the  diftich  !  Now,  I 
can  hardly  conceive  a  compofition  more 
tedioufly  uniform  than  a  compofition  in 
fentences  (for  they  cannot  be  called  pe- 
riods) of  ten*  or  at  moft  tweoty  fyllablcs, 
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and  every  two  lines  tagged  with  a  rhyme. 
But,  befides  that,  there  is  almoft  always  a 
certain  pauie  in  the  middle  of  Mr  Pope's 
verTe^  very  like  to  the  pauie  in  the  middle 
of  the  French  long  veife  ;  and  this  paufe, 
together  with  the  paufe  at  the  end  of  each 
line,  and  at  the  end  of  every  two  lines, 
makes  fuch  a  difgufting*  uniformity  and 
famenefs,  as  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  an- 
tient  compofition  of  any  kind,  and  is  there- 
fore intolerable,  efpecially  in  a  work  of  a- 
ny  length,  to  an  ear  accuftomed  to  the  va- 
riety of  antient  compofition. 

It  may  be  objeded  to  Milton^s  verfifica- 
tion,  that,  by  his  periods  and  members  of 

periods,  he  has  made  his  compofition  (6 
perfedly  profaical,  that  the  verfe  is  lofl» 
But  to  this  I  anfwer,  that  he  has  always 
contrived  to  terminate  his  verfe  with  a 
word  upon  which  the  fenfe  requires  that 
feme  emphafis  be  laidy  even  if  the  compo- 
fition were  altogether  profe.  Now,  where 
an  emphafis  is  laid  upon  a  word)  there  is 
always  fome  flop  of  the  voice  more  or  lefs, 
and  that  flop  will  mark  the  verfe :  But, 


as  I  have  dfewhere  obferved^^  it  is  a  matter 
of  delicacy  juft  to  mark  this  ftop,  but  not 
,to  make  it  too  long ;  for  that  would  de- 
ilroy  the  beauty  of  the  compofition  in  pe« 
riods,  and  even  make  the  fenfe  obfcure^  I 
have  obferved  that  in  Shakefpeare  s  blank 
verfe,  when  he  runs  the  verfes  into  one 
another,  which  happens  but  felddm,  (for 
he  does  not  compofe  verfe  in  periods,  as 
Milton  does),  and  in  other  blank  verfe 
of  that  age,  the  poet  is  not  fufiiciently  at- 
tentive to  conclude  the  line  with  a  word  of 
emphaiis ;  fo  that  there  can  be  no  flop  at 
all  properly  made  at  the  end  of  the  verfe ; 
and  therefore  either  the  verfe  muft  not  be 
marked,  or  the  fenfe  muft  be  injured. 

And  here  I  conclude  my  obfervations 
upon  this  piece  of  the  Halicarnaflian,  up- 
on which  I  have  enlarged  the  more,  as  I 
think  it  the  moft  elegant  piece  of  dida£tic 
writing  that  I  know  ;  for  there  is  in  it  an 
elegance  and  copioufnefs  of  ftile  which  I 
do  not  iind  in  any  other  writing  of  the 
kindt  not  even  in  the  works  of  Aiiftotle. 


*  VoL  4.  of  tjus  work;  p.  241.  aad  Mloming, 
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There  is  a  varittf^  too,  m  die  compoft* 
tioot  lirhicfa  I  diiiik  adQUiiUe  ;  and  par- 
ticularly be  has  ardided  that  tedious  fame- 
nefs,  which  I  have  ot^enred  *  in  a  great  deal 
of  the  Latin  compofitioot  I  fcoean  the  x:on- 
cluding  the  fentence  or  member  of  the 
&0te{ice  with  a  verb.  This  little  work, 
I  am  perfuaded,  coft  him  more  paia$  than 
any  thing  of  the  lame  fize  that  he  has  writ- 
ten; and  indeed  it  was  very  natural,  that,  as 
the  ittbje&  of  it  was  Compofitiony  be  ihould 
make  the  compoiition  of  it  as  perledl  as  he 
could  make  it,  fo  that  it  na^ht  give  his 
pupil  not  only  the  precepts  of  the  art^  but 
an  example  of  the  pra£tice  of  it.  I  hope 
my  friends  at  Oxford,  when  they  give  us 
that  new  edition  of  the  Halicarnaflian's 
works,  which  I  have  recommended  to 
them  t»  ^^^'  beftow  particular  attention 
upon  this  work,  £o  neceflary  to  be  Hudied 
by  every  man  who  defires  to  form  a  tafte 
of  the  beauty  of  antient  compoiition. 
Some  paffages  in  it  have  been  very  well 
corre6:ed  by  Sylburgius,  Upton,  and  o- 
thers :  And  thefe  corredions  are  fo  ob* 

*  VoL  4*  p.  227.  add  following. 
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vious  and  certain,  that  they  ought  to 
be  taken  into  the  text,  and  the  common 
reading  degraded  to  the  bottom  of  the 
page.  But  there  are  other  paffages  that 
have  not  been  corredled,  biit  which  abfo-r 
lutely  require  it ;  of  which  I  obferve  one 
in  the  very  laft  fentence  of  the  treatife^ 
where  he  exhorts  his  pupil  not  only  to 
learn  the  precepts  of  the  art,  but  to  prac- 
tife  them:  *  For,*  fays  he,  *  it  will  depend 
^  upon  your  labour  in  that  way,  whether 
•  the  precepts  are  to  be  of  any  ufe  to  you 
^  or  not  *.' 

•  His  words  are :  Oy  y«^  tiurtt^xn  r^  ^^^^yytXuttrti 
iff  rtx,^09  ttm  'itkuvi  ufTtc^rnvtrrtti  irtincttt  r§vs  fiovX»utm 
'•V4  it^et  (At>itrni  *•  fttct  yv(Afmiri9tr  «AA*  twi  r^ig  9r«yfir 
KMi  »mx^^4C$H9  xMT«i,    '«   vwvikM   Hftti  r«   ir«^«yyfXM«r« 

xttt  A«v«v  «$/«,  'n  ^ttv>M  xett  ^x^nTTM.  Here  I  agree 
with  Upton,  that  the  words  r»vs  fidvXdf^ifcvs  have  no 
fcnfe  at  all,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  left  out ;  but, 
in  the  folloyring  member  of  the  fentence,  I  would  make 
a  very  flight  correftion,  by  reading  r»  in  place  of  rotg, 
and  «aa'  fflri  rm  vmrxin  »«M«;r«^««v  «t<T«/,  «  r«r«yJ<«/«,  &c. 
So  that  1  undcrftand  iti/r«  imperfonaJIy :  and  the  meaning 
is :  *  That  it  depends  upon  application  and  labour  whe- 
*  ther  the  precepts  fliall  be  of  any  ufe  or  not.'  This 
fenfe,  I  think,  agrees  much  better  with  the  words  than 
if  we  were  to  retain  the  T#«ff,  and  read,  as  Upton  would 
have  us  do^  %wt  T6ts  fi^vXpf^tutf  brctnu 
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Pag.  42.  line  19.  Seneca,  lege  Quintiliaa 

—  22.   crKtTiZ^i  lege  tTKi^ricrcv 

100.  2.  in  the  Note  Lugubinae  lege  Eugubinae 

—  1  o.  in  the  Note  Lugubinae  lege  Eugubinae 
162.         ult.   1 100  lege  *] 00 

265.  19.  to  lege  too 
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325.  3.  Dc  L* Argent, /^^^  Dargcns. 

339.  I.  in  the  Note  lib.  2.  lege  Ub.  XI» 

381.         12.  magnitudi  lege  magnitude^ 
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